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THE  POPE  18D  THE  PBESE. 

London,  Teb.  3S,  1879. 

Dear  Evangelist :  An  extraordinary  oc- 
cnrrenoe  has  just  happened  at  Rom^, 
which  shows  that  “  the  world  moves,”  even 
there.  Three  days  since  the  Pope  receiv¬ 
ed  a  large  deputation  of  rmc  press.  It  con¬ 
sisted  of  nearly  one  thousand  representa¬ 
tives  of  that  “  great  moral  engine  ”  which 
in  our  times  has  so  potential  an  agency  in 
all  movements,  good  and  evil.  This  re¬ 
ception  by  the  head  of  the  Boman  Catho¬ 
lic  Church  is  the  more  significant  from  the 
fact  that  Cardinal  Antonelli,  who  was  the 
power  behind  the  Ihrone  during  the  long 
reign  of  Pius  the  Ninth,  declared  to  a  lead¬ 
ing  journalist,  only  four  years  ago,  that  he 
was  “  totally  indifferent  to  what  the  press 
said  about  the  Church,  as  the  Church  was 
able  to  stand  without  the  aid  of  the  press 
and  in  spite  of  its  opposition.”  Even  Pro¬ 
testants  have  a  feeling  somewhat  akin  to 
this,  barring  the  indifference. 

But  now,  how  changed  !  Pope  Leo  wel¬ 
comes  these  one  thousand  men,  all  jour¬ 
nalists,  representing  thirteen  hundred  and 
two  newspapers  and  reviews,  from  nearly 
every  portion  of  the  civilized  world.  He 
receives  them  in  the  great  Hall  of  the  Con¬ 
sistory,  surrounded  by  his  court,  arrayed 
in  regal  robes,  with  a  numerous  body  of 
cardinals,  bishops,  archbishops,  and  other 
dignitaries  of  the  Romish  hierarchy  in  at¬ 
tendance.  Cardinal  Manning,  the  only 
cardinal  whom  England  can  ‘yet  claim — as 
John  Henry  Newman  has  declined  the 
cardinal’s  hat  recently  offered  him — was 
there  to  join  in  this  welcome. 

The  occasion  of  this  very  extraordinary 
assemblage  was  the  anniversary  of  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  Leo  Xni.  to  the  papal  chair, 
and  these  representatives  of  the  press  met 
together  to  render  him  due  homage.  This  { 
meeting  was  on  the  22d  inst.  A  formal  ad¬ 
dress  was  read  by  Monsignor  Triperi,  and 
Pope  Leo  made  a  formal  reply.  These 
documents  have  not  yet  been  made  pub¬ 
lic,  but  according  to  the  leading  Romish 
journal  in  Italy,  “The  Voce  della  Veritd,” 
they  will  be  published  immediately.  This 
journal  says  the  Pope’s  address  “will 
form  the  programme  for  all  the  Catholic 
journals  in  the  world.”  It  furthermore 
gives  some  hints  of  its  nature.  It  says : 
“  His  Holiness  spoke  of  the  necessity  for 
a  daily  Catholic  press  to  counteract  the 
influence  of  that  which  instils  poison  into 
society.  He  again  set  forth  his  desire 
for  union  among  Christian  princes.  He 
denounced  the  attempts  of  those  who  as¬ 
sume  to  themselves  the  task  of  resolving 
serious  questions  relating  to  the  vital  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Holy  See,”  evidently  refer¬ 
ring,  as  is  supposed,  to  the  “  New  Catho¬ 
lic  Conservative  Party.”  Furthermore, 
says  this  Romish  paper,  “He  vindicated 
the  rights  of  the  Church  to  the  temporal 
dominion  which  Providence  had  given  to 
her  ”  [he  seems  not  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  Providence  has  also  taken  it  awayl 
“  for  the  maintenance  of  her  liberty  and 
independence  ;  and  he  encouraged  the 
journalists  to  combat  for  its  restoration, 
strengthening  them  with  new  arguments 
taken  from  history,  which,  by  its  monu¬ 
ments,  he  said,  proves  that  the  civil  pow¬ 
er  of  the  Pope  never  had  been  nor  could 
be  an  obstacle  to  the  good  of  the  people, 
the  prosperity  of  Italy,  or  the  splendor  of 
Rome.  And  finally,  he  urged  the  writers 
to  combat  vigorously  for  the  integrity  of 
the  principles  upon  which  reposed  social 
order,  honest  peace,  and  civilization.” 

After  the  Pope  had  bestowed  his  bene¬ 
diction  upon  the  journa'ists,  all  of  them 
made,  on  behalf  of  their  respective  jour¬ 
nals,  offerings  of  different  kinds,  and  mo¬ 
ney,  “  amounting  in  all  to  a  considerable 
sum.” 

The  noteworthy  facts  here  of  special  im¬ 
portance,  are,  first,  that  there  should  be, 
at  the  close  of  the  first  year  of  Leo’s  pon¬ 
tificate,  so  remarkable  a  recognition  of  the 
power  of  the  Press — that  comparatively 
modem  agency  for  the  renovation  and  ad¬ 
vancement  of  society — when  hitherto,  next 
to  Bible  societies  and  the  like,  the  Press 
has  always  been  the  one  object  for  special 
Papal  anathema ;  and,  secondly,  in  more 
emphatic  recognition  of  this  agency,  that 
Leo  should  openly  avow  “the  necessity 
tor  a  daily  Catholic  Press  to  counteract 
the  influence  ”  of  the  daily  Press  now  ex¬ 
isting. 

These  things  show  “  a  new  departure,” 
tnfiy,  taken  by  the  “  Vicar  of  Christ.” 
“  The  world  does  move,  after  all,”  as  Gali¬ 
leo  said.  Protestants  can  desire  nothing 
better  than  the  carrying  out  of  this  new 
“  programme  for  all  the  Catholic  journals.” 
Let  us,  by  all  means,  have  a  “Catholic 
daily  ”  in  every  city.  All  that  truth  needs 
for  its  vindication  is  a  fair  field ;  all  that 
error  needs  for  its  overthrow  is  the  same. 
All  hail  to  this  “  new  departure  ”  at  Rome  1 

As  for  the  rest,  this  address  runs  ia  the 
old,  deeply-worn  rut  Leo  contends  still 
for  the  restoration  of  his  temporal  domin¬ 
ion  ;  and,  outside  of  the  Romish  Church, 
society  is  going  rapidly  to  the  bad.  We 
shall  all  take  an  interest  in  seeing  the  en¬ 
tire  text  of  this  address,  when  published, 
although  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  re¬ 
port  above  given  is  a  faithful  represent¬ 
ation  of  it.  Let  us,  then,  take  fresh  heart 
for  the  truth.  What  doth  it  matter  though 
Pope  Leo  holds  on  to  the  delusive  idea  of 
regaining  his  old  temporalities ;  that  be 
mourns  over  every  movement  which  shows 
real  progress  in  modem  society,  outside  of 
his  own  jurisdiction  ;  that  he  can  see  no¬ 
thing  good  which  does  not  emanate  from 
ht>me,  and  is  not  obedient  to  the  Holy  See  ? 


He  has  at  least  recognized  a  power  which 
will  speedily  overthrow  the  Papacy,  or 
lead  him  to  take  a  still  further  “new  de¬ 
departure.”  A  free  discussion  by  the 
Press,  which  he  now  seems  bound  to 
recognize  in  simple  fairness,  may  open 
his  eyes  to  the  futility  of  contending  much 
longer  for  his  forever-lost  temporal  do¬ 
minions  in  the  old  and  obsolete  “  States  of 
the  Church  and  by  the  same  agency  he 
may  see  some  good  in  the  very  things 
which  this  address  denounces.  His  eyes 
have  been  a  little  opened,  it  seems,  and 
they  may  soon  be  opened  still  more ;  or 
possibly  this  “new  departure,”  which  is 
but  a  process,  to  say  the  least,  of  sapping 
and  mining,  may,  if  he  become  persistent¬ 
ly  obstinate,  result  in  an  explosion  which 
will  blow  what  is  left  of  the  Papacy  into 
fragments,  and  cause  a  reverberation 
among  the  Seven  Bfills  compared  with 
which  the  thunder  of  the  cannon  of  Vic¬ 
tor  Emmanuel,  when  he  battered  down 
the  gates  of  Romt^  in  1871,  was  but  as  the 
music  of  the  spheres.  Ton. 

HOLINESS— IS  IT  ATTAINABLE! 

By  Ber.  Theodore  L.  Cayler. 

“  A  lady-reader  of  The  Evangelist  ” 
sends  to  me  the  question — to  be  answered 
in  these  columns — “  Is  holiness  attainable 
in  this  life  ?  ”  A  very  easy  question  is  this, 
although  some  good  people  have  got  sadly 
confused  in  regard  to  it.  Certainly  that 
grace  is  attainable  to  which  any  of  God’s 
people  have  already  attained.  We  are 
told  in  the  Scriptures  that  Elijah  and  John 
the  Baptist  were  holy  men ;  and  many 
other  Bible  characters  possessed  all  the 
characteristics  of  true  holiness.  God  nev¬ 
er  commands  impossibilities,  and  in  His 
Word  He  distinctly  enjoins  upon  Christians 
to  “  be  holy  in  all  manner  of  conversation  ” 
(or  conduct).  Christians  are  also  exhorted 
to  “  follow  after  holiness,”  and  are  assured 
that  “  without  holiness  no  man  shall  see 
the  Lord.”  A  bishop  is  required  to  be 
“  holy  ”  ;  and  in  the  third  chapter  of  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrew  bellvers  they  are  ad¬ 
dressed  as  “  holy  brethren.”  There  ought 
to  be  no  more  doubt  that  holiness  is  at¬ 
tainable  than  that  faith  and  love  and  pa¬ 
tience  are  attainable  graces. 

But  the  real  question  is — What  is  holi¬ 
ness  ?  Is  it  sinless  perfection  of  character  ? 
Yes,  when  the  attribute  is  affirmed  in  re¬ 
spect  to  Jehovah.  His  holiness  is  infinite 
in  its  perfection.  So  are  His  justice  and 
His  goodness.  But  when  certain  persons 
in  the  Bible,  are  described  as  “just,”  and 
“  good,”  it  is  not  declared  that  they  are 
faultlessly  §r  perfectly  good.  No 

Bible  saint  ever  claimed  for  himself  abso¬ 
lute  sinlessness,  and  the  very  supposition 
of  such  a  state  in  this  world  of  probation 
and  discipline  is  directly  in  the  teeth  of 
the  whole  spirit  and  teaching  of  God’s 
Book. 

The  word  holy  signifies  whole — entire, 
sound.  The  word  holiness  is  equivalent  to 
“  wholeness,”  “  wholth,”  or  “  health.”  A 
holy  man  is  a  healed  man,  a  sound  man,  a 
man  in  good  spiritual  health.  As  sin  is 
spiritual  disease,  so  holiness  is  a  recovery 
from  the  controlling  and  deadly  power  of 
the  disease.  But  no  healthy  person  was 
ever  so  perfectly  well  that  he  never  suffer¬ 
ed  the  slightest  ache,  or  pain,  or  physical 
discomfort.  Noah  Webster  put  a  great 
deal  of  sound  theology  into  his  definition 
of  holiness,  viz  :  “  When  applied  to  human 
beings,  it  signifies  purity  of  heart  or  dis¬ 
position,  piety,  moral  goodness,  but  not 
perfect.” 

A  holy  follower  of  Christ  is  one  who  is 
in  good  spiritual  health.  The  heart  is  in 
sympathy  with  God’s  will ;  the  conscience 
is  quick  to  detect  sin,  and  strong  in  its  pro¬ 
test  against  it ;  the  affections  lay  strong 
hold  on  Christ ;  there  is  a  constant  and 
honest  endeavor  to  keep  all  His  command¬ 
ments.  One  of  the  best  evidences  of  holi¬ 
ness  is  the  spirit  of  humble  and  childlike 
obedience.  When  such  a  follower  of  Jesus 
falls  into  sin,  the  lapse  is  followed  by  deep 
contrition ;  and  sin,  instead  of  being  the 
petted  inmate  of  the  heart,  is  treated  as  a 
treacherous  and  hateful  intruder.  The 
motto  of  a  holy  Christian  is  “not  as 
though  I  had  already  attained,  either  were 
already  perfect,  but  this  one  thing  I  do,  I 
press  towards  the  mark  for  the  prize  of 
the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Je¬ 
sus.” 

Let  us  adore  the  grace  of  our  crucified 
Lord,  that  there  are  so  many  men  and  wo¬ 
men  in  this  dark  world  who  are  faithfully 
striving  to  “  follow  after  holiness.”  The 
more  of  it  they  attain,  the  less  are  they  in¬ 
clined  to  boast  of  it.  The  closer  they  live 
with  God  in  the  closet,  the  more  careful 
are  they  to  practice  all  the  moralities  of 
the  Bible.  They  let  their  light  shine  be¬ 
fore  men,  not  for  the  praise  of  man,  but  to 
glorify  their  Father  in  heaven. 

This  sort  of  holiness  is  so  “attainable,” 
that  our  lady  friend  need  not  despair  of 
possessing  it.  It  is  so  attainable  that  there 
is  a  deep  disgrace  and  reproach  resting  on 
all  professed  Christians  who  do  not  strive 
every  day  to  attain  unto  it.  Whoever  is 
lacking  in  this  Bible  trait  ought  to  doubt 
whether  he  or  she  has  ever  been  truly 
born  again.  I  cannot  conceive  of  a  lighted 
lamp  that  is  totally  invisible. 

Some  of  our  readers  will  see  the  notice 
of  the  successful  dedicatiofi  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  in  Aurora,  Nebraska,  with 
special  interest.  The  true  strength  of  the 
Church  lies  in  its  cl^tMse  sympathy,  one  por¬ 
tion  with  another/ 


CHINESE  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

By  Eev.  W.  W.  Brier. 

[One  of  the  oldest  of  California  ministers,  that 
is,  one  of  the  longest  in  service  in  that  State,  lifts 
up  his  voice  in  indignant  protest  against  the  Anti- 
Chinese  bill,  as  follows :] 

Having  proclaimed  in  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  (N.  S.)  ten  years  ago  that  the  people  of 
California  would  protect  the  Chinamen  against 
the  Hoodlum  element  without  the  aid  of  the 
East,  I  now  wish  to  take  that  back,  and  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  help  rendered  by  the  Press  of 
the  Atlantic  coast,  and  good,  noble  President 
Hayes. 

It  was  said  by  our  Representatives,  or  mis- 
representatives  in  Congress,  that  the  Eastern 
people  and  their  newspapers  are  in  the  dark 
— do  not  understand  the  situation  here.  If 
they  are  in  the  dark,  they  have  made  some 
“awful  ”  close  shots. 

The  whole  matter  is  in  a  nutshell.  It  is  a 
political  game  of  chess.  Three  years  ago 
the  Democratic  party,  wishing  to  head  off  a 
rising  workingmen’s  movement,  secured  a 
commission  from  the  Legislature  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  Chinese.  This  commission  took  tes¬ 
timony,  such  as  they  desired.  Senator  Sar¬ 
gent  heading  the  Republicans,  and  to  check¬ 
mate  the  Democratic  move,  trotted  out  a 
Congressional  Investigating  Committee,  with 
Senator  Morton  at  its  head.  Both  the  polit¬ 
ical  parties  began  a  howl  against  the  “  hea¬ 
then.”  This  reminds  me  of  the  story  of  the 
deacon  who  whispered  to  the  new  preacher 
“Don’t  preach  against  selling  whiskey,  to¬ 
day  ;  there  is  a  wholesale  dealer  in  the  con¬ 
gregation,  and  he  pays  liberally  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  church.”  The  young  preacher, 
somewhat  disgusted  as  an  ardent  temperance 
man,  said  “  What  shall  I  preach  against, 
then?”  The  deacon  answered  “O  against 
the  Mormons;  there  Is  not  one  here.”  The 
newspapers  and  offlee-seekers  could  safely 
preach  against  the  Chinese,  inasmuch  as 
they  cannot  vote,  or  read  English.  They 
have  played  this  game  until  Kearney  and  his 
party  are  entirely  beaten  by  the  Democrats 
and  Republicans,  and  he  is  raging  against 
both. 

The  newspapers  here  are  safe  in  asserting 
that  California  people  are  unanimously  against 
the  Chinamen,  for  they  have  united  in  not 
publishing  a  denial  of  this  absurdity.  If  the 
people  of  CaliTornia  are  so  united  against 
John  Chinaman,  why  go  to  Congress  to  get 
rid  of  them  ?  We  could  simply  refuse  to  hire 
them  to  work,  and  they  would  soon  leave. 

A  few  days  ago  I  met  a  chief  editor  of  a 
San  Francisco  paper,  and  said  to  him  “I  pro¬ 
test  against  the - committing  all  the  peo¬ 

ple  of  California  as  being  in  favor  of  that  in¬ 
famous  anti-Chinese  bill  which  has  passed  in 

Congress.”  He  said  “  It  is  a - political 

trick,” — ^using  an  emphatic  word  before  “po¬ 
litical  ”  not  suited  to  your  paper.  “Why  then 
do  you  not  denounce  it  in  one  of  your  strong 
editorials?”  He  answered  “O  we  can’t  al¬ 
ways  do  as  we  would.”  So  the  game  Is  play¬ 
ed,  and  will  be  until  after  election. 

I  have  lived  nearly  twenty-nine  years  in 
California,  and  am  firmly  of  the  opinion 

1st,  That  a  large  proportion  of  the  owners 
of  the  soil,  and  most  intelligent  people,  be¬ 
lieve  that  Chinamen  have  been  a  great  advan¬ 
tage  to  this  State ;  that  there  is  abundance  of 
room  for  all  we  have ;  that  there  is  no  neces¬ 
sity,  at  present,  for  limiting  Chinese  immi¬ 
gration,  and  probably  never  will  be. 

2d,  The  Chinamen  as  a  class,  are  peace¬ 
able,  quiet,  industrious,  honest,  temperate, 
frugal,  polite,  healthy,  and  independent.  No 
tramps  among  them. 

3d,  Chinamen  are  eminently  a  free  and  in¬ 
telligent  people ;  no  shadow  of  slavery  among 
them,  either  here  or  in  China.  They  have 
been  brought  up  under  a  patriarchal  govern¬ 
ment.  The  family  is  the  chief  power  in  Chi¬ 
na  for  govermental  purposes.  They  bring 
more  brain  power  into  the  sphere  of  common 
labor  than  most  other  nationalities;  come 
from  an  educated  parentage  through  many 
generations.  If  they  could  read  and  speak 
the  English  language,  they  would  be  eminent¬ 
ly  suited  for  American  citizenship.  No  peo¬ 
ple  more  wide-awake.  They  readily  adapt 
themselves  to  any  circumstances.  They  have 
learned  every  trade,  and  have  bought  and 
carried  to  China  the  most  expensive  and  in¬ 
tricate  machinery.  Already  they  navigate 
their  waters  by  steam.  Inside  of  twenty-five 
years,  China  war-steamers  will  enter  New 
York  harbor,  and  a  line  of  steamers,  owned 
in  China,  will  run  between  Hong  Kong  and 
San  Francisco.  In  this  generation,  Califor¬ 
nia  working  men  will  have  true  cause  of  com¬ 
plaint  at  the  competition  of  Chinamen  in 
China.  The  doors  of  commerce  with  that 
great  people  are  open,  and  can  never  be  shut. 

4th,  There  is  an  aspect  of  the  Chinese  ques¬ 
tion  which  politicians  here  scorn.  As  Sar¬ 
gent  and  Blaine,  they  regard  men  as  voting 
machines.  I  am  amazed  at  the  blindness  or 
dishonesty,  or  both,  of  men  who  occupy  posi¬ 
tions  of  honor  and  trust.  Chinamen  cannot 
vote;  therefore  they  may  be  insulted  and 
abused.  Christians  look  at  this  matter  in  a 
different  light.  They  see  a  special  providence 
in  this  meeting  of  the  representatives  of  one- 
third  of  the  human  race,  yet  in  heathen  dark¬ 
ness,  with  the  most  advanced  nation  of  Chris¬ 
tians. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  is  danger  of  the 
Chinamen  corrupting  our  people  by  their 
heathen  sentiments  and  practices.  I  have 
been  a  close  observer  in  this  matter  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  am  sure 
that  there  is  nothing  in  it.  Thousands  of  our 
best  families  have  Chinamen  as  house  ser¬ 
vants,  and  have  found  them  not  only  efficient, 
but  polite  and  modest,  making  abetter  impres¬ 
sion  on  children  than  the  Irish  Catholic  girls. 
I  have  employed  Chinamen  on  my  farm  for 
sixteen  years,  and  have  had  no  reason  of  com¬ 
plaint  ;  they  are  simply  excellent.  Thousands 
each  year  return  to  China  to  sing  the  sweet 
Sabbath-school  melodies  they  have  learned 
from  our  children,  to  their  brothers  and  sis¬ 
ters. 

It  is  said  that  the  average  time  a  Chinaman 
stays  in  California  is  five  years.  Then  let 
them  come  and  go,  and  bear  away  the  little 
money  they  have  earned  and  the  richer  treas¬ 
ures  of  knowledge  they  have  gained.  We  pay 


white  laborers  double  the  wages  paid  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  there  is  work  for 
all  who  will  work.  A  farm  hand  receives  hero 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  dollars  per 
month  and  boarding  the  year  round. 

There  is  room  in  California  for  a  million 
Christian  families,  and  each  one  may  have  the 
blessedness  of  being  in  the  Foreign  as  well  as 
Home  missionary  work,  while  they  dwell  un¬ 
der  their  own  vino  and  fig  tree.  “  The  Earth 
is  the  Lord’s,  and  the  fulness  thereof.”  Shall 
the  United  States  now  creep  into  the  shell 
drj’  and  hateful  from  which  she  drove  China  a 
few  years  ago  at  the  mouth  of  the  cannon  ?  A 
hundred  Fourth  of  July  jubilees  have  told  the 
nations  that  they  might  all  come  and  drink  at 
the  fountain  of  liberty.  If  we  are  now  to 
change,  let  us  treat  all  alike. 

C0nterTille,  Alameda  county.  Cal. 

PHILADELPHIA  LETTER. 

By  William  P.  Breed,  D.D. 

“Presbyterianism  in  Philadelphia ”  was  the 
subject  of  an  able  paper  recently  read  before 
our  Ministerial  Association,  by  the  Rev. 
Stephen  W.  Dana,  pastor  of  the  Walnut-street 
church.  West  Philadelphia.  By  his  kind  per¬ 
mission  the  gist  of  his  paper  goes  into  the 
columns  of  The  Evangelist.  Philadelphia 
was  the  birth-place  and  cradle  of  organized 
Presbyterianism  in  America.  “Here  were 
formed  its  first  Presbytery  in  1705  or  1706, 
its  first  Synod  in  1717,  and  its  first  General 
Assembly  In  1789.  Here  also  mot  all  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assemblies  of  the  now  Reunited  Church, 
except  three,  down  to  the  year  1834.” 

The  first  Presbyterian  congregation  in  this 
city  was  in  numbers  anything  but  imposing. 
There  were  probably  in  it  about  as  many 
Presbyteiians  as  there  were  in  the  Apostolic 
college,  not  counting  Judas  Iscariot.  Its  first 
pastor  was  Jedediah  Andrews.  This  small 
body  was  evidently  looked  upon  for  awhile  as 
a  sort  of  barnacle  on  the  sides  of  the  good 
ship  Philadelphia,  which  a  few  good  rubs 
would  destine  to  early  and  unmourned  ob¬ 
livion.  Mr.  Talbot,  the  Episcopal  missionary, 
writes,  “The Presbyterians  have  come  agreat 
way  to  lay  hands  on  one  another,  but  after  all 
Ithink  they  had  as  good  stay  at  home.”  The 
country  did  not  think  so  when  at  the  first 
blast  of  the  Revolution  trumpet,  every  Pres¬ 
byterian  in  the  land  exchanged  the  flag  of 
King  George  for  that  of  George  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  when  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and 
patriotic  voices  in  the  Congress  of  the  Decla¬ 
ration  was  that  of  a  Presbyterian  minister. 

Slow  however  as  was  the  growth  of  the 
Presbyterians,  in  a  few  years  Mr.  Talbot 
writes,  “A  new  meeting-house  has  boon  built 
for  Andrews  and  almost  finished,  which  I  am 
afraid  will  draw  away  a  great  part  of  the 
church  if  there  be  not  the  greatest  care  ta¬ 
ken.” 

Mr.,  Talbot’s  apprehensions  seem  to  have 
been  excessive.  The  advance  of  our  Church 
during  the  first  century  of  its  existence  was 
slow^nd  feeble.  One  of  the  hindrances  to 
its  growth  was  the  patriotism  of  its  members, 
which  made  them  the  object  of  savage  spite 
on  the  part  of  the  British  soldiery,  and  while 
the  latter  had  possession  of  the  city  largo 
numbers  of  Presbyterians  left  it  and  did  not 
again  return. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century,  seventy- 
eight  years  ago,  there  wore  but  three  Prosbj’- 
terian  churches  in  this  city,  embracing  less 
than  five  hundred  communicants,  in  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  a  little  over  sixty-nine  thousand. 

Passing  over  a  period  of  seventy-eight 
years,  we  find  in  the  Presbytery  of  Philadel- 
phiaSl  churches  and  chapels,  11,790  communi¬ 
cants,  and  13,273  Sunday-school  scholars.  In 
the  Philadelphia  Central,  34  churches,  11,073 
communicants,  and  14,522  Sunday-school 
scholars ;  and  in  Philadelphia  North,  within 
the  city  limits,  12  churches,  2,918  communi¬ 
cants,  3,736  Sunday-school  scholars ;  making 
an  aggregate  of  77  churches,  25,781  communi¬ 
cants,  and  31,531  Sunday-school  scholars.  In 
addition  to  this  there  are  several  preaching 
stations,  the  statistics  of  which  are  not  in¬ 
cluded. 

As  to  the  more  recent  growth  in  our  Church, 
say  within  the  last  seven  years — nine  new 
churches  and  chapels  have  been  established 
within  the  bounds  of  the  throe  Presbyteries. 
The  gain  in  communicants  has  been  in  all 
6,729,  an  increase  of  over  35  per  cent.  The 
gain  in  the  Sabbath-schools  during  the  same 
period  has  been  in  all  8,470 ;  a  gain  of  over 
36  per  cent.  “And  yet,”  writes  Mr.  Dana, 
“the  sad-faced  and  down-hearted  among  us 
gravely  and  periodically  announce  that  our 
Presbyterian  Church  is  losing  ground  in  the 
city,  and  sigh  for  the  good  old  times  of  their 
fathers.”  At  a  union  prayer-meeting  on  the 
Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges  one  sad-hearted 
brother  prayed,  as  the  last  man  in  the  time 
of  the  Flood  might  have  prayed,  informing 
the  Hearer  of  prayer  and  the  congregation 
that  our  Church  in  the  city  was  well  nigh  at 
her  last  gasp.  As  Brother  Dana  well  adds, 
“  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  Church  will  keep 
on  losing  ground  at  the  same  rate,  in  which 
case  we  shall  double  our  numbers  in  twenty 
years.” 

If  now  we  add  the  other  branches  of  the 
Presbyterian  family,  the  Reformed  Dutch, 
the  Reformed  not  Dutch,  and  the  United  Pres¬ 
byterian,  the  total  of  Presbyterian  churches 
in  the  city  is  108,  and  33,418  communicants. 
Estimating  the  population  of  the  city  at  850,- 
000,  there  is  a  Presbyterian  Church  for  every 
7,706  of  the  population,  and  one  communicant 
for  every  25  persons ;  while  in  1800  there  was 
one  church  to  23,136  of  the  population  and 
one  communicant  to  238.  The  membership 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  has  Increased  five 
and  a  half  times  faster  than  the  population  of 
the  city. 

And  since  the  Reunion  our  Church  has  se¬ 
cured  the  splendid  property  occupied  by  the 
Board  of  Publication  in  Chestnut  street ;  also 
a  Presbyterian  hospital  and  added  two  new 
wards,  with  an  endowment  of  $300,000 ;  a 
Presbyterian  home  for  aged  women ;  and  last, 
but  not  least,  a  Presbyterian  orphanage. 

There  is  in  hamd  one  more  Presbyterian  en¬ 
terprise,  a  college  for  our  daughters.  We 
have  schools  where  our  sons  are  as  plants 
grown  up  in  their  youth,  and  we  need  and  in¬ 
tend  to  have  a  crowning  school,  where  our 


daughters  may  be  as  cornerstones  polished 
after  the  similitude  of  a  palace.  We  propose 
a  kind  of  Presbyterian  Vassar.  A  board  of 
trustees  has  been  organized,  a  charter  secur¬ 
ed,  considerable  canvassing  for  funds  has 
been  done,  and  some  liberal  subscriptions 
made ;  and  when  the  sun  of  returning  finan¬ 
cial  prosperity  gets  a  little  farther  above  the 
horizon,  we  hope  to  add  this  institution  to  the 
others  that  flourish  under  the  shadow  of  the 
blue  flag  In  this  home  of  Presbyterianism. 

Cumntiuteiratttte. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  THE  CLERGY  TO 
SCIENCE. 

We  have  often  had  occasion,  in  going 
around  the  world,  to  recognize  the  services 
rendered  by  missionaries,  not  only  to  that 
cause  which  is  of  course  supreme  in  their 
minds  and  hearts,  but  incidentally  to  science 
and  literature.  Missionaries  are  sent  to  dis¬ 
tant  parts  of  the  earth — their  very  calling 
makes  them  travellers — and  they  are  at  once 
patient  observers,  and  so  careful  in  their 
statements  that  we  could  always  rely  upon 
them,  as  we  could  not  upon  superficial  and 
romancing  tourists.  In  some  cases,  as  in 
that  of  Livingstone,  they  have  explored  re¬ 
gions  before  unknown  to  the  civilized  world, 
of  which  they  have  furnished  the  first  au¬ 
thentic  information.  Often  they  are  men 
who  retain  from  their  college  days  a  love  for 
science,  and  in  the  intervals  of  missionary 
journeys  and  preachings,  find  a  grateful  re¬ 
lief  from  exhausting  labor  in  scientific  ob¬ 
servation.  Matthew  Carey,  the  pioneer  of 
English  Missions  in  India,  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Oriental  and  Asiatic  Society 
in  Calcutta,  which  comprised  the  most  learn¬ 
ed  Europeans  then  in  the  East.  He  was  also 
a  distinguished  botanist,  and  after  a  day 
spent  in  translating  the  Bible,  would  find 
rest  in  walking  about  his  garden  at  Seram- 
pore,  and  observing  the  wonders  of  tropical 
vegetation.  In  Burmah  wo  found  that  the 
best  book  on  the  Fauna  and  Flora  of  that 
most  interesting  country,  was  written  by  an 
American  missionary. 

But  these  tastes  and  pursuits  are  not  con¬ 
fined  to  missionaries.  Ministers  at  home, 
whether  in  city  or  coimtry,  retain  quite  as 
much  of  fondness  for  the  science  which  they 
studied  in  college,  as  lawyers ;  though  physi¬ 
cians  are  led  to  keep  up  their  knowledge  of 
chemistry,  at  least,  as  very  important  in 
their  profession.  The  late  Dr.  E.  R.  Beadle 
of  Philadelphia  was  a  mineralogist  of  very 
considerable  attainments,  and  had  a  large 
cabinet  of  minerals,  which  he  had  accumu¬ 
lated  in  the  course  of  years.  And  now  we 
have  from  the  same  city  an  illustration  which 
is  still  more  remarkable,  of  devotion  to  the 
study  of  a  department  of  natural  history. 
Our  friend.  Rev.  Ihr.  Henry  C.  McCook,  is  not 
only  an  honored  pastor  of  Philadelphia,  but 
an  equally  honored  member  of  its  Academy 
of  Natural  Sciences.  While  he  has  the  charge 
of  a  large  congregation,  and  is  widely  known 
as  an  energetic  and  laborious  pastor,  he  hatf 
found  time,  in  the  intervals  of  an  exacting 
profession,  to  prepare  a  work  on  “  Ants,” 
which  would  delight  the  soul  of  Darwin,  or 
others  who  are  enthusiasts  in  natural  his¬ 
tory. 

The  ant  seems  a  very  little  creature  to  fur¬ 
nish  a  subject  for  an  octavo  volume,  and  yet 
this  is  devoted  to  only  a  single  variety,  “The 
Agricultural  Ant  of  Texas,”  which,  the  author 
thinks,  represents  more  thoroughly  than  any 
other  species  the  whole  family  of  ants;  so 
that  by  studying  one,  we  may  know  some¬ 
thing  of  all.  To  quote  from  the  Preface : 

“  Its  admirable  social  organization ;  its  skill  as 
a  mason  in  excavating  its  vast  and  well-ordered 
system  of  underground  chambers;  its  extensive 
surface  operations  in  clearing  out  circular  court¬ 
yards  to  its  nests,  and  roadways  to  its  foraging 
grounds;  the  striking  variations  in  its  surface 
architecture  from  cones  to  flat  disks ;  its  highly- 
developed  stinging  powers,  which  place  it  among 
the  most  formidable  of  the  aculeate  species ;  and 
(not  to  mention  other  characteristics)  that  special 
harvesting  habit  to  which  it  owes  its  name,  and 
which  has  attracted  to  it  an  especial  interest, — all 
these  combine  to  make  the  Agricultural  Ant  of 
Texas  one  of  the  very  best  representatives  of  the 
emmet  family  in  all  its  most  striking  instincts.” 

To  study  their  habits,  the  writer  made  a 
visit  to  Texas  during  his  Summer  vacation, 
and  spent  weeks  in  bending  over  their  nests, 
inspecting  with  the  eye  and  the  microscope 
all  that  was  curious  and  wonderful  in  their 
bodily  structure  and  their  habits  of  life.  He 
says:  “In  order  to  solve,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  many  doubts  concerning  the  alleged  hab¬ 
its  of  this  interesting  insect,  the  field  was 
visited,  and  studies  prosecuted  while  encamp¬ 
ed  in  the  midst  of  a  large  colony  of  formica¬ 
ries.  The  nests  were  excavated,  thoroughly 
explored,  and  by  drawings  and  plaster-casts 
made  on  the  spot,  complete  views  of  the  ar¬ 
chitecture  obtained.  These  studies  were  fol¬ 
lowed  up  by  observations  upon  several  large 
artificial  formicaries  imported  from  Texas, 
and  kept  under  close  inspection  during  the 
Winter  and  Spring.” 

The  work  is  Illustrated  by  twenty-four 
plates,  containing  a  large  number  of  illus¬ 
trations  drawn  from  nature.  This  makes 
the  book  more  expensive ;  and  it  is  very  sig¬ 
nificant  of  the  limited  class  of  readers  inter¬ 
ested  in  such  studies,  that  notwithstanding 
its  scientific  value,  the  publisher  was  not 
willing  to  risk  his  money  in  It,  and  the  wri¬ 
ter,  after  all  the  labor  of  studying  the  subject 
and  preparing  the  work,  had  to  publish  it  at 
his  own  expense.  We  trust  he  may  be  reim¬ 
bursed  in  its  sale.  The  book  may  be  obtained 
by  sending  the  price  ($4) — which  is  very  cheap 
considering  the  cost  of  the  plates — to  Edward 
J.  Nolan,  M.D.,  Secretary  of  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences  in  Philadelphia.  But  whether 
it  will  yield  a  pecuniary  profit  or  not,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  reflects  the  greatest  credit  on  the  wri¬ 
ter’s  zeal  and  enthusiasm  in  the  study  of  nat¬ 
ural  history,  on  his  patient  observation  and 
his  untiring  industry.  Probably  the  book 
will  attract  more  attention  abroad  than  here. 
Already  we  see  it  is  the  text  for  a  very  long 
article  in  “  The  Scotsman”  of  Edinburgh.  It 
furnishes  one  more  instance  of  the  services 
rendered  by  the  ministers  of  religion  to  the 
cause  of  Natural  Science. 


GOETHE  AND  SCHILLER. 

Explanation  and  elucidation  are  better  than 
criticism.  We  have  had  hundreds  of  critiques 
upon  Goethe,  and  almost  as  many  panegyrics. 
Judged  by  a  high  standard  of  morality,  many 
things  in  his  life  were  wholly  indefensible. 
But  it  is  not  for  these  things,  but  in  spite  of 
them,  that  he  is  admired.  He  was  a  man  of 
wonderful  genius,  and  it  is  that  genius  which 
makes  his  writings  live.  It  is  probable  that 
his  influence  has  grown,  instead  of  declined, 
since  his  death,  and  that  it  is  to-day  more 
powerful  than  ever  on  both  sides  of  the  At¬ 
lantic.  Make  all  allowance  for  the  “  eccen¬ 
tricities  of  genius,”  or  something  worse — for 
his  cold  heart,  his  selfishness,  and  his  immor¬ 
al  life — ^yet  the  fact  remains  that  he  is  regard¬ 
ed  by  many  of  the  able  and  cultured  men  even 
of  England  and  America,  as  the  first  mind  of 
the  modern  age.  This  fact  is  sufficient  to 
give  a  perpetual  interest  to  the  story  of  his 
life  and  his  works. 

The  biography  of  Goethe  by  the  late  George 
Henry  Lewes,  is  very  unsatisfactory,  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  critical  and  unsympathetic ;  it 
gives  an  outside  view  of  a  nature  which  of 
all  others  needs  to  be  interpreted  from  with¬ 
in.  Mr.  Lewes  was  not  a  poet  nor  an  ideal¬ 
ist  ;  he  had  too  little  sympathy  with  the  sen¬ 
timents,  the  sensibilities,  the  spiritual  and 
ideal  side  of  a  nature  like  Goethe’s,  to  appre¬ 
ciate  it  thoroughly,  and  to  do  it  full  justice ; 
he  lacked  the  key  to  the  motives  which  lay 
hidden  behind  the  acts  which  he  censures ;  his 
materialistic  and  skeptical  views  put  him  out 
of  patience  with  the  great  German’s  chase 
after  illusions,  and  dallying  with  dreams,  as 
though  there  was  nothing  real  and  worthy 
beyond  the  hard  and  dry  lines  of  his  narrow 
philosophy.  His  “Life  of  Goethe”  was  con¬ 
sidered  too  full  of  praise  by  the  English  crit¬ 
ics  when  it  appeared ;  and  yet  it  is  the  only 
popular  biography  of  the  German  poet  in 
English  literature ! 

Mr.  George  H.  Calvert  of  Newport  gave  us 
a  few  years  since  “A  Study”  of  Goethe,  which 
went  to  a  still  further  extreme  of  idolatry. 
The  flame  of  his  intense  admiration  burned 
away  everything  unworthy  and  unlovely,  and 
threw  a  glorifying  radiance  over  all  he  wrote 
and  did.  Still  there  was  something  very  help¬ 
ful  and  contagious  in  his  enthusiasm,  in  this 
over-critical  age. 

And  now  comes  Prof.  Boyesen  of  Cornell 
(a  young  Swedish  scholar,  transplanted  to 
this  coimtry,  who  gives  excellent  promise  of 
distinction  in  a  literary  sphere,  besides  being 
one  of  the  best  interpreters  between  the  lit¬ 
eratures  of  the  Old  World  and  the  New),  and 
puts  American  readers  under  obligations  by 
what  may  be  called  a  biographical  explana¬ 
tion  of  Goethe  and  Schiller — an  account 
of  their  lives  and  writings,  as  interpreted  to¬ 
day  by  the  best  German  anthorities,  and  as 
they  stand  revealed  in  the  clear,  white  light 
of  history.  It  is  not  a  full  biography,  and  it 
makes  the  reader  more  than  ever  lament  the 
premature  death  of  Bayard  Taylor,  leaving 
his  proposed  biography  of  these  twin  stars  in 
the  firmament  of  German  literature  unflnish* 
ed  and  unflnishable.  But  Prof.  Boyesen  has 
given  the  outline  of  their  lives,  with  Inci¬ 
dents  enough  for  the  purpose  of  illustration 
and  elucidation.  With  ample  knowledge  of 
the  literature  of  the  subject,  he  has  entered 
into  the  spirit  of  both  these  great  authors, 
and  given  a  sympathetic  interpretation  of 
them.  His  modest  volume  gives  the  reader 
unacquainted  with  the  German  language  an 
adequate  and  admirable  idea  of  what  those 
men  wrote,  and  who  they  were  and  how  they 
lived ;  and  this  is  better  than  acres  of  the  su¬ 
perficial  and  supercilious  fine  writing  called 
“  criticism.” 

Prof.  Boyesen  is  a  great  admirer  of  both 
poets,  and  he  tells  why,  so  that  his  readers 
can  hardly  help  feeling  an  eager  interest  in 
them,  and  understanding  the  secret  of  their 
fame.  li  seems  to  us  that  he  is  too  much  of 
a  Goethean,  and  that  his  enthusiasm  some¬ 
what  gets  the  better  of  his  judgment.  But 
he  has  made  a  very  interesting  and  service¬ 
able  book,  which  ought  to  be  popular  in  liter¬ 
ary  circles.  Published  by  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons,  New  York. 

In  Harper’s  Magazine  for  April,  the  new  se¬ 
ries  of  papers  by  S.  G.  W.  Benjamin,  on  Amer¬ 
ican  art,  is  continued,  the  subject  this  month 
being  American  Sculpture,  with  fine  engrav¬ 
ings,  representing  works  by  Powers,  Craw¬ 
ford,  Randolph  Rogers,  Gould,  Ward,  Story, 
Simmons,  Rinehart,  Miss  Hosmer,  Palmer, 
O’Donovan,  Thompson,  John  Rogers,  and 
Hartley.  Helen  S.  Conant,  in  an  illustrated 
paper  entitled  “  Picturesque  Edinburgh,”  pre¬ 
sents  the  historical  and  romantic  associations 
of  the  old  town.  By  way  of  contrast,  this  is 
followed  by  Frank  H.  Taylor’s  “  Street  Scenes 
in  Havana.”  R.  H.  Stoddard  writes  of  Rich¬ 
ard  Henry  Dana;  and  in  a  paper  entitled 
“The  Practical  Interrogation  of  Nature,”  Dr. 
J.  W.  Draper  admits  the  reader  to  his  labora¬ 
tory,  and  shows  him  by  what  processes  he 
reached  some  of  his  discoveries  in  science. 
Our  friend  E.  P.  Roe,  writes  of  “  A  Kitchen 
Garden  ”  in  a  way  to  instruct  and  enlist  many 
in  that  line  of  things.  A  collection  of  letters 
written  by  Dr.  Samuel  Latham  Mitchill  to  his 
wife  from  Washington,  while  he  was  there  as 
Representative  and  Senator  from  New  York 
(1801-1813),  and  hitherto  unpublished,  are  full 
of  descriptions  of  the  prominent  men,  and  of 
the  social  and  public  events  of  that  day. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  April  has  respect  | 
to  the  season,  beginning  with  Easter  HymnM 
from  Old  Cloisters ;  Irene  the  Missionary  ijfl 
begun ;  The  Fool’s  Prayer  is  jmetry ;  T^| 
Indian  Territory  is  by  Theodora  R.  J^^|H 
New  York  Theatres  are  discussed  an^^^^^l 
ly;  The  Pension  Beaurepas 
James  Jr. ;  A  day  in  Colorado 
poetic  sketch,  by  Mary 

Lives  by  the  Old  Mastcr^^^^^^^^^^l 

A  Workman’s 
Return  of 
Living  in 

The  Contribu^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

a  very  excellent 

Dr.  R.  L.  Stant 
land,  is  81  Souths 
Loudon,  W.  C.,  Ei 
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SEMIXISCESCES  OF  OLD  TEMPLE  HILL. 

The  notice  of  Bey.  Jamee  Nichols,  so  long 
principal  of  Gteneseo  Academy,  New  York,  in 
The  Eyakoelist  of  March  6,  called  up  many 
precious  memories  with  scores  of  your  read¬ 
ers  who  were  formerly  students  at  ‘‘  Temple 
Hill.”  Can  it  be  possible  that  it  was  twenty- 
seven  years  ago  when  a  boy  Just  in  his  teens 
rode  up  in  front  of  the  Academy  in  the  four- 
horse  thoroughbrace  stage  which  then  ran  be¬ 
tween  Canandaigua  and  Mt.  Morris  ?  We  re¬ 
member  it  as  though  it  were  yesterday.  Prof. 
Nichols  and  good  Deacon  Tracy,  with  whom 
we  afterwards  boarded,  were  on  the  porch, 
and  a  score  of  gaping  boys  were  looking  to 
see  who  had  come.  How  our  heart  sank 
within  us!  With  fear  and  trembling  we 
followed  the  kind  Professor  into  his  study, 
and  showed  him  our  credentials.  We  who 
had  boasted  a  few  hours  before  that  we  never 
would  be  homesick,  were  ready  to  cry  at  the 
very  thought  of  home.  They  called  us  “  lit¬ 
tle  ”  then,  and  we  were  the  youngest  member 
of  the  Academy ;  now  we  have  a  boy  almost 
ready  for  college,  who  would  probably  follow 
us  at  Temple  Hill,  were  the  old  institution  in 
existence. 

Qeneseo  Academy  was  situated  on  the  hill, 
above  the  village  of  Geneseo,  overlooking  the 
Genesee  valley.  From  thence  we  had  a  view 
north,  south,  and  east,  stretching  miles  away, 
and  surpassing  any  thing  we  have  since  seen 
of  its  kind.  Here  the  Genesee  valley  shows 
its  best.  Willlamstown,  Mass.,  is  different; 
Clinton,  N.  Y.,  is  somewhat  like,  but  not 
equal  to,  it.  Here  was  a  real  academic  grove, 
given  to  the  Academy  by  the  first  General 
Wordsworth.  There  were  two  buildings — 
one  for  boys,  and  the  other  for  girls.  In  the 
latter  were  also  the  chapel  and  the  boarding- 
hall.  The  country  around  abounds  in  most 
beautiful  walks,  noted  among  which  are  Fall 
Brook  and  Big  free,  connected  with  Indian 
legends.  Never  can  we  forget  those  Satur- 
day-afternoon  excursions,  and  that  Summer 
morning  when,  with  a  now  Chicago  lawyer, 
we  arose  at  four  o’clock  and  scoured  the 
country  for  fiowers,  which  the  astonished  ma¬ 
trons  used  to  find  on  their  door-knobs.  The 
Wordsworths  owned  thousands  of  acres  in 
that  section,  and  much  of  it  they  saved  from 
the  woodman’s  axe.  Near  the  Academy  was 
a  large  grove,  whose  aisles  often  resounded 
with  the  eloquence  of  the  young  Demosthe¬ 
nes  and  Ciceros. 

Prof.  Nichols  governed  his  boys  with  great 
skill.  His  girls  needed  no  discipline.  We 
never  had  any  such  troubles  as  neighboring 
institutions  often  had  where  the  sexes  were 
separate.  He  made  very  few  rules ;  so  that 
there  were  less  to  break.  But  he  took  it  for 
granted  that  we  knew  what  was  proper  for 
young  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  trusted  us. 
He  was  our  friend,  and  his  wife  was  as  a  mo¬ 
ther  to  us.  His  name  belongs  with  that  of 
Samuel  Taylor  and  Marshall  Henshaw  and 
Arnold  of  Bugby. 

We  learned  some  things  there  of  coeduca¬ 
tion  which  were  not  at  all  fiattering  to  our 
sex.  Mathematics  were  our  boast,  and  we 
felt  ashamed,  young  as  we  were,  to  let  a 
young  lady,  who  was  afterwards  captured  by 
one  of  the  Queen’s  subjects,  bear  off  the  prize. 
We  remember  also  how  one  of  the  Macs,  af-» 
terwards  marshalled  into  the  ministry,  beat 
us  all  in  Virgil.  “  Forsan  et  heec  olim  mem- 
inisse  juvablt,"  we  read  together.  Her  mem¬ 
ory,  as  well  as  that  of  all  the  Macs  and  Has¬ 
tings  and  others  of  Mt.  Morris  and  Sparta,  is 
pleasant. 

How  many  old  faces  come  up,  while  many 
are  lost  or  mingled  with  the  other  groups 
with  which  we  have  since  been  associated. 
Only  last  Autumn,  at  our  meeting  of  Synod, 
we  were  claimed  for  entertainment  by  an  old 
Temple  Hill  boy,  and  those  times  were  talk¬ 
ed  over  far  into  the  night.  We  are  boys  yet ; 
none  of  us  feel  any  older.  But  time  has 
wrought  his  changes.  Some  are  not. 

Not  the  least  of  the  institutions  of  the  old 
Academy  were  the  literary  societies,  the 
Young  Men’s  Association  and  the  Theta  Chi. 
In  these  we  learned  to  debate,  and  for  their 
papers  we  used  to  write.  Yes  (tell  it  not), 
we  even  attempted  to  write  lines ;  we  will  not 
say  poetry,  for  we  were  not  born  that  way. 
Those  debates  were  invaluable.  It  may  be 
they  even  gave  us  too  great  facility  in  extem¬ 
pore  speaking  for  the  good  of  our  congrega¬ 
tions. 

It  was  there  we  also  learned  to  scribble  for 
the  papers.  Shall  we  impart  the  secret  ?  As 
an  exercise  in  the  Composition  Class,  we  were 
required  to  take  notes  of  Dr,  Ward’s  ser¬ 
mons,  and  write  them  out  for  our  Monday’s 
class.  His  sermons  always  had  heads  and 
points,  and  would  bear  repeating.  Then 
there  were  controversies  in  The  Livingston 
Bepublican ;  next  we  reported  to  The  Spring- 
field  (Maes.)  Bepublican ;  and  since  then  The 
EvanoeIiIST  has  been  afflicted  by  our  pen. 
This  recalls  Dr.  Ward’s  lectures  to  the  stu¬ 
dents  on  “The  Evidences  of  Christianity.” 
Little  did  he  know  the  good  he  was  doing. 
Among  the  steps  backward  of  our  time,  is 
the  dropping  of  this  study  in  our  academies. 

Another  good  feature  of  this  Academy, 
which  we  afterwards  found  in  its  perfection 
under  Dr.  Hopkins  at  old  Williams,  was  the 
Monday  morning’s  recitation  in  the  Shorter 
Catechism,  with  proofs.  How  invaluable  to 
us  now  these  are !  Among  the  things  we 
show  our  children  with  pride,  because  we 
now  appreciate  their  profit,  are  two  volumes, 
on  the  fiy-pages  of  which  are  written  “  For 
excellence  in  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,” 
and  “  The  Catechism.”  We  knew  the  genera¬ 
tions  of  four  years  at  the  Academy,  although 
we  were  away  a  part  of  the  time  in  business. 
What  splendid  men  and  women  they  have 
made !  and  all  of  them  look  back  with  rever- 
nce  to  the  teachers  at  Temple  Hill.  Besides 
*  Nichols,  we  recall  Bev.  Messrs.  W.  B. 
ins,  Charles  B.  Clarke,  William  Hart, 
Edson;  and  Mrs.  Nichols,  Mrs.Os- 
Phelps,  and  Miss  Mason.  Of 
can  be  said  "We  were  bom 
'3  makes  it  a  hallowed  spot, 
n  we  recall,  there  have  gone 
the  Presbyterian  Church, 
Dominions:  Proctor  at 
rockport,  N.  Y. ;  Hill, 
mlng,  N.  Y. ;  Guthrie 
rian  Church;  Willard 
Gouvemeur,  N.  Y. ; 
is. ;  Morey  of  South 
dar  Bapids,  Iowa; 
Iowa;  Longmuir  of 
lorence,  Italy;  and 


Butler,  who  went  to  Chins.  None  of  these 
are  D.Ds,  but  we  have  never  heard  that  the 
divlnitj’  of  any  of  them  needed  doctoring 
after  the  good  training  this  Academy  gave 
them.  Who  would  have  thought  that  Mc¬ 
Pherson  would  become  United  States  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  ?  Prof.  Ward  of  Bochester 
University  was  also  one  of  the  Temple  Hill 
boys,  and  we  well  remember  his  unquenchable 
enthusiasm  for  science,  and  the  wonderful 
things  he  brought  back  from  his  tramps. 

Three  years  on  Temple  Hill  dearly  attach¬ 
ed  us  to  that  spot,  and  to  many  of  the  people 
of  the  village.  It  is  sad  to  think  that  those 
buildings  are  unused,  and  the  hill  is  silent. 
The  State  Normal  School  at  Geneseo  cannot 
fill  wholly  its  place.  This  leaves  out  almost 
entirely  the  Christian  element,  which  was 
the  grand  inspiration  of  the  old  Academy. 
Why  even  now  cannot  some  Samuel  Taylor 
be  found  to  build  again  on  these  ruins  a  clas¬ 
sical  school,  which  shall  be  to  Western  New 
York  what  Andover  and  Easthampton  are  to 
Massachusetts  ?  Steuben. 

CONCERFDrO  OUB  CHURCHES  IK  ERIE,  FA. 

By  Anion  Smyth,  D.D. 

I  was  detained  in  the  pleasant  city  of  Erie, 
Pa.,  over  a  recent  Sunday,  and  concerning  our 
churches  there,  I  will  mention  a  few  facts  il¬ 
lustrative  of  their  history  and  present  condi¬ 
tion. 

The  First  Church  celebrated  its  semi-cen¬ 
tennial  in  June  1875.  The  Presbytery  of  Erie 
was  organized  by  the  Synod  of  Virginia  in 
1801.  The  country  was  then  new,  and  the 
churches  few  and  feeble.  The  territory  then 
embraced  that  now  covered  by  no  less  than 
eight  of  our  strongest  Presbyteries.  The  pio¬ 
neer  Presbyterian  minister  in  Erie  county  was 
the  Rev.  Elisha  McCurdy  in  1799.  Two  years 
later  he  revisited  the  county,  accompanied 
by  Philip  Jackson,  who  was  known  as  “the 
praying  elder.”  “It is  related  of  this  pray¬ 
ing  elder,  that  on  one  occasion,  being  in  a 
great  strait  for  want  of  money  to  pay  his  tax¬ 
es,  and  seeing  no  ordinary  way  of  raising  it, 
he  resolved  to  retire  to  the  woods  to  lay  his 
necessities  before  the  Lord.  Taking  his  gun 
with  him,  as  he  usually  did,  he  knelt  down  in 
a  retired  place  by  a  log,  laying  his  gun  before 
him.  After  closing  his  supplication,  he  heard 
a  crackling  of  brush  just  before  him,  when 
opening  his  eyes,  he  saw  a  wolf  regarding 
him.  The  wolf  was  shot,  and  his  scalp 
brought  bounty  sufficient  for  his  wants.” 

In  1806,  the  Bev.  Johnston  Eaton,  father  of 
Rev.  8.  J.  M.  Eaton,  D.D.,  of  Franklin,  or¬ 
ganized  the  Church  in  Fairview.  He  was 
Government  Chaplain  at  Presque  Isle,  now 
Erie,  but  preached  to  citizens  as  opportunity 
offered. 

The  First  Church  in  Erie  was  organized  in 
1815,  but  it  was  not  till  1825  that  their  first 
pastor  was  installed,  their  charter  received, 
when  they  dedicated  its  first  church  edifice  and 
chose  their  first  board  of  elders.  Hence  they 
regarded  1875  as  their  proper  Semi-Centenni¬ 
al.  The  first  pastor  was  the  Rev.  David  Mc¬ 
Kinney,  who  came  to  Erie  recommended  by 
Dr.  Alexander  of  Princeton.  It  is  said  that 
his  salary  was  thirt3'-three  dollars  per  month. 
That  amount  seems  rather  small,  but  he 
doubtless  had  the  privilege  enjoyed  by  Elder 
Jackson  of  shooting  wolves,  and  “the woods 
were  full  of  them.” 

In  1829  Mr.  McKinney  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  George  Lyon,  D.D.,  of  revered  memory. 
For  forty  years  he  held  the  pastorate.  The 
period  of  his  ministry  was  noted  for  extensive 
revivals,  when  hundreds  became  the  subjects 
of  renewing  grace,  and  the  church  became 
strong  and  infiuential. 

Dr.  Lyon  died  in  March  1871,  and  in  Decem¬ 
ber  of  the  same  year,  the  Bev.  A.  H.  Carrier 
succeeded  to  the  pastorate,  who,  after  an  able 
and  successful  ministry,  resigned  in  January 
of  the  present  year.  Out  of  this  church  have 
sprung  into  vigorous  life  three  other  church¬ 
es,  of  which  I  will  speak  further  on.  The 
present  membership  is  300.  They  have  a 
commodious  and  beautiful  house  of  worship, 
and  the  hope  of  growth  and  prosperity  in  the 
future  as  in  the  past.  At  present  their  pulpit 
is  ably  and  very  acceptably  supplied  by  the 
Bev.  John  H.  Edwards,  a  resident  of  Erie, 
who  on  account  of  poor  health,  has  had  for 
some  years  past  no  pastoral  charge.  He 
preaches  but  once  each  Sabbath,  but  the  one 
sermon  I  heard  from  him  last  Sunday  had  ip 
it  thought  enough  for  two  good  average  dis¬ 
courses. 

Not  only  the  wrath  of  man,  but  also  his 
folly  is  sometimes  made  to  praise  God.  So 
it  was  in  Erie  in  1854,  when  the  Park  Pres- 
bj'terian  Church  arose.  In  that  year  “grim 
visaged  war  ”  raged  in  beautiful  Erie.  One 
party  contended  that  the  Lake  Shore  Rail¬ 
road  should  there  break  gauge,  requiring  that 
passengers  and  freight  should  be  unloaded 
and  reloaded.  That  would  make  Erie  a  great 
city.  But  the  Railroad  men  did  not  see  it  in 
that  light,  and  they  proceeded  to  equalize  the 
grades  of  the  two  roads  from  Buffalo  and 
from  Cleveland,  which  met  at  Erie.  So  far 
did  the  strife  proceed  that  the  track  was  torn 
up  for  some  distance,  and  the  interference  of 
the  State  authorities  was  necessitated.  So 
bitter  did  the  partisan  feeling  become,  that  a 
large  number  of  the  members  of  the  First 
Church  withdrew  and  organized  the  Park 
Church.  The  time  had  come  when  a  second 
church  was  needed,  and  to-day  the  younger 
is  nearly  equal  to  the  older  in  its  member¬ 
ship,  and  quite  its  equal  as  to  wealth  and  all 
instrumentalities  for  usefulness. 

The  pastors  of  the  Park  Church  have  been. 
Rev.  William  M.  Blackburn,  D.D.,  now  Pro¬ 
fessor  in  our  Theological  Seminary  at  Chica¬ 
go  ;  Rev.  George  Cain ;  Rev.  J.  Otis  Dennis- 
ton;  and  the  present  very  efficient  pastor. 
Rev,  Thomas  Fullerton,  D.D.,  who  was  in¬ 
stalled  six  years  ago,  but  whose  dismission 
is,  according  to  present  appearances,  very  far 
in  the  future.  When  a  young  man.  Dr.  Fuller¬ 
ton  for  six  years  practised  law  in  Columbus, 
0.  He  then  became  a  minister  and  held  suc¬ 
cessful  pastorates  in  Cincinnati  and  Spring- 
field,  O.,  and  for  two  years  was  a  Professor  in 
Wooster  University. 

It  was  a  service  of  tender  and  joyful  inter¬ 
est  that  I  attended  in  that  favored  church 
last  Sabbath  afternoon,  when  thirty-three 
persons,  upon  profession  of  their  faith,  enter¬ 
ed  into  covenant  with  God  and  His  people. 
One  man  had  reached  his  seventieth  year,  an¬ 
other  his  sixtieth.  Some  were  of  middle  age, 
while  a  majority  were  youth  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  years. 

“The  Central  Church,”  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Carrier,  “organized  in  1871,  was  a  transplant¬ 
ation  at  once  of  officers  from  its  session,  an 
associate  pastor  from  its  pulpit.  Rev.  C.  C. 


Kimball,  installed  in  1868,  workers  from  its 
Sabbath-school,  and  numbers  from  its  com¬ 
munion.”  Mr.  Kimball  resigned  last  Autumn, 
leaving  a  church  of  larger  membership  than 
that  of  either  the  First  or  the  Park  Church. 
The  Rev.  Solon  Cobb  is  their  present  pastor, 
having  been  called  from  the  Congregational 
Church  in  Medford,  Mass.,  and  he  gives  prom¬ 
ise  of  great  usefulness.  It  was  with  very 
deep  interest  that  I  listened  to  his  preaching 
last  Sabbath  evening. 

The  Chestnut-street  Church,  of  which  the 
Rev.  J.  Rogers  Wilson  is  pastor,  is  a  recent 
colony  of  Dr.  Fullerton’s  church.  It  is  not 
yet  strong,  but  it  gives  promise  of  a  prosper¬ 
ous  future.  I  did  not  have  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  Mr.  Wilson,  but  I  heard  him  spoken 
of  in  terms  of  high  commendation, 

BOSTON. 

Letter  from  Rev.  Dr.  Stryker. 

My  Bear  Evangelist :  I  could  not  decline  the 
invitation  of  mj'  invalid  friend,  and  former 
travelling  companion.  Rev.  James  B.  Dunn, 
to  visit  him ;  and  so,  packing  my  travelling 
bag,  I  started  for  “the  Hub.” 

A  large  and  enthusiastic  audience  greeted 
me  on  Friday  evening  last  to  hear  a  lecture 
on  Matrimony.  On  Sabbath  I  preached  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  to  a  house  full  of  people  In 
the  Columbus-avenue  Presbyterian  Church. 
It  is  an  inspiration  to  look  such  an  audience 
in  the  face.  These  people  come  from  all 
parts  of  Boston  and  the  suburbs,  some  of  them 
travelling  four  or  five  miles.  No  doubt  they 
were  originally  attracted  by  the  magic  infiu- 
ence  of  the  pastor.  But  this  is  not  all.  For 
two  months  or  more  the  pastor  has  been  sick, 
and  yet  the  people  come  regularly  to  their 
church  home,  not  only  on  the  Sabbath,  but 
during  the  week.  They  are  certainly  a  re¬ 
markable  people  for  attending  church.  Many 
of  them  are  from  the  old  country,  where  they 
learned  the  good  habit  of  going  to  meeting,  and 
now  in  a  new  countrj'  it  is  especiallj’  pleasant 
for  them  to  meet  each  other  in  the  house  of 
God.  Moreover  they’  are  Presbyterians,  and 
they  prefer  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
faith  to  the  Saybrook  Platform. 

Our  friend.  Dr.  Dunn,  is  daily  improving 
in  his  health,  and  we  hope  will  soon  be  able 
to  resume  his  parochial  duties,  but  his  sick¬ 
ness  has  proved  one  thing  quite  conclusively, 
to  his  gratification  and  to  the  gratification  of 
many  others,  that  the  church  of  which  he  is 
pastor  is  built  not  upon  him  as  a  foundation, 
but  upon  the  Lord.  The  success  of  this  en¬ 
terprise  has  been  wonderful,  and  we  believe 
the  work  is  permanent.  A  commodious  and 
beautiful  sanctuary,  finely  located,  with  such 
a  pastor  and  such  a  people,  why  may  we  not 
hope  for  still  larger  blessings  in  the  future 
than  any  which  have  been  experienced  in  the 
past  ? 

Other  Chnrchei. 

We  stepped  into  the  new  “Old  South”  on 
Sabbath  afternoon,  and  heard  a  scholarly  dis¬ 
course  by  Dr.  Manning  on  the  Authenticity 
of  the  Bible,  one  of  a  series.  A  magnificent 
building  is  this,  rivalling  in  its  beauty  and 
grandeur  some  of  the  cathedrals  of  the  old 
world.  The  pictures  in  the  windows  are  a 
little  too  gay  and  gaudy,  and  are  calculated 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  stranger  from 
the  sermon;  but  there  are  some  delicate 
mosaics,  and  a  fine  frieze  which  demands  care¬ 
ful  inspection.  On  the  pulpit  is  an  old  folio 
Bible  printed  in  Oxford  in  1717. 

Dr.  Withrow  holds  his  own  finely.  He 
looks  well,  and  we  hear  only  good  things 
about  him  and  his  ministry. 

The  Central  Church  feel  very  sure  they  will 
secure  Dr,  Duryea  as  their  pastor.  This  is  a 
serious  conflict  between  Brookljm  and  Boston, 
and  it  is  a  question  whether  it  is  not  time  to 
put  a  stop  to  this  raid  of  the  Congregational- 
ists  upon  the  Presbyterians. 

Rev.  Herman  Hager  from  Chicago  is  doing 
a  good  work  in  the  German  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Lawrence.  This  church  was  organ¬ 
ized  only  three  months  ago,  and  has  in  that 
time  made  encouraging  progress.  We  under¬ 
stand  also  that  the  brother  who  has  lately* 
taken  charge  of  our  church  in  East  Boston  is 
meeting  with  good  success.  Upon  the  whole 
it  seems  to  us,  although  New  England  cannot 
be  called  Presbyterian  ground,  our  churches 
even  in  that  barren  region  are  showing  a 
good  record. 

Evangelical  Alliance. 

This  society  in  Boston  consists  of  all  the 
orthodox  clergy  of  the  city  and  vicinity. 
They  meet  every  two  months.  It  was  my 
good  fortune  to  attend  their  meeting  on  Mon¬ 
day  last,  and  to  hear  an  exceedingly  interest¬ 
ing  paper  read  by  Rev.  Dr.  Johnson  of  Cam¬ 
bridge.  The  object  of  this  paper  was  to  show 
that  religion  in  New  England  was  not  on  the 
wane,  but  on  the  increase.  Many  statistics 
were  cited  to  establish  this  fact.  This  paper 
should  be  published  and  scattered.  It  would 
be  read  with  Interest  and  profit  not  only  in 
the  Eastern  States,  but  everywhere. 

Joseph  Cook. 

Perhaps  the  great  lion  of  Boston  at  the 
present  time  Is  Joseph  Cook.  A  stranger 
would  certainly  think  so  as  he  saw  Tremont 
temple  on  Monday  noon  packed  with  men 
and  women,  some  of  them  not  able  to  get 
seats,  all  eager  to  listen  to  the  words  of  elo¬ 
quence  and  wisdom  dropping  from  the  lips  of 
this  truly  wonderful  man.  In  the  prelude  to 
his  lecture  last  Monday,  he  spoke  concerning 
the  influence  exerted  upon  the  religious  world 
by  the  International  Sabbath-school  Lessons. 
The  lecture  itself  was  a  scientific  discussion 
of  the  infiuence  of  alcohol  on  the  brain. 

A  Fine  Fictnre. 

We  were  conducted  by  our  friend.  Dr.  With¬ 
row,  to  the  studio  of  an  artist,  and  so  inter¬ 
ested  were  we  in  the  pictures  we  there  saw, 
we  have  quite  forgotten  the  name  of  the 
painter.  But  we  can  never  forget  one  of  his 
late  studies,  representing  the  interview  be¬ 
tween  Christ  and  Pilate.  The  conception  is 
grand.  We  think  the  artist  Is  correct  In  re¬ 
presenting  Pilate  appearing  as  if  he  was  ar¬ 
raigned  before  Christ  rather  than  Christ  as  ar¬ 
raigned  before  Pilate.  It  is  true  our  Saviour 
was  the  prisoner,  but  one  who  reads  the  sa¬ 
cred  narrative  carefully  will  see  that  the 
Roman  Governor  when  he  asked  the  ques¬ 
tion  “What  is  truth,”  felt  and  acknowledged 
his  Inferiority  to  the  Great  Being  who  stood 
before  him. 

Boston  is  not  so  large  a  city  as  New  York, 
and  perhaps  inferior  to  the  great  American 
metropolis  In  some  other  particulars,  but  just 
now  it  must  be  admitted  Boston  is  the  clean¬ 
er  of  the  two.  Perhaps  If  the  streets  of  our 
large  cities  were  more  free  from  filth.  Dr. 
Talmagc  and  other  reformers  would  find  less 
moral  scum. 


A  “CHURCH  CONGRESS.”  ! 

In  a  former  article  the  writer  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  some  liabilities  which  are  connected 
with  the  preponderance  of  the  “ business” 
element  in  our  ecclesiastical  bodies.  It  may 
be  assumed  that  the  consciousness  of  such 
liabilities  was  one  of  the  causes  which  led 
our  Episcopalian  brethren  to  establish  their 
“Church  Congress.”  It  is  not  the  special 
purpose  of  this  article  to  urge  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  similar  “  Congress”  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  but  to  point  out  a  few  of  the 
desiderata  in  ecclesiastical  life  for  which, 
whether  by  a  “  Congress”  orotherwiso,  it  were 
well  that  some  provision  should  be  made. 

1.  It  is  desirable  to  release  the  Church,  so 
far  as  possible,  from  its  bondage  to  forms  and 
routine,  to  bring  about  the  proper  subordina¬ 
tion  of  mechanism  to  life,  of  instrumentali¬ 
ties  to  the  ends  for  which  they  exist.  There 
is  much  in  the  true  life  of  the  Church  which 
can  find  no  expression,  at  least  no  adequate 
expression  in  the  working  of  Its  machinery. 
There  is  much  that  needs  to  be  done,  espe¬ 
cially  In  our  time,  in  guiding  and  helping  the 
development  of  Christian  thought.  In  promot¬ 
ing  the  culture  of  Christian  sentiment,  In  ad¬ 
justing  the  right  relations  of  the  Church  to 
social  questions,  for  which  the  regular  busi¬ 
ness  routine  of  our  ecclesiastical  sj’stem 
furnishes  very  insufficient  opportunity. 

2.  It  Is  desirable  to  give  greater  breadth  to 
the  corporate  life  of  the  Church.  Something 
is  needed  to  bring  into  more  efficient  activity 
elements  in  the  Church  which  are  now  almost 
or  quite  lifoperative,  to  provide  new  and  im¬ 
portant  interests  about  which  the  thought 
and  practical  life  of  the  Church  may  gather, 
to  bring  the  Church  into  contact  with  the 
wants  of  the  age  at  a  greater  number  of  points 
than  is  possible  at  present.  Whether  or  not 
we  receive  without  qualification  the  poetic 
dictum  of  Tennyson — “  more  complex  is  more 
perfect  ’ — it  is  at  least  certain  that  modem 
life,  modern  civilization,  modern  thought, 
present  problems  of  ever-lncreaslng  complex¬ 
ity.  It  is  no  less  certain  that  the  ordinary 
routine  of  ecclesiastical  business  furnishes 
but  scant  opportunity  for  grappling  directly 
and  vlgorouslj’  with  these  problems.  No  in¬ 
terests,  it  Is  true,  can  approach  in  importance 
those  great  missionary  and  benevolent  inter¬ 
ests  which  make  up  our  ecclesiastical  “dock¬ 
ets.”  But  what  opportunity  does  the  “  dock¬ 
et ’’furnish  for  dealing  with  the  Christian 
aspects  of  such  questions  as  Socialism,  Pau¬ 
perism,  Capital  and  Labor,  Secularism,  Pes¬ 
simism,  the  relations  of  Christianity  to  Edu¬ 
cation,  Legislation,  Citizenship,  the  Press, 
the  adaptations  of  Christian  Truth  to  the 
ever-varying  phases  of  thought  and  sentiment 
touching  the  great  ethical  and  religious  prob¬ 
lems  which  interest  the  public  mind  ? 

It  may  be  said  that  the  pulpit  is  open  for 
the  discussion  of  these  themes.  But  the  ut¬ 
terances  of  the  pulpit  are  sporadic.  Individ¬ 
ual,  occasional.  Opportunity  is  needed  for 
the  Interchange  and  comparison  of  views,  for 
such  discussion  as  may  result  In  the  crystal¬ 
lization  of  a  corporate  Church  sentiment 
which  may  become  an  effective  factor  in  the 
solution  of  social  problems,  ethical  and  re¬ 
ligious. 

3.  By  removing,  or  even  mitigating,  the 
pressure  of  the  mechanicalism  and  conven¬ 
tionalism  which  are  incidental  to  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  routine,  much  will  bo  done  to  promote  a 
more  spontaneous  development  of  the  life  of 
the  Church.  Routine  petrifies,  or  at  best 
stereotypes,  whatever  it  touches.  Conven¬ 
tional  formulce  and  usages,  theological  and 
ecclesiastical,  become  stale  and  hackneyed, 
and  lose  proportionally  in  significance  and 
power. 

“  Custom  lies  upon  us  with  a  weight 
Heavy  as  frost,  and  deep  almost  as  life.” 

Whatever  tends  to  thaw  the  frost,  to  break 
up  the  crust,  to  cause  a  more  spontaneous, 
fresh,  and  sparkling  outflowing  of  the  best 
life  of  the  Church,  tends  to  make  that  life 
more  expressive  and  impressive  to  the  world. 
Is  there  not  some  way  of  bringing  the  living 
heart  of  Christianity  into  a  closer  and  more 
vitalizing  contact  with  the  living  heart  of 
society  ? 

4.  Whatever  tends  to  counteract  the  secu¬ 
larizing  tendencies  of  a  too  exclusive  absorp¬ 
tion  in  business,  even  of  a  religious  sort, 
would  tend  equally  to  promote  a  purer  tj'pe 
of  spirituality.  As  was  said  In  the  former 
article,  there  is  nothing  in  the  Lord’s  busi¬ 
ness,  properly  regarded  and  properly  admin¬ 
istered,  that  is  inconsistent  with  true  spirit¬ 
uality,  It  is  the  melancholy  fact,  however, 
that  even  here  “the  trail  of  the  serpent”  is 
sometimes  painfully  visible.  Even  the  Lord’s 
business  comes  to  be  treated  too  much  as 
something  purely  secular.  Whatever  would 
help  to  broaden  and  deepen  the  channels  of 
our  ecclesiastical  life,  and  to  bring  Into  them 
sweeter  and  fresher  waters  than  those  which 
run  through  the  pipes  of  our  machine,  would 
surely  be  no  small  advantage.  In  this  age, 
unquestionably,  the  Church  must  have  its  ex¬ 
ecutive  agencies,  legislation,  and  administra¬ 
tion.  But  is  the  tithing  of  our  mint,  anise, 
and  cummin,  the  thing  to  be  emphasized  in 
our  Church  life  ?  Do  we  realize  the  ideal  of 
that  life  when  the  kingdom  of  God  is  made 
even  to  seem  to  consist  In  Boards,  reports, 
and  a  surplus  or  deficit  in  the  treasury,  ra¬ 
ther  than  righteousness,  peace,  and  joy  in  the 
Holy  Ghost  ?  Are  there  not  some  things 
which  need  to  be  done,  while  not  leaving 
otherthlngs  undone  ?  Would  not  those  alarm¬ 
ing  “  deficits  ”  be  better  provided  for,  if  the 
life  and  power  of  the  Church  could  find  a 
larger  expression  ? 

5.  It  is  worthy  of  consideration  whether  an 
order  of  things  less  favorable  to  the  ascend¬ 
ency  of  ecclesiastical  politicians,  parliament¬ 
arians,  jurists,  etc.,  is  to  be  deprecated  in 
the  interests  of  a  richer  development  of 
Church  life.  It  may  be  that  “  the  Lord  hath 
need  of  ”  these  brethren,  but  it  does  not  fol¬ 
low  that  He  cares  to  have  them  recognized  as 
the  representatives  and  leaders  of  his  cause. 
It  would  possibly  not  displease  him  to  see 
another  class  of  men  come  to  the  front  as  the 
real  leaders  of  the  Church — the  men,  namely, 
who  express  its  truest  life,  in  whom  are  con¬ 
centrated  its  most  vital  forces,  who  are  best 
able  to  interpret  the  Church,  both  to  Itself 
and  to  the  world.  There  are  scores  of  men  in 
the  ministry  whose  light  never  shines  in  Pres¬ 
bytery  or  Synod  or  General  Assembly,  who, 
if  placed  on  other  candlesticks  or  surrounded 
by  another  atmosphere,  would  shine  with 
electric  brilliancy. 

So  also  there  are  multitudes  of  intelligent, 
thoughtful,  cultivated  Christian  laymen,  who 
could,  if  the  opportunity  offered,  contribute 
largely  to  the  expression  of  that  which  is  best 


in  the  thought,  sentiment,  and  Inner  life  of 
the  Church,  who  especially  could  do  much  to 
put  the  Church  In  vital  and  efficient  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  social,  practical  issues  of  the 
day.  Mr.  Hewitt’s  paper  on  Capital  and  La¬ 
bor,  read  before  the  late  “  Church  Congress  ” 
in  Cincinnati,  was  valuable  as  the  production 
of  an  enlightened  economist,  but  still  more 
valuable  as  proceeding  from  a  Christian 
thinker,  looking  at  the  subject  in  those  phases 
of  It  with  which  the  Church  is  especially  con¬ 
cerned.  The  presentation  of  the  Sabbath 
question  by  J udge  Andrews,  was  another  in¬ 
teresting  illustration  of  the  practical  effective¬ 
ness  which  might  be  expected  to  character¬ 
ize  the  utilization  on  a  larger  and  freer  scale 
of  the  lay  element  in  the  Church. 

6.  It  would  be  well  to  consider  whether 
something  is  not  needed  to  quicken  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  public  In  the  thought,  life,  and 
work,  of  the  Church.  It  is  certain  that  the 
ordinary  transaction  of  Church  business  in¬ 
terests  but  a  verj’  few.  It  is  a  fact,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Epis¬ 
copalian  Congress  in  Cincinnati  did  Interest 
the  public  In  that  community,  as  was  shown 
by  the  attendance,  and  by  the  full  reports 
published  in  the  newspapers.  To  the  writer 
It  was  apparent  that  the  endeavor,  represent¬ 
ed  in  this  Congress,  to  focalize  the  best 
thought  and  sentiment  of  the  Church  on  top¬ 
ics  of  living  Interest,  has  in  it  a  promise  of 
enlarged  power  and  efficiency. 

Whether  a  similar  Institution  is  desirable 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  or  whether  the 
desiderata  indicated  above  can  be  met  In 
some  other  way,  bj’  some  modification  of  ex¬ 
isting  institutions.  Is  a  question  which  would 
require  careful  consideration.  That  some 
opportunity  may  be  Introduced  for  a  larger 
development,  a  freer  expression,  and  a  more 
effective  application  of  the  truest,  deepest, 
richest  life  of  the  Church,  Is  a  consummation 
devoutly  to  be  wished.  L.  J.  E. 

A  PILGRIMAGE  SOUTHWARD. 

Nashville  —  Fisk  and  Vanderbilt  Universities  — 
Among  the  Mountains  of  Northern  Alabama  — 
A  College  and  a  Revival. 

God  is  always  sending  pleasant  “happen¬ 
ings”  all  along  our  life-path.  Starting  alone 
for  a  three  days’  journey  to  the  South  land, 
who  should  enter  the  cars  but  a  dear  friend 
with  whom  we  had  many  times  taken  sweet 
counsel.  On  arriving  at  Nashville,  our  friend’s 
invitation  to  stay  a  day  or  two  was  accepted. 
It  was  a  bright  moonlight  night,  and  Fisk 
University  presented  a  fine  appearance  as  we 
drove  up.  We  looked  with  some  curiosity  at 
the  building  of  which  we  had  heard  so  much. 
Here  again  we  met  another  old  friend. 

Jubilee  Hall  is  a  fine  building,  finished 
beautifully  inside  with  light  and  dark  wood ; 
the  latter  came  from  Africa.  The  students’ 
rooms  are  furnished  with  black  walnut  bed¬ 
steads,  bureaus,  and  washstands,  the  present 
of  Mrs.  Gen.  Fisk.  Everything  was  In  per¬ 
fect  order  and  neat  as  wax  from  basement  to 
garret.  The  building  is  heated  with  steam. 
Some  of  the  students  had  arranged  their 
rooms  tastily  with  pretty  things  they  had 
made  themselves.  The  rooms  of  the  young 
men  showed  as  much  caro  as  those  of  the 
girls.  I  was  at  several  recitations.  All  are 
doing  good  work;  some  particularly  fine. 
The  Greek  class  Is  taught’i)y  a  young  lady 
graduate.  Prof.  Spence  is  absent  In  Europe. 
The  corps  of  teachera  Is  a  fine  one,  and  I  hear 
that  one  of  the  ladles  has  been  offered  a  pro¬ 
fessor’s  chair  at  Vassar. 

A  drive  through  the  principal  streets  of  the 
city  convinced  me  that,  like  most  Southern 
cities,  Nashville  is  roomy.  In  Summer  it 
must  be  quite  pretty ;  but  It  lacks  the  neat¬ 
ness  which  we  see  in  the  North. 

I  visited  Vanderbilt  University.  The 
grounds  were  beautifully  laid  out.  The  pro¬ 
fessors’  houses  are  grouped  around,  remind¬ 
ing  us  somewhat  of  the  Arsenal  in  Spring- 
field,  Mass.  Then,  too,  the  Capitol,  which  is 
a  grand,  imposing  building,  standing  some¬ 
thing  os  we  imagine  the  temple  in  Jerusalem 
to  have  stood.  Go  where  you  will,  there  it 
looms  up  before  you  in  Its  majesty.  We 
were  delighted  with  our  short  visit.  But  we 
must  not  forget  to  mention  the  dear  old  lady 
at  Jubilee  Hall,  who  makes  sunshine  for  all, 
and  who  has  earned  the  name  of  “Angel  of 
the  household.” 

Leaving  Nashville,  we  started  on  our  far¬ 
ther  journey  southward.  We  heard  many  ex¬ 
pressions  of  gratitude  to  the  North  for  the 
help  received  during  yellow  fever  times, 
though  some  had  an  idea  that  the  North  was 
not  yet  quite  one  with  themselves.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  specimen  observations:  “They 
have  done  nobly;  much  better  than  we  ex¬ 
pected.”  “  Yes,  It  takes  away  some  of  our 
hateful  feelings.”  “This  has  bound  our 
hearts  to  them  forever.” 

The  scenery  was  beautiful  all  the  way  down 
into  Alabama.  Ranges  of  mountains,  a  val¬ 
ley  here,  a  waterfall  there,  creeks  and  rivers. 
At  night  it  was  a  fine  sight  to  see,  as  it  were, 
the  mountains  on  fire.  It  ran  hither  and 
thither  among  the  underbrush  like  a  serpent 
winding  its  way.  The  nights  were  moonlight, 
making  things  look,  oh !  so  weird  and  beauti¬ 
ful.  We  reached  Talladega  In  the  night — a 
stranger  and  alone.  Not  even  a  porter  from 
the  hotel  was  at  the  depot.  In  the  morning 
the  first  thing  we  beheld  was  a  range  of 
mountains  and  a  long  belt  of  pine  woods. 
After  breakfast  we  took  our  way  to  the  Col¬ 
lege.  The  colored  people  were  just  in  the 
midst  of  a  County  Fair,  the  first  ever  held  by 
them.  It  proved  a  decided  success,  and  they 
found  out  they  could  do  something  for  them¬ 
selves.  Prizes  were  given  for  various  things, 
and  competition  was  good. 

Swajme  Hall,  the  college  building  proper, 
and  where  the  young  men  room,  stands  in  a 
commanding  position,  built  of  brick,  with 
balconies  supported  by  large  pillars.  It  was 
built  before  the  war,  by  the  Baptists,  for  white 
young  men.  Afterwards  It  was  bought  by 
the  American  Missionary  Association,  and 
used  for  the  freedmen.  One  of  the  deacons 
in  the  college  church  worked  out  his  master’s 
subscription  for  $900.  He  tells  his  story  in  a 
quaint  way :  how  he  longed  for  his  children 
to  have  such  advantages,  and  how  his  master 
said  that  never  would  be.  He  has  lived  to 
see  three  of  his  children  graduate,  and  the 
fourth  is  now  in  school. 

Across  the  street  is  Foster  Hall  (not  noted 
for  its  beauty  on  the  outside,  excepting  the 
grounds),  whore  the  young  lady  students  and 
most  of  the  teachei:^  board.  This  is  an  in¬ 
dustrial  school,  many,  of  the  students  work¬ 
ing  for  all  or  part  of  meir  tuition.  A  farm 
of  160  acres  belongs  to  toe  College,  as  pretty 
a  one  as  can  be  found  Mywhere  when  it  is 


under  full  cultivation.  The  timber  Is  oak 
and  pine. 

There  has  been  a  blessed  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  the  past  three  or  four  weeks,  quiet  but 
effective.  He  knocked  so  loudly  at  the  door 
of  one  careless  heart  that  he  gained  an  en/- 
trance.  The  Christians  were  much  in  prayer 
that  God  would  open  the  windows  of  heaven 
and  send  an  abundant  shower.  He  has  said 
“Ask  and  ye  shall  receive.”  Visitors  were 
appointed  to  go  from  house  to  house ;  neigh¬ 
borhood  prayer-meetings  were  held.  Chris¬ 
tians  were  more  awakened  to  their  duties 
and  the  careless  ones  became  thoughtful. 
God  proved  himself  again  a  “  covenant-keep¬ 
ing  God,”  and  many  souls  were  born  into  the 
kingdom. 

Last  Sabbath’s  exercises  were  very  impres¬ 
sive.  Over  thirty  were  received  into  the 
church.  The  pastor  gave  a  text  of  Scripture 
to  each  one,  with  a  few  solemn  and  appropri¬ 
ate  words.  The  tears  came  Into  our  eyes  as 
we  saw  those  for  whom  we  had  been  sa 
anxious  now  taking  the  vows  of  the  Lord  up¬ 
on  themselves ;  and  when  in  thought  of  the 
careful  training  they  need,  that  their  relig¬ 
ion  is  to  be  acted  as  well  as  felt,  our  hearts 
almost  failed ;  but  He  who  hath  begun  a  good 
work  will  surely  finish  it  to  His  glory.  R. 

NORTHERN  NEW  YORK. 

By  Rev.  W.  A.  Beecher. 

It  may  be  Interesting  to  the  readers  of  The 
Evangelist  to  hear  from  this  northern  re¬ 
gion.  Old  St.  Lawrence  is  still  within  the 
bounds  of  the  Empire  State.  Many  times  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter  the  snow  blockades  have  shut 
off  our  communications  on  the  south,  for 
several  days  at  a  time.  But  this  is  not  to  be 
laid  up  against  us,  for  the  principal  snow- 
troubles  have  been  many  miles  to  the  south. 
We  are  not  precisely  north  of  the  snow-line, 
but  we  are  north  of  the  snowiest  part  of  the 
State.  So  that  while  we  have  been  compara¬ 
tively  free  from  the  feathery  fiakes,  fifty  or 
seventy-five  miles  south  of  us  the  snow  has 
banked  In  along  the  railroad  In  some  places 
to  the  depth  of  twenty  feet.  Yet  even  here 
high  winds  and  storms  have  been  in  order, 
and  it  is  pronounced  the  roughest  Winter  In 
many  years.*  Storm-gloominess,  however, 
does  not  seem  to  be  one  of  the  failures  of  this 
people.  They  laugh  at  the  storm,  and  “go 
in  for  a  good  time  ” ;  which  makes  the  weeks 
seem  short,  and  the  Winter  months  to  pass 
away  only  too  quickly. 

DeKalb. 

I  came  Into  this  region  last  Summer,  soon 
after  leaving  the  Theological  Seminary,  and 
began  missionary  work  In  Old  DeKalb.  This 
Is  an  old  town,  and  is  associated  with  many 
names  distinguished  In  public  life.  The  vil¬ 
lage  itself,  quite  a  thriving  place  in  the  days 
of  stages,  is  now  scarcely  more  than  a  hamlet. 
DeKalb  junction,  a  little  village  which  has 
recently  sprung  into  being  where  the  Pots¬ 
dam  branch  intersects  the  main  line  of  the 
Rome,  Watertown  and  Ogdensburg  railroad, 
is  fast  gaining  the  precedence  in  the  town, 
and  is  destined  to  become  quite  a  place. 
Work  in  this  field  seemed  to  me  at  the  first, 
humanly  speaking,  an  experiment.  But  un¬ 
der  the  divine  blessing  I  could  only  look  for¬ 
ward  to  success.  And  It  seems  as  though 
the  Lord  had  blessed  every  word  that  has 
been  uttered  in  His  name;  and  some  have 
been  turned  from  darkness  into  light.  The 
work  has  gone  quietly  but  steadily  forward. 
Recently  thirteen  have  been  received  into 
our  communion,  eleven  on  profession  of  faith, 
and  all  but  one  heads  of  families  with  chil¬ 
dren  growing  up  around  them. 

February  24th  we  organized  a  Presbyterian 
church  at  the  Junction.  Dr.  Miller  of  Og¬ 
densburg  preached  in  the  afternoon,  and  con¬ 
ducted  the  organizing  services.  Dr.  Gardner 
of  Canton  preached  in  the  evening.  The  ser¬ 
vices  were  well  attended  and  of  great  Inter¬ 
est. 

The  Sabbath  preceding  the  organization  of 
this  church  is  one  long  to  be  remembered  by 
this  people.  Rev.  E.  B.  Furbish  of  Potsdam 
filled  my  appointments  and  administered  the 
sacraments  In  the  old  church  at  De  Kalb  vil¬ 
lage.  The  two  earnest,  thoughtful  discourses, 
delivered  in  the  sympathetic  and  attractive 
stj’le  so  characteristic  of  this  warm  hearted 
and  much  beloved  pastor,  made  an  impres¬ 
sion  upon  many  minds  that  will  never  be  for¬ 
gotten.  It  was  a  great  privation  to  me  that 
I  could  not  be  present  at  these  services ;  but 
it  was  decreed  otherwise.  I  have  therefore 
to  bo  content  with  the  testimonials  of  the 
people. 

Potsdam. 

It  was  late  Saturday  night  when  the  train, 
three  hours  behind  time,  permitted  me  to 
alight  at  Potsdam,  a  stranger  in  a  strange 
place.  The  following  morning  I  entered  the 
Presbyterian  church  with  many  misgivings, 
having  been  led  into  the  error  of  believing 
that  the  refinement  of  the  people  would  be 
coupled  with  unkindly  criticism.  Mj*  fears 
graduallj’  subsided,  however,  as  I  took  my 
place  in  the  pulpit.  There  is  something 
about  the  church  itself  that  is  homelike  and 
comfortable,  and  makes  one  feel  at  ease. 
Everything  pertaining  to  the  edifice  and  Its 
furniture  seems  to  be  In  remarkable  harmony 
and  good  taste.  The  choir  of  this  church  Is 
scarcely  excelled  even  in  our  large  cities. 
Mrs.  Howe,  whose  clear  soprano  voice  is  well 
known  in  musical  circles  far  and  near,  is  one 
of  the  attractions.  The  other  parts  are  well 
sustained,  and  the  instrumental  accompani¬ 
ments  very  fine.  The  opening  anthem  on 
this  occasion  was  one  calculated  to  send  a 
thrill  of  inspiration  through  the  hearts  of 
preacher  and  people;  and  as  a  company  of 
worshippers,  we  seemed  to  be  borne  heaven¬ 
ward  upon  the  breath  of  song.  The  chanting 
of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  in  tones  hardly  above  a 
whisper,  and  yet  with  such  perfect  harmony 
and  distinctness  that  every  word  could  be 
distinguished,  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  touching  exhibitions  of  the  human  voice 
to  which  it  has  ever  been  my  privilege  to  lis¬ 
ten,  Brother  Furbish,  who  ministers  to  this 
people,  may  w’ell  be  delighted  with  his  sur¬ 
roundings,  and  thank  God  for  a  people  whose 
sy-mpathetic  hearts  beat  in  unison  with  his 
own. 

The  Village  and  People. 

Potsdam  is  a  village  of  about  4,000  inhabi¬ 
tants,  and  one  of  the  most  enterprising  places 
for  Its  size  in  the  State.  It  is  especially  noted 
for  its  literary  and  musical  talent.  It  con¬ 
tains  one  of  the  finest  public  halls  to  be  found 
outside  the  large  cities.  It  sustains  a  first 
class  course  of  lectures  during  the  Winter. 
The  last  lecture  of  the  present  course  was  by 
Wendell  Phillips,  subject  “The  Lost  Arts.’ 
The  well  known  Musical  Association  of  Pots- 
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■dam  furnishes  the  people  of  Northern  New 
Tork  with  many  attractive  and  enjoyable  en¬ 
tertainments,  which  are  usually  appreciated 
by  large  audiences.  Potsdam  may  well  be 
proud  of  the  musical  genius  so  naturally  de¬ 
veloped  among  her  people.  The  State  Nor¬ 
mal  School,  under  the  efficient  management  of 
its  principal.  Dr.  McYlcar,  is  an  ornament  to 
the  village,  and  receives,  as  it  well  deserves,  a 
large  patronage  from  abroad. 

The  hospitality  of  the  people  of  this  place 
is  unbounded.  We  are  especially  indebted  to 
one  of  her  leading  citizens  whose  pleasant  and 
tastily  furnished  residence,  made  fragrant  by 
choice  flowers,  and  attractive  by  a  pleasant 
family,  furnished  us  with  kindly  shelter  and 
refreshment  during  our  short  stay  in  town. 
Tokens  of  hospitality  from  other  parties 
caused  us  to  feel  quite  at  home  In  this  north¬ 
ern  paradise. 

A  noteworthy  Incident  was  recalled  to  mind 
while  in  'conversation  with  our  host,  who  by 
the  way,  is  a  brother  of  Rev.  E.  H.  Bonney, 
date  of  Somerset,  and  formerly  for  many 
years  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Vernon  Centre.  The  Incident  is  as  follows, 
and  will  be  of  interest  to  many  readers  of 
The  Evangeeist  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  parties.  While  Mr.  Bonney  was  at  Ver¬ 
non  Centre,  which  is  a  little  country  settle¬ 
ment  in  Oneida  county,  N.  Y.,  two  families 
were  especially  enlisted  in  active  Christian 
work.  Three  from  each  of  these  families  are 
now  in  the  Christian  Ministry  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church.  Two  of  them  have  gone  forth 
as  Foreign  missionaries.  Two  are  laboring  in 
the  Home  missionary  field,  while  the  two  eld¬ 
est  are  highly  esteemed  in  the  Church  as  effi¬ 
cient  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  and  now  more 
especially  as  instructors  in  a  well  known  sem¬ 
inary  and  college.  I  refer  to  Willis  J.  Beech¬ 
er,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  Aubium  The- 
logical  Seminary,  and  ^ev.  John  McLean, 
D.D.,  of  Beloit,  Wis.  Of  this  group  of  boys 
who  have  soooessively  occupied  the  same 
play-ground  on  the  old  green  of  Vernon  Cen¬ 
tre,  attended  the  same  district  school,  church, 
and  Sunday-school,  I  chance  to  be  the  young¬ 
est  ;  and  I  was  thinking  as  this  incident  came 
into  mind,  how  much  it  may  rejoice  this  be¬ 
loved  pastor  of  my  childhood  to  xead  these 
words  from  Willis. 

DeEsIb,  N.  Y.,  March  10, 1879. 


JUBILEE  AT  DANVILLE,  ILL. 

Father  Eingsbnry  and  Sncceseors. 

Saturday,  the  8th  of  March,  was  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  organization  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  at  Danville,  Ill.  The  settle¬ 
ment  at  that  time  included  not  more  than  a 
hundred  people.  The  Rev.  Stephen  C.  Bal¬ 
dridge,  M.D.,  then  preaching  at  Eugene,  Ind., 
found  eight  professors  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  on  the  8th  of  March,  1829,  organized  them 
into  a  church.  The  scene  was  a  little  log 
schoolhouse,  the  site  of  which  is  still  point¬ 
ed  out.  How  long  Mr.  Baldridge  served 
them,  I  am  not  able  to  tell ;  but  It  was  only 
occasionally.  In  1831  the  Rev.  Enoch  Kings¬ 
bury  of  Amherst,  Mass.,  a  graduate  of  Am¬ 
herst  Ck>Ilege,  and  a  student  of  Auburn  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary,  reached  Eugene.  He  was 
in  bad  health,  being  supposed  to  be  even  then 
a  consumptive.  A  committee  of  the  little 
church  at  Danville  waited  on  him  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  urged  him  to  settle  there.  “  Father 
Kingsbury  ”  proved  himself  a  remarkable 
man.  Frail  in  health,  he  performed  a  vast 
amount  of  very  hard  labor  at  Danville  and  in 
the  surrounding  regions.  Sometimes  he  had 
to  cross  dangerous  streams,  swimming  his 
horse,  and  sometimes  to  spend  the  night 
without  shelter  on  the  prairie.  He  cheerful¬ 
ly  put  up  with  all  kinds  of  inconveniences. 

He  was  a  ready  speaker  and  a  very  effect¬ 
ive  debater.  Nothing  could  disturb  his  good 
humor,  and  in  courage  he  seemed  fearless. 
For  nearly  forty  years  he  resided  at  Danville, 
and  most  of  the  time  ministered  to  the  church. 
He  built  a  church  on  his  own  ground  with 
such  help  as  he  could  get,  procured  for  it  a 
bell  (the  second  brought  into  the  State),  was 
its  sexton  and  its  minister.  In  the  little 
church  he  had  a  school  taught  by  Eastern 
graduates,  and  when  he  could  not  get  them, 
he  taught  the  school  himself.  About  1858 
the  church  put  up  its  present  edifice,  and  in 
1865  it  was  finished  and  dedicated  to  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  God.  ^ 

Saturday  e\  .ling  last  the  Jubilee  was  open¬ 
ed  with  a  very  beautiful  banquet  in  the  ample 
basement  rooms  of  the  church.  The  floral 
decorations  were  exquisite,  and  the  supper 
worthy  the  occasion.  Two  hundred  partook 
of  it.  .\fter  this  the  main  audience  room  was 
well  filled  to  hear  letters  from  former  pastors 
who  are  still  living.  These  were  impressive¬ 
ly  read  by  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  A.  L.  Brooks, 
whose  ministry  here  of  nine  years  has  been  a 
remarkable  success. 

Sabbath  morning,  in  spite  of  the  rain,  the 
church  was  well  filled.  The  ornamentation 
of  the  room  with  flowers  and  mottoes  was 
extremely  beautiful  and  in  good  taste.  The 
music  throughout  the  day  was  admirable. 
Mr.  Brooks  preached  a  clear  and  eloquent 
sermon  on  “the  Ohurch  which  is  the  pillar 
and  ground  of  the  truth.”  His  exposition  and 
proof  of  this  truth  was  followed  by  a  compact 
history  of  the  Danville  church,  leaving  the 
history  of  the  Sabbath-school,  reminiscences 
of  Father  Kingsbury,  and  a  paper  on  the  orig¬ 
inal  members  of  the  church,  for  the  afternoon 
service. 

These  papers  were  prepared  in  the  order 
just  named,  by  Mr.  Ed.  R.  Palmer,  Mrs.  Swan, 
and  by  Mrs.  Kingsbury,  the  venerable  widow 
of  the  old  pastor.  Mrs.  Swan’s  paper  was 
read  by  her  nephew,  Mr.  Yeomans,  and  Mrs. 
Kingsbury’s  by  her  son,  J.  G.  Kingsbury  of 
Indianapolis.  Each  of  these  three  papers 
were  delightful,  and  the  entire  service  was 
most  enjoyable. 

In  the  evening  President  Tuttle  spoke  on 
“The  progress  of  the  world  the  last  fifty 
years.” 

Anniversary  exercises  proper  were  a  grand 
success,  and  will  give  an  Impulse  to  this  wide¬ 
awake  church.  The  pastorate  5f  Mr.  Brooks 
has  brought  into  the  church  more  than  a 
third,  nearly  half,  the  whole  number  enrolled 
on  its  membership  from  the  first.  Last  year’s 
revival  was  one  of  great  power. 

Danville  is  a  thriving  and  very  pretty  city 
in  the  midst  of  a  fine  country,  which  is  not 
only  rich  in  soil  but  coal.  The  resources  of 
the  country  in  this  respect  are  great,  and  this 
fine  city  of  10,000  shows  it. 


James  Williams  of  Gastleton,  Vt.,  leaves  an 
estate  valued  at  $60,000,  which,  at  bis  wife’s 
death,  is  to  go  to  the  poor  lit^e  pastorless 
Baptist  church  at  Castleton. 
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QUARTERLY  REYIEW. 

By  ABBOTT  £.  KITTEEDOE,  D.D. 

The  closing  Sabbath  of  each  quarter  is 
designated  by  our  Committee  on  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Series,  as  a  review  Sabbath,  and  al¬ 
though  a  lesson  Is  given  for  that  day,  yet  few 
teachers  so  much  as  call  the  attention  of  the 
class  to  It,  preferring  a  review  of  the  lessons 
already  taught,  to  occupying  the  hour  in  the 
study  of  the  verses  selected  for  that  day.  As¬ 
sured,  therefore,  that  If  I  were  to  write  this 
week  an  exposition  of  Psalm  cxix.  1-16,  it 
would  be  very  much  like  a  minister  preaching 
to  empty  pews,  I  propose  to  say  a  word  to  my 
large  normal  class  on  the  question  “  How 
shall  I  make  the  best  use  of  the  review  les¬ 
son  ” ;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  in  many 
classes,  it  is  a  dull  exercise  and  a  wasted 
hour.  Let  me,  in  the  very  beginning,  ex¬ 
press  my  earnest  disapproval  of  what  are 
called  “ General  Exercises”  as  a  substitute 
for  the  instruction  of  the  individual  teacher. 
Not  that  it  is  unwise  to  have  special  exercises 
on  this  Sabbath,  but  they  should  never  be  a 
substitute  for  the  class  Instruction ;  first,  be- 
case  a  superintendent  has  no  right  to  thus 
close  a  teacher’s  lips,  when  for  some  one  of 
his  or  her  class.  It  may  be  the  last  opportu¬ 
nity  to  speak  of  Jesus  and  His  love ;  and  sec¬ 
ond,  because  as  a  rule,  these  general  exercis¬ 
es  are  a  very  poor  substitution  for  the  usual 
instruction  by  the  teacher,  consisting  often 
of  addresses  which  are  either  stupid,  so  that 
the  scholar  will  not  listen,  or  sensational  by 
means  of  silly  anecdotes,  which  may  possibly 
create  a  laugh,  but  are  of  no  spiritual  benefit 
to  the  children.  There  are  very,  very  few 
speakers,  who  can  both  interest  and  Instruct 
a  Sabbath-school,  and  therefore  “general  ex¬ 
ercises  ”  are  usually  a  failure,  the  teacher 
having  lost  the  opportunity  of  sowing  precious 
seed,  and  the  scholars  having  received  no 
spiritual  benefit  from  the  words  spoken  on  the 
platform.  If  this  article  shall  reach  the  no¬ 
tice  of  any  superintendents,  let  me  warn 
them  against  disturbing  the  regular  order  of 
the  school,  by  these  special  exercises,  except 
when  it  is  clearly  manifest  that  such  a  change 
will  promote  the  spiritual  interests  of  the 
children  and  youth,  remembering  that  the 
one  and  only  purpose  of  Sabbath-school  in¬ 
struction  is  the  salvation  of  our  children  and 
their  growth  in  grace,  and  that,  in  this  di¬ 
vine  and  solemn  work,  each  Sabbath  is  too 
precious  to  be  carelessly  thrown  away,  A 
pretty  careful  observation  of  the  Sunday- 
school  work  for  twenty  years  has  convinced 
me,  that  there  is  nothing  more  profitable 
than  the  quiet,  earnest,  loving  instruction  in 
each  class ;  and,  as  a  rule,  it  is  unwise  to  in¬ 
terrupt  this  instruction,  even  for  one  Sabbath 
in  three  months.  Of  course,  there  are  excep¬ 
tions  to  every  rule. 

But  now  h(yw  shall  we  teach  a  review  les¬ 
son  ?  We  are  staggered  at  first  by  the  amount 
of  material  before  us.  As  one  said  to  me  a 
few  days  since,  “I  can  scarcely  go  over  one 
lesson  within  the  prescribed  hour  or  half 
hour,  and  how  then  can  I  teach  twelve  lessons 
in  that  same  time  ?  ”  But  the  difficulty  di¬ 
minishes  as  we  consider  the  real  significance 
and  purpose  of  a  review.  In  the  regular  Sab¬ 
bath  instruction,  the  teacher  necessarily  oc¬ 
cupies  most  of  the  time  in  the  explanation  of 
the  lesson,  and  often  the  teacher  talks  too 
much ;  so  that  the  exercise  becomes  more 
like  a  sermon  than  a  mutual  examination  of 
the  Word.  Many  a  class  has  been  killed  by 
preaching,  when,  if  the  teacher  had  sought  to 
draw  out  the  opinions  of  the  scholars,  the 
deepest  interest  would  have  been  awakened. 
Now  surely,  in  a  review  lesson,  it  is  not  the 
place  of  the  teacher  to  expound  the  lessons 
of  the  quarter  a  second  time,  but  to  ascer¬ 
tain  by  a  series  of  questions  how  much  of 
the  instruction  of  the  past  three  months  is 
remembered  by  the  class.  I  would,  there¬ 
fore,  lay  it  down  as  an  unalterable  rule,  that 
on  those  review  Sabbaths  the  talking  shall  bo 
done  by  the  scholars,  the  teacher  coming  to 
the  class  with  a  series  of  questions,  carefully 
prepared,  which  shall  cover  the  entire  les¬ 
sons  of  the  quarter.  But  perhaps  you  ask. 
Supposing  the  class  cannot  answer  the  ques¬ 
tions,  what  then  shall  the  teacher  do  ?  Well, 
it  will,  of  course,  reflect  somewhat  on  the 
teacher’s  success,  if  the  prominent  facts  and 
truths  of  a  lesson  are  all  forgotten  in  so 
short  a  time ;  but  even  then  it  is  far  better 
for  the  scholars  to  open  their  Bibles,  and 
turn  to  the  passages,  and  under  the  teacher’s 
guidance  discover  the  hidden  treasures,  than 
for  the  latter  to  rehearse  what  has  already 
been  spoken,  and  with  such  poor  results. 
Now  let  us  take  up  these  twelve  lessons,  and 
see  if  we  cannot,  by  questions,  make  the  re¬ 
view  not  only  interesting,  but  profitable,  to 
our  classes.  The  Bibles  should  all  be  closed 
until  a  necessity  arises  for  the  scholars  to 
open  them,  to  refresh  their  memories.  A  re¬ 
view  lesson  with  open  Bibles  will  be  no  pos¬ 
sible  advantage  in  discovering  how  much  of 
the  seed  we  have  sown  has  lodged  and  taken 
root  in  the  hearts  of  the  children ;  and  the 
teacher  will  gain  a  greater  influence  over  his 
class  if  his  Bible  is  also  closed,  which  will  be 
an  evidence  that  the  lessons  have  been  im¬ 
pressed  upon  his  own  mind. 

I  would  teach  this  review  by  questions  like 
these,  and  I  will  write  them  as  if  you  teach¬ 
ers  were  children  belonging  to  my  class.  Our 
first  lesson  was  In  Ezra  iii.  1-13.  The  Jews 
had  returned  from  their  captivity  in  Babylon, 
and  had  come  up  to  Jerusalem,  their  old  home 
and  their  once  beautiful  city.  How  large  was 
the  company  of  returning  captives  ?  Did  all 
the  Jews  return  ?  What  was  the  first  thing 
they  did  on  reaching  Jerusalem  ?  Why  did 
they  build  the  altar  first  f  What  was  the  sac¬ 
rifice  they  laid  on  this  altar  ?  What  was  the 
second  work  which  they  now  began  ?  De¬ 
scribe  their  liberality  toward  the  building  of 
the  temple.  Was  this  second  temple  equal  to 
the  first?  If  the  answer  is  No,  then  this 
question  follows.  Was  It  not  of  greater  di¬ 
mensions  ?  How,  then,  was  it  inferior  ? 
What  is  the  explanation  of  the  strange  min¬ 
gling  of  praises  and  sobbing  at  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  laying  the  foundations  ? 

The  second  Usson  was  in  Ezra  vi.  14-22. 
What  was  the  subject  of  this  lesson  ?  What 
was  the  period  occupied  in  building  the  tem¬ 
ple  ?  What  waikthe  date  of  its  dedication  ? 
Did  the  old  men  weep  now  ?  How  did  the 
offerings  made  at  this  dedication  compare 
with  those  mado  when  the  first  temple  was 
completed  ?  What  sacred  festival  was  cele¬ 
brated  after rihe  dedication  of  the  temple? 


When  was  the  Passover  instituted  ?  What, 
as  regarded  the  priests,  the  Levites,  and  the 
people,  was  essential  to  the  observance  of 
the  Passover  ?  Did  purification  mean  sepa¬ 
ration  ?  What  was  the  significance  of  this 
Passover  festival  ?  ^ 

Our  third  lesson  was  in  Neh.  li.  1-8.  The 
scene  is  Nehemiah  in  the  presenee  of  the 
King,  to  make  a  request.  What  was  the  name 
of  the  King  ?  What  was  the  request  ?  How 
was  this  request  a  witness  to  the  patriotism 
of  Nehemiah  ?  Prove  from  this  lesson  that 
Nehemiah  was  a  man  of  prayer. 

Our  fourth  lesson  was  in  Neh.  Iv.  7-18.  And 
we  had  a  picture  of  conflict,  and  of  victory. 
Who  were  the  enemies  of  Nehemiah  ?  And 
why  did  they  seek  to  interrupt  his  noble  work 
of  rebuilding  the  walls  ?  Show  how  Nehe¬ 
miah  was  great  as  a  soldier,  in  the  prepara¬ 
tions  he  made  to  resist  his  enemies.  What 
was  the  secret  of  his  courage  and  peace  ?  Did 
the  builders  work  with  two  hands  ?  If  with 
only  one,  what  was  in  the  other  hand  ?  What 
were  the  three  watchwords,  which  we  learned 
from  this  lesson,  as  necessary  for  the  Chris¬ 
tian  to-day,  if  he  would  overcome  ?  Answer. 
Watch,  Work,  Pray. 

Our  fifth  lesson  was  in  Neh.  viii.  1-8,  and 
the  subject  was  the  Reading  the  Law.  The 
first  public  service  of  worship  since  the  re¬ 
turn  from  captivity.  What  day  of  the  year 
was  it  ?  Where  was  the  place  of  gathering  ? 
Near  what  gate  of  the  city  ?  Who  presided 
over  the  great  congregation  ?  iVhat  did  he 
read  ?  IIow  did  he  read  ?  How  long  was  the 
service  ?  What  was  the  attitude  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  when  the  Law  was  read  ?  What 
their  attitude  in  prayer  ?  What  does  this 
lesson  teach  us,  as  to  the  place  which  the 
Bible  should  occupy  in  religious  worship  ? 

Our  sixth  lesson  was  in  Neh.  xiii.  15-32, 
that  rich  lesson  on  the  Observance  of  the 
Sabbath,  Four  distinct  violations  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath  are  indicated  in  this  lesson ;  what  were 
they  ?  What  was  Nehemiah ’s  first  step  to¬ 
ward  reform  ?  How  did  he  awaken  the  con¬ 
science  of  the  Jews  on  this  subject?  How 
did  ho  deal  with  the  merchants  of  Tyre  ? 
Was  there  any  spirit  of  compromise  in  his 
zeal  for  God’s  day  ?  What  is  the  Bible  au¬ 
thority  for  the  change  from  the  seventh  to 
the  first  day  of  the  week  ?  What  is  the  con¬ 
nection  of  God’s  blessing  with  the  observance 
of  His  holy  day  ? 

Our  seventh  lesson  was  in  Psa.  1.  1-6.  What 
is  the  meaning  of  the  word  “  Blessed  ”  ?  State 
the  three  steps  of  the  ungodly  man.  Describe 
the  blessed  or  happy  man,  as  related  to  the 
Word  of  God.  Describe  his  character  by  a 
tree,  and  his  condition  by  the  leaves  and  fruit 
of  this  tree.  What  will  be  the  nature  of  his 
prosperity  ?  Show  the  contrast  between  this 
happy  man  and  the  ungodly  in  the  issues  of 
the  J udgment  Day. 

Our  eighth  lesson  was  in  Psa.  ii.  1-12.  Who 
are  the  enemies  of  the  Son  of  God  ?  How  is 
the  calm  omnipotence  of  God  represented  in 
contrast  to  the  rage  of  wicked  men  ?  What 
is  the  picture  here  of  God’s  wrath  ?  What 
has  the  Father  given  to  the  anointed  Son  as 
His  inheritance  ?  What  is  the  wise  step  for 
the  sinner  to  take  ?  And  why  should  he  bo 
eager  to  take  that  step  at  once  ? 

Our  ninth  lesson  was  in  Psa.  li.  1-13.  What 
was  the  great  sin  of  David  ?  How  did  God 
punish  him  for  this  sin  ?  What  evidence 
have  wo  in  this  Psalm  of  his  repentance,  and 
of  its  depth  ?  What  is  the  joy  of  God’s  sal¬ 
vation  ?  Can  wo  sin  and  yet  keep  this  joy  ? 
What  is  the  relation  of  this  joy  to  our  suc¬ 
cess  in  winning  souls  ? 

Our  tenth  lesson  was  in  Psa.  xxxii.  1-11, 
and  very  beautifully  followed  the  bitter  cry 
for  pardon  in  the  Fifty-first  Psalm.  It  is  the 
outburst  of  a  pardoned  sinner’s  joy,  and  is 
crowded  with  suggestive  truths  of  great  rich¬ 
ness.  What  is  justification  ?  And  how  is  a 
sinner  justified?  How  does  David  describe 
the  peace  of  a  justified  soul  ?  How  his  ref¬ 
uge  ?  How  his  safety  ?  What  does  Paul 
mean  by  the  “riches  of  grace  ”  ? 

Our  eleventh  lesson  was  in  Psa.  Ixxxiv. 
1-12,  and  the  subject  is  the  believer’s  delight 
in  the  sanctuary.  Why  did  David  love  God’s 
house  ?  What  was  signified  by  the  Valley  of 
Baca?  What  does  this  lesson  teach  us  as 
regards  the  progressive  nature  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian’s  life  ?  In  the  previous  lesson  God  is 
called  a  hiding-place,  and  what  is  He  called 
in  this  Psalm  ?  In  what  sense  la  God  a 
“shield”  and  a  “sun”?  How  are  we  to 
understand  these  words,  “No  good  thing  will 
He  withhold,”  and  Paul’s  assurance,  “All 
things  are  yours  ”  ? 

The  closing  lesson  of  the  quarter  was  on 
the  Omniscience  and  Omnipresence  of  God. 
What  does  God  know  about  you  ?  Can  you 
hide  a  wicked  thought  from  Him  ?  Can  you 
hide  yourself  from  Him  ?  Can  you  go  any¬ 
where  where  God  Is  not  ?  How  should  this 
wonderful  truth  restrain  us  from  sin  ?  How 
will  the  Judgment  Day  reveal  to  the  sinner 
the  Omniscience  of  God  ?  With  such  ques¬ 
tions,  you  can  learn  how  successful  you  have 
been  as  a  teacher,  and  you  can  refresh  the 
scholars’  minds,  so  that  they  will  never  for¬ 
get  the  truths  from  these  twelve  lessons. 

Then,  one  word  more,  dear  teachers — Re¬ 
view  Sabbath  is  a  good  time  for  an  earnest, 
personal  word  with  your  class.  Save  the 
last  five  or  ten  minutes  for  a  more  practical 
conversation  than  you  have  been  able  to  en¬ 
joy  for  many  weeks.  Ask  them  if  they  have 
cried  to  God  for  pardon  and  a  new  heart ;  if 
they  know,  by  experience,  the  joy  of  justifica¬ 
tion  ;  If  they  have  run  into  the  Hi  Ing  Place, 
and  found  God  a  Shield  and  a  Sun  the're,  so 
that  the  fact  of  His  Omniscience  is  a  comfort 
instead  of  a  terror.  Make  this  closing  Sab¬ 
bath  of  another  quarter  a  harvesting  season, 
and  ask  God  to  give  you  the  joy  of  gathering 
your  whole  class  into  His  fold,  before  the  les¬ 
son  is  ended.  Do  you  say,  O  if  I  only  could 
do  this !  But  it  Is  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world,  if  you  only  lay  hold  on  the  arm  of  Him 
who  can  “  save  to  the  uttermost.”  God  says 
“Ask  and  ye  shall  receive.”  Do  you  desire 
the  salvation  of  all  your  scholars  ?  Ask  for 
it,  then,  and  you  shall  receive.  But  “ask¬ 
ing  ”  means  wrestling  prayer,  mighty  faith, 
and  using  all  the  means  in  your  power  to 
bring  about  the  desired  result. 

The  end  of  a  quarter !  Soon  the  end  of  our 
teaching  will  have  come.  Soon  wo  shall 
have  met  our  classes  for  the  last  time  on 
earth,  and  our  last  word  will  have  been  spok¬ 
en.  Sunday-school  teacher,  this  coming  Sab¬ 
bath  may  be  the  last  for  you.  God  help  you 
to  be  faithful.  God  give  you  a  burning  desire 
to  save  the  souls  of  your  scholars.  And  thus 
this  closing  Sabbath  of  the  quarter  shall  be  a 
Pentacostal  day  In  every  school,  a  day  ovV 
whose  glorious  fruitage  angels  will  show 
for  joy  In  Heaven. 


eiiUtrtrn  at 

A  TOUCHING  INCIDENT. 

By  Mrs.  Annie  A.  Preston. 

Lane  has  been  making  us  trouble  again.  I 
dislike  to  tell  you,  but  what  can  we  do  with 
him  ? 

Mrs.  Houston  stood  by  the  gate  with  the 
tears  running  down  her  cheeks,  as  her  hus¬ 
band,  after  an  absence  of  a  day  and  a  night, 
drove  up  to  his  house. 

‘  What  is  it  now  ?’  he  asked,  alighting  from 
his  wagon  and  going  to  his  wife’s  side  with 
a  dark,  discouraged  look  settling  down  upon 
his  face. 

‘  Oh,  that  poor  boy  has  sold  his  watch  his 
grandfather  gave  him,  to  procure  one  of  those 
little  pocket  revolvers  that  are  so  temptingly 
advertised  in  our  papers.  He  got  angry  at 
his  sisters  this  morning,  and  presently  hear¬ 
ing  him  say  in  a  loud  voice  “  Take  care  there 
or  I  will  draw  my  seven-shooter  on  you !”  I 
entered  the  room  to  find  him  standing  on  one 
of  the  chairs  brandishing  a  loaded  revolver, 
and  pointing  it  at  the  girls’  heads.  I  com¬ 
manded  him  as  calmly  as  I  could  to  go  to  his 
room,  but  the  scene  gave  my  nerves  such  a 
shock  that  I  have  been  In  a  tremble  ever  since,’ 

‘  He  obeyed  you,  did  he  not  ?’ 

‘  He  refused  to  give  up  the  murderous  little 
weapon,  but  left  the  parlor  for  his  room,  say¬ 
ing  that  he  had  got  the  best  of  this  family 
now,  and  would  bring  them  all  to  terms  be¬ 
fore  he  got  through  with  this  quarrel.  I  have 
been  momentarily  expecting  that  he  would 
shoot  himself,  or  some  one  of  the  family,  and 
have  listened  for  the  report  of  the  revolver 
till  I  am  quite  unnerved.  I  am  thankful  that 
you  have  come,  but  do  not,  I  entreat  you,  go 
near  the  desperate  boy  until  his  paroxysm  of 
temper  has  had  time  to  subside.’ 

‘We  shall  have  to  send  him  to  the  Reform 
School,’  said  Mr.  Houston  decidedly.  ‘  His 
offences  heretofore  have  been  grave  enough 
to  send  him  to  a  worse  place.  I  will  have 

lunch,  and  then  immediately  start  for  M - 

on  the  12  o’clock  train.  Oh  it  is  hard ;  it  is 
humiliating  beyond  measure  to  be  obliged  to 
acknowledge  to  the  world  that  I  have  a  son 
whose  conduct  is  such  as  to  bring  him  with¬ 
in  the  statutory  provisions  concerning  com¬ 
mitments  to  the  Reform  School  even.’ 

Mr.  Houston  returned  from  his  mournful 
errand  just  in  time  for  the  six  o’clock  dinner. 
When  he  went  to  his  room  to  make  his  toilet 
his  wife  followed  him.  ‘  What  is  the  result 
of  your  journey  ?’  she  asked  as  soon  as  they 
were  alone.  Her  husband  looked  so  distress¬ 
ed  that  she  began  to  tremble  again,  and  when 
he  attempted  to  reply  it  was  some  moments 
before  he  could  command  his  voice,  or  find 
words  to  make  himself  intelligible. 

‘  The  Superintendent  of  the  School,  a  very 
pleasant,  agreeable  man,  and  a  Christian,  to 
whom  I  had  confided,  some  time  since,  my 
anxiety  in  regard  to  Lane,  listened  to  this 
new  trouble  with  a  grave  sympathy  which 
quite  won  my  heart.  When  I  had  finished 
speaking,  he  said,  “Yes,  Mr.  Houston,  you 
must  have  him  sent  here  now  by  all  means. 
He  needs  the  discipline  of  this  Institution. 
But  before  definite  arrangements  are  made,  I 
want  to  ask  you  one  question ;  you  say  he  has 
always  been  a  hard  case  to  manage ;  that  you 
have  tried  every  way  to  effect  his  reforma¬ 
tion  ;  that  love,  fear  and  force  have  all  been 
emplo5'ed  in  the  premises ;  and  that  you  have 
even  tried  to  hire  him  to  alter  his  behavior, 
paying  him  a  certain  sum  of  money  per  day 
so  long  as  he  should  commit  no  misdeed ;  but 
all  these  measures  have  failed.  Now  I  want 
to  know  whether  you  have  tried  praying  with 
him  ?” 

‘No,’  said  I,  very  much  taken  by  surprise. 

‘  I  have  never  thought  of  doing  that.’ 

‘Well,’  said  the  Superintendent,  ‘you  must 
go  homo  and  pray  with  him.  I  don’t  feel  as 
if  I  could  receive  him  here  or  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  case  until  the  power  of  prayer 
at  his  home,  and  that  in  his  presence,  has 
been  tried.’ 

‘  I  cannot  pray  before  my  family,’  I  said. 

‘  What !  you  a  church  member,  and  do  not 
have  family  prayer  ?  ’  he  replied. 

‘No  sir,’ was  my  answer,  very  deeply  hu¬ 
miliated  by  the  confession. 

‘Go  home  and  set  up  a  family  altar  to¬ 
night,’  he  said. 

‘  I  cannot,’  I  pleaded  ‘  I  have  not  the  cour¬ 
age  to  broach  the  matter,  even  to  my  wife. 
We  never  speak  upon  the  subject  of  religion.’ 

‘  It  is  high  time  you  take  up  this  cross,  if  a 
cross  it  is,’  ho  urged.  ‘How  can  you  expect 
that  son  to  submit  his  will  to  yours  when 
you  do  not  submit  your  will  to  the  Master  ? 
To-night  at  nine  o’clock  call  your  family  to¬ 
gether,  read  a  chapter  of  the  Word  of  God, 
and  lead  in  prayer.  At  that  time  my  wife 
and  I  will  go  into  our  closets  and  pray  for 
you  all,  especially  for  Lane.  Let  us  now  take 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  into  our  council.’ 

‘  I  came  away  upon  that.  But  what  am  I 
going  to  do  about  it  ?  I  don’t  know'.  I  can 
never  pray  aloud  in  the  presence  of  my  fami¬ 
ly.’ 

‘Dear  husband,’  replied  Mrs.  Houston,  sob¬ 
bing,  ‘  I  have  been  thinking  for  a  long  time 
that  we  are  shirking  our  duty  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  Do  not  have  any  more  misgivings 
about  it;  do  not  hesitate  another  moment.  I 
will  arrange  everything  this  evening — never 
fear.  The  Lord  will  pardon  us,  let  us  hope, 
and  give  us  strength  when  the  hour  arrives.’ 

‘  Has  Lane  been  down  stairs  since  ?  ’  asked 
the  father,  himself  moved  to  tears. 

‘  No ;  and  he  has  had  nothing  to  eat,  and 
no  one  has  spoken  to  him,  since  breakfast,’ 
replied  the  mother. 

‘  What  if  he  should  start  to  go  down  town 
to  spend  the  evening  ?  ’ 

‘  I  have  a  plan  which  I  think  will  keep  him 
at  home  to-night.’ 

On  his  way  down  stairs  Mr.  Houston  went 
to  his  son’s  door  and  called  in  a  pleasant 
voice  ‘Come,  my  son,  dinner  is  waiting.’ 
Lane  quickly  opened  the  door,  with  his  hair 
freshly  brushed  and  neatly  attired.  He  had 
dressed  for  dinner,  although  expecting,  should 
he  try  the  door,  he  would  find  it  still  locked 
upon  the  outside,  and  not  doubting  that  he 
was  to  be  again  put  upon  a  protracted  diet  of 
bread  and  water. 

He  came  down  stairs  wondering  on  the 
way  was  it  possible  that  his  father  in  this 
controversy  has  espoused  his  cause  as  against 
his  mother;  or  whether,  as  it  seemed  most 
likely  to  him,  the  possession  of  the  vicious 
little  firearm  had  not  indeed  brought  them 
all  to  ‘  terms.’ 

Lane  was  given  to  stealing  out  of  the  house 
evenings,  and  frequenting  questionable  re¬ 
sorts  in  company  of  boys  who  were  nearly  as 
wayward  as  himself ;  but  to-night  Mrs.  Hous¬ 


ton  forestalled  any  such  course  by  saying  as 
soon  as  dinner  was  over,  ‘  I  wish,  children, 
you  would  make  two  or  three  pansful  of  pop¬ 
corn  balls,  to  carry  to  the  charity  festival  to¬ 
morrow,  The  materials  are  all  ready,  and 
Lane,  you  must  superintend  the  popping  of 
the  com  and  the  preparation  of  the  molasses 
and  sugar.’ 

This  was  one  of  the  lad’s  favorite  pastimes, 
and  he  went  about  the  business  in  hand  with 
alacrity,  his  brothers  and  sisters  obeying  his 
many  orders,  glad  to  have  this  new  outbreak 
blow  over  without  developing  into  a  regular 
warfare  between  him  and  his  father. 

When  eight  and  a  half  o’clock  came,  Mrs. 
Houston  was  called  out  into  the  kitchen  to  see 
the  result  of  the  evening’s  labors. 

‘  Thank  you,  my  good  children,’  she  said. 

‘  They  are  as  nice  and  white  and  shoply  as 
any  that  could  be  made  by  the  confectioners 
themselves.  Now  wash  up  so  as  to  be  in  the 
parlor  when  the  clock  strikes  nine,  there  is 
something  else  pleasant  in  store  for  you.’ 

The  young  people  obeyed,  wondering  and 
eager.  At  nine  o’clock  precisely  their  mo¬ 
ther  folded  up  the  day’s  newspapers,  put 
them  in  the  wall-pocket,  and  brought  a  large 
Bible  and  placed  it  upon  the  reading-table. 

Mr.  Houston’s  voice  trembled  a  little  as  he 
said  ‘  It  has  been  brought  very  forcibly  to  my 
mind  to-day,  that  I  have  been  shamefully 
neglecting  my  duty  and  the  highest  welfare 
of  you,  my  children,  in  not  joining  with  you 
in  the  study  of  this  blessed  Word  and  in  fam¬ 
ily  prayer.  To-night  we  will  begin  a  different 
course,  and  see  whether  we  shall  not  all  bo 
made  happier  and  better  by  following  it.’ 
He  now  read  a  chapter,  and  then  knelt  down. 
His  wife  and  children  followed  his  example, 
all  except  Lane.  He  sat  bolt  upright  with  a 
stern,  pale  face,  and  perturbed  air,  now  and 
then  casting  quick  glances  towards  the  door 
as  if  meditating  an  escape. 

The  poor  father  at  first  could  fihd  no  words 
to  express  his  conflicting  thoughts  and  deep 
prayerful  desires,  but  as  he  called  to  mind  his 
friends,  the  Superiiitendent  and  his  wife,  on 
their  knees  in  prayer  for  him,  at  that  very 
moment,  his  stammering  tongue  was  unloosed, 
and  his  unburdened  soul  found  a  wonderful 
freedom  at  the  throne  of  grace.  As  the  now 
wrestling  Jacob  was  closing  a  most  tender 
and  pathetic  appeal  in  behalf  of  his  erring 
son,  and  that  all  might  submit  their  rebellious 
wills  to  Christ’s  loving  sovereignty.  Lane 
arose  from  his  chair,  crossed  the  room,  and 
kneeling  by  his  father’s  side,  threw  his  arm 
around  his  neck,  sobbing  ‘  Pray  on,  father ! 
pray  on !  I  have  tried  to  ask  God  to  cleanse 
my  wicked  heart,  but  I  could  not  get  to  Him 
at  all  by  myself ;  I  know  He  will  hear  me 
now,  when  you  are  all  willing  to  pray  with 
me.’ 

The  whole  family  rose  from  their  knees 
with  melted  hearts  and  tearful  faces.  It 
came  out  that  the  two  eldest  daughters  had 
been  In  the  habit  of  praying  in  secret,  and 
they  declared  this  to  be  the  happiest  hour  of 
their  lives. 

Lane  was  completely  subdued.  The  leaven 
of  repentance  and  faith  toward  God  had  work¬ 
ed  entire  reformation  and  healing.  He  step¬ 
ped  up  to  the  table  and  laid  the  loaded  revolv¬ 
er  upon  it  near  his  father’s  side.  ‘  It  Is  I 
who  have  been  brought  to  terms,’  he  said. 
‘  I  don’t  think  you  will  have  any  more  trouble 
with  Lane.  Forgive,  oh  forgive  me,  my  fa¬ 
ther  and  mother,  and  brothers  and  sisters,  as 
I  hope  in  the  forgiveness  of  Jesus  Christ !  ’ 

This  actual  occurrence  was  related  at  a 
County  Conference  of  Congregational  Minis¬ 
ters  in  Connecticut  last  Autumn,  and  I  heard 
it  from  the  lips  of  one  of  the  pastors  then 
present,  on  my  vacation  in  the  neighborhood 
of  his  parish.  Is  there  need  of  any  comment, 
or  wasteful  rhetoric  in  addition  ? 
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HEAD  OFFICE  FOR  METROPOLITAN  DISTRICT, 

56  WaU  St.,  New  York. 


STATEMENT,  JANUARY  1st,  1877. 


Subscribed  Capital . #9,651,500  OO 

Of  which  there  Is  paid-up  In  Cash .  1,447,725  00 

Net  Fire  Surplus . #5,386,244  80 

Surplus  for  Fire  Policy  Holders . #6,833,060  80 


The  Royal  Insurance  Company  has  the  larg¬ 
est  Surplus  of  any  Fire  Insurance  Company  in 
the  world. 

U.  S.  BRANCH. 

Assets,  Fire  t$9.01T,387.90C.S.  Gov.  Stocks;  $9,430,554  48 


Liabilities,  Including  reinsurance .  1,349,8M  01 

Surplus . #1,181,162  47 


The  Tariff  of  Rates  In  this  City  having  been 
abolished,  the  Royal  Is  now  prepared  to  write 
all  risks  ON  THeIr  MERITS. 

Applications  for  Insurance  are  Invited. 


A.  B.  McDonald, 
X.  r.  BXDDAlh, 


Mcmagert. 


HOME 

Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 

Office,  No.  135  Broadway 


Fifty-first  Semi-Annual  Statement 

Showing  the  Condition  of  the  Company  on  the  1ft 
day  of  January,  1879. 


CASH  CAPITAL,  ....  $3,000,000  00 
Reserve  for  Re-insarance,  -  1,760,771  00 
Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses,  260,092  46 
Net  Surplus, .  1,363,488  94 

Total  Assets,  -  •  -  $6,390,352  40 
SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

Cash  In  Banks . $117,43#  64 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being 
Urst  Hen  on  Real  Estate  worth 

$4,481,300  . 2,056,836  33 

United  States  Stocks  (market 

▼alne) . 3,ii26,ia5  00 

Bank  Stocks .  18‘4,765  OO 

State  and  Municipal  Bonds .  235,778  OO 

Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on 
demand  (market  value  of  se- 

cnrlties,  $324.021.50) .  242,105  47 

Interest  doe,  1st  Jan.,  1879 .  68,283  30 

Balance  In  hands  of  Agents....  147,465  79 

Real  Estate .  104,430  87 

Premiums  due  and  nncollcct- 
cd  on  Policies  Issued  at  this 
office .  9,040  00 

Total . 96,390,352  40 

CHAS.  J.  MARTIN,  President. 

J.  H.  WASHBURN,  Secretary. 


CONTINENTAL 

(FIRE) 

nrSURAlTCE  C0MFA2T7, 

Coutiiiental  Building,  100  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Cash  Assets,  Jan.  1,  1879 . #3.327,771  74 

Claims  for  losses,  dividends,  etc.  228,965  26 

Capital  (paid  up  in  cash) .  1,000,000  00 

Unearned  Reserved  Fuud .  1,060,384  21 

Net  .Surplus .  1,038,422  27 


BRANCH  OFFICES: 

Cor.  COURT  k  MONTAGUE  STREETS,  BROOKLYN, 
106  BROADWAY,  BROOKLYN,  E.  D. 


DIRECTORS: 

GEO.  T.  HOPE,  President. 

H.  H.  LAMPORT.  Vice-President. 


SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK, 
BENJ.  G.  ARNOLD, 
GEORGE  BLISS, 

S.  B.  CHITTENDEN, 
WM.  H.  SWAN, 

HENRY  C.  BOWEN, 
AURELIUS  B.  HULL, 
WILLIAM  M.  VAIL, 
THEODORE  I.  HUSTED, 
WM.  H.  CASWELL, 

D.  H.  ARNOLD, 

WM.  M.  RICHARDS, 
HORACE  B.  CLAFLIN, 
JA8.  FREELAND, 
SEYMOUR  L.  HUSTED, 
JOHN  D.  MAIRS, 

WM.  L.  ANDREWS, 
ARTHUR  W.  BENSON, 

E.  W.  CORLIES, 

GEO.  W.  LANE, 

JAMES  FRASER, 

HIRAM  BARNEY, 


LAWRENCE  TURNURE, 
SAMUEL  A.  SAWYER, 
CYRUS  CURTISS, 

JNO.  L.  BIKER, 

ALEX.  M.  WHITE, 
WILLIAM  BRYCE, 
CHARLES  LAMSON, 
WELLINGTON  CLAPP, 
HENRY  F.  SPAULDING, 
JOHN  PAINE, 

ROBERT  H.  M'CUBDY, 
JOHN  H.  REED, 

JOHN  H.  EARLE, 
HENRY  EYRE, 
CHARLES  H.  BOOTH, 
WM.  H.  HUELBUT, 
EDWARD  MARTIN, 
BRADISH  JOHNSON, 

S.  M.  BUCKINGHAM, 

J.  D.  VEBHILYE, 
JACOB  WENDELL, 

JNO.  F,  SLATEB. 


B.  C.  TOWNSEND. 

Sec  Agency  Dept. 
CHAS.  H.  OUKiHER, 
Sec.  Brooklyn  Dept. 


(lyn  Dept.  Sec.  L 

K.  OAKLEY,  General  Agent. 


CYRUS  PECK. 

Secretary. 
A.  M.  KIRBY, 

Sec.  Local  Dept. 


HANOVER 


Fire  Insurance  Company, 

120  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORE- 

Capital  paid  in  in  Cash,  -  $500,000  00 
Reserves  for  all  Liabilities, 
including  Re-insurance,  -  568,300  41 
Net  Surplus,  ------  553,398  07 

Total  Assets,  -  -  -  $1,621,698  48 


Agencies  In  all  the  principal  cities  and  towns  In  the 
United  States. 

B.  S.  WALCOTT,  President. 

I.  KEMSEA  LAAE,  Serretary. 

CHAS.  1.  ROE,  Assistant  Serretary. 


X  H  £ 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Fire  Insurance  Com  pan  y, 

No.  510  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Capital, . $400,000  00 

Liabilities, .  765,025  16 

Surplus, .  670,212  88 

Total  Assets, . -  $1,835,238  04 

JOHN  DEVEREUX,  President. 

WM.  G.  CROWELL,  Secretary. 

JOHN  S.  THOMSON,  Ass’t  Secretary 


THE 

Washington  Life  Insurance  Go. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

CYRUS  CURTISS,  President. 

Office:  COAL  AND  ZSOIT  EZOSAlTaS, 

Cor.  Church  and  Cortlaiidt  Streets. 


Assets  $5,371,028.15,  invested  in  Gov> 
ernment.  State,  and  City  Stocks, 
and  Ronds  and  Mortgages. 

W.  A.  BREWER,  Jr.,  Vice-Pres’t. 

W.  HAXTUN,  Secretary. 

CYRUS  MUNN,  Assistant  Sec’y. 

E.  S.  FRENCH,  Sup’t  of  Agencies. 

B.  W.  McCREADY,  M.D.,  Med.  Exam. 

E.ctract  from  the  Rejiort  of  the  Examination  of 
the  Company  made  January,  1877, 
by  Hon.  Jno.  A.  McCall,  Jr., 

Deputy  Superintendent. 

“  The  very  satisfactory  condition  of  the  Company  U 
attributable  to  the  management  of  its  affairs  by  able, 
prudent,  and  honorable  men.  It  gives  me  pleasure 
to  state  that  In  a  minute  and  exacting  Investigation 
find  nothing  to  condemn,  but  on  the  contrary,  much 
to  commend." 

The  excellent  fluanclal  condition  of  this  Company  la 
proof  of  the  wisdom  of  the  management.  Its  stocks 
at  par,  with  the  bonds  and  mortgages  and  cash  in 
hand  are  largely  in  excess  of  its  gross  llabllUies 
while  above  the  amount  held  in  reserve  for  its  policy 
holders,  and  all  liabilities,  its  surplus  is  $930,915.95 

AMERICAN 

FIHE  INSUnANCE  COMPANY, 

No.  120  Broadway. 

CASH  CAPITAL . #400,000  OO 

NET  SURPLUS .  494,548  31 

ASSETS  (available  for  lire  losses) .  894,548  31 

Unearned  Prem’s  and  other  LlablllUes.  75,846  09 

Assets,  Jan.  1,  1879 . #070,394  40 

JA8.  H.  HAL8TED,  President 
TH03.  L.  THOBNELL,  Secretory. 

Mcic  unmis  in  siTEtEipncon. 

EOSCOPE8  AND  VIEWS,  ORAPHOSCOPK8,  CHBOM08 
AND  FRAMES,  ALBUMS,  PHOTOOBAPH8  OF  CBLXB- 
B1T1E8,  PHOTOOBAPHIO  TRANSPABENOllS,  OON 
VEX  OLA88,  PHOTOOBAPHIO  MATKB1AL8.  Award 
ed  Irat  prenUoia  at  Vienna  and  Philadelphia. 


THE  NEW-YORK  EVANGELIST :  THURSDAY,  MARCH  20,  1879. 


THE  NEW  TORE  EVANGELIST.  I 

No.  5  Beefcman  Street. 

flKXS:  &  Tear  in  Adrasce,  PoataRC  Paid. 

AdTertiaementa  30  centa  a  line— 13  lines  to  the 

Mfa. 

Ob  the  Fifth  Page,  30  cents  a  line. 

■arriagea  and  Deaths,  notezceeding  4  lines,  each 
M  oenu;  ever  S  lines,  10  cents  a  Une,8  words  making 
•  line. 

4^  all  letters  for  this  office  should  be  addressed 
almply  New  York  Evangelist,  Box'  2330,  New 
Fork.  Subscribers  are  particularly  requested  to  re¬ 
mit  by  means  of  a  Check  or  Pustoffice  Uomet  Ob- 
9MR,  as  the  only  ways  that  areabsolutely  safe  of  send 
iac  money  through  the  mails. 

HENRY  M.  FIELD. 

Editor  and  Proprietor. 


THURSDAY,  MARCH  2U,  1879. 
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ARE  THE  PEOPLE  GONE  STARK  HAD  i 

There  is  something  humiliating  in  the  pop- 
uiar  Interest  in  the  recent  waiking  match. 
Four  men  entered  the  iist  to  waik  for  a  prize. 
It  was  a  test  of  mere  physicai  strength  and 
endurance ;  it  was  a  contest  to  determine 
which  man  had  the  most  “  horse  ”  in  his  con¬ 
stitution.  The  man  who  won  the  beit  in 
Engiand,  and  was  heraided  as  “the  champion 
waiker”  of  two  countries,  broke  down  in  the 
middie  of  the  contest,  and  is  physicaiiy  used 
up.  One  of  the  others  was  in  a  depiorabie 
condition  when  the  trial  ended,  and  may 
never  recover  from  the  violent  strain.  Yet 
for  days  and  nights  the  great  amphitheatre 
was  crowded  with  spectators,  eager,  excited, 
stimulating  the  contestants  by  their  presence 
and  applause ;  while  the  outside  of  the  build¬ 
ing  looked  like  an  immense  beehive  when  its 
inhabitants  are  swarming.  Sometinies  the 
crowd  outside  was  larger  than  that  within. 
In  front  of  the  news  oflBces,  where  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  match  was  reported  from  hour 
to  hour,  multitudes  stood  watching  the  fig¬ 
ures  as  at  the  time  of  a  Presidential  elec¬ 
tion.  Places  of  amusement  were  deserted, 
and  the  newspapers  gave  tlieir  columns  to 
the  tramps.  The  walking  match  was  the 
chief  topic  of  talk  everywhere.  The  whole 
city  seemed  to  be  possessed  with  a  walking 
craze;  while  large  sums  of  money  were  bet 
on  this  or  that  champion.  The  whole  effect 
is  demoralizing  in  the  extreme.  For  a  week 
the  public  mind  is  fired  up  to  a  feverish  ex¬ 
citement  about  “sporting,"  while  many  are 
tempted  to  gamble  and  to  drink  who  perhaps 
never  felt  the  temptation  before. 

Yet  this  exhibition,  disgraceful  as  it  is,  is 
only  an  outward  manifestation  of  what  seems 
to  be  a  constitutional  tendency  with  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people,  namely,  a  tendency  to  go  crazy. 
There  is  a  sort  of  hereditary  insanity  in  our 
blood.  This  is  not  a  chronic  state  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind,  but  it  seems  to  come  and  go  like  the 
burning  and  the  chills  of  an  intermittent  fe¬ 
ver.  For  a  few  months  the  public  mind  sinks 
into  a  state  of  iethargy,  and  then  suddenly  it 
starts  up  into  a  kind  of  frenzy  about  some¬ 
thing — or  about  nothing.  Now  it  is  a  boat- 
race,  and  college  students  lose  their  heads,  if 
not  their  breath,  in  contests  with  the  oar. 
Next  it  is  horse-racing,  and  now  it  is  rifie- 
shootlug.  And  so  there  are  crazes  in  fashion 
and  in  politics.  They  are  always  unreasoning, 
and  in  most  cases  they  are  positively  inju¬ 
rious.  The  present  feeling  on  the  Pacific 
slope  respecting  the  Chinese,  is  a  craze. 
People  refuse  to  reason  on  the  subject.  A 
blind  passion  has  taken  possession  of  the 
community,  and  men  liardiy  dare  to  resist  it 
by  stating  their  own  calm  and  matured  con¬ 
viction  in  opposition  to  the  dominant  senti¬ 
ment  ot  the  hour.  Such  manias  are  as  dan¬ 
gerous  as  they  are  demoralizing.  There  is  no 
telling  what  they  may  lead  to.  They  lower 
the  taste,  the  self-respect,  and  the  moral  sen¬ 
timent  of  the  community.  They  tend  to  break 
down  the  individual  judgment  and  conscience, 
which  are  the  foundation  of  personal  charac¬ 
ter  and  social  welfare.  The  great  danger  in 
this  country  is  from  the  multitude.  Men  are 
too  much  swayed  and  overawed  and  carried 
away  by  crowds.  They  are  tyrannized  over 
by  majorities.  They  are  at  the  mercy  of 
mobs.  They  need  a  constant  bracing  of  per¬ 
sonal  self-respect,  and  a  firmer  reliance  on 
the  personal  reason  and  conscience. 

Walking  is  a  good  thing;  but  betting  is 
bad ;  the  straining  of  the  physical  powers  and 
the  flagrant  violations  of  the  great  laws  of 
life,  simply  to  see  how  much  the  body  will 
endure,  is  wicked,  and  ought  to  be  condemn¬ 
ed.  Everything  that  tends  to  increase  health 
and  strength,  should  be  encouraged ;  but  feats 
which  are  more  apt  to  ruin  one’s  physique, 
than  to  give  him  new  power,  and  which  en¬ 
danger  life  itself,  are  a  wicked  temptation  of 
Providence,  which  may  justly  be  punished  by 
the  utter  breaking  down  of  the  whole  man,  so 
that  if  he  lives,  he  will  have  to  drag  a  body 
of  death  with  him  through  long  and  wenry 
years  tiU  he  sinks  into  the  grave. 

Of  the  thousands  who  thronged  Gilmore’s 
Garden  last  week  and  cheered  the  pedestri¬ 
ans  to  go  on,  how  many  ever  think  of  the 
real  value  of  physical  training— of  preserving 
the  health  and  strength  and  beauty  of  the  body 
by  temperance  and  industry,  regular  work, 
simplp  food  and  sound  sleep  T  How  many  take 
A  momlDg  walk  for  exercise ;  to  inhale  the 


fresh  air,  and  send  the  blood  tingling  through 
their  veins  ?  Every  intelligent  person  who 
looked  in  during  the  week ;  or  who  passed 
by  on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  and  only 
saw  the  “outside  barbarians”;  must  have 
confessed  that  it  was  a  vulgar  crowd,  while  it 
contained  a  large  infusion  of  the  worst  ele¬ 
ments  of  our  city  population,  the  dangerous 
classes,  such  as  come  to  the  surface  in  mobs 
and  riots.  The  walking-match  is  not  a  beast¬ 
ly  and  disgusting  spectacle  like  a  prize-fight, 
and  yet  it  brings  together  the  same  sort  of 
villainous-looking  crew,  and  fosters  the  same 
passion  for  sports  that  are  brutal  and  demor- 
aliug,  which  keeps  up  the  bull-fights  of  Spain. 

There  is  one  moral  refioction  from  all  this, 
which  makes  us  sober  as  we  walk  away  from 
these  acres  of  men,  and  hear  their  hootlngs 
and  yellings  in  the  distance.  If  the  mere  ex¬ 
citement  of  sport  can  bring  together  out  of 
the  slums  of  the  city  a  mob,  which  makes  one 
instinctively  button  up  his  coat,  and  put  his 
hand  on  his  pocket,  as  he  passes  through  it, 
how  terrific  would  such  a  mob  become,  if  it 
w^ere  organized  for  plunder;  setting  fire  to 
houses  in  different  parts  of  the  city  at  the 
same  moment  to  distract  the  firemen  and  po¬ 
lice,  and  then  “  going  in  ’’  for  robbing  on  a 
large  scale.  That  these  things  can  be,  we 
have  seen  once  in  the  riots  of  1863,  and  never 
wish  to  look  upon  such  a  sight  again.  So  true 
Is  it  that  every  great  city  is  a  volcano,  in 
which  are  imprisoned  forces  that,  if  they 
should  explode,  would  blow  society  to  de¬ 
struction,  a  catastrophe  from  which  we  are 
saved,  only  by  constant  vigilance,  and  the 
protection  of  the  Almighty. 

REPRESENTATION  IN  THE  ASSEMBLY. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  York  finally  took 
action  on  the  long-debated  subject  of  Repre¬ 
sentation  in  the  General  Assembly,  at  its 
meeting  on  Monday  last.  As  It  will  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  our  Presbyteries  generally,  we  give 
it  in  full  elsewhere. 

The  subject  was  brought  before  the  Presby¬ 
tery  in  the  form  of  a  report  from  a  very  able 
Committee,  who  have  given  careful  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  question  in  all  its  bearings.  The 
members  of  Presbytery  accorded  much  credit 
to  Dr.  White,  who  as  chairman  had  the  labor¬ 
ing  oar,  in  drawing  up  the  report. 

Not  being  able  to  vote  for  the  overture  sent 
down  from  Pittsburgh,  the  Presbytery  of  New 
York  has  endeavored  to  discharge  its  whole 
duty  by  presenting  a  couple  of  alternatives  in 
the  form  of  new  overtures  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  Church — this  action  being  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  respectful  requests  from  several 
sections  of  the  country. 

As  will  be  seen,  the  first  overture  is  accord¬ 
ant  with  the  action  of  the  Central  Presbytery 
of  Philadelphia,  in  so  far  as  concerns  parity 
of  Presbyteries.  The  great  advantage  of 
this  method  is  its  simplicity.  When  it  comes 
to  voting  on  important  issues,  however,  this 
element  is  put  in  abeyance,  and  something 
like  equality  of  representation  asserts  itself, 
by  means  of  a  device  which  is  not  new — name¬ 
ly,  the  cumulative  ballot.  By  this  method 
the  number  of  votes  cast  on  a  given  question 
would  be  the  same  as  at  present,  or  nearly  so, 
the  old  unit  of  representation  being  respected 
in  determining  the  number  of  the  cumulative 
ballots. 

This  feature  of  the  overture  was  pretty 
thoroughly  discussed,  it  being  objected  to 
quite  strenuously  by  some  members  of  Pres¬ 
bytery,  as  delegating  a  pow'er  that  might 
sometimes  be  oppressively  discharged  or 
wholly  nullified.  Still  the  overture  as  it 
stands  was  finally  adopted  by  a  three-fourths 
majority. 

The  main  features  of  the  Second  Overture 
are  not  new  to  our  readers.  They  were  first 
set  forth  by  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander,  nearly 
fifty  years  ago.  He  looked  forward  to  the 
time  when  the  Church  would  have  overspread 
the  whole  century,  and  wisely  planned  for 
its  great  future.  This  overture  was  passed 
unanimously,  and  we  believe  is  growing  in 
favor  throughout  the  Church.  It  is  presented 
in  the  report  as  supplementary  to  the  first 
overture. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  paper  appended 
to  it  is  intendeil  simply  in  the  way  of  sugges¬ 
tion,  though,  of  course,  drawn  up  with  care, 
and  not  without  considerable  consultation 
with  brethren  here  and  elsewhere. 

The  main  idea  is  to  relieve  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  of  much  of  its  business  of  a  routine 
character.  All  appeal  and  complaint  cases 
might  well  terminate  in  the  Synods,  save  such 
as  involve  constitutional  interpretations.  The 
Assembly  might  thus  become  a  triennial,  or 
even  quadrennial,  instead  of  an  annual  body, 
and  be  in  a  condition  to  hear  such  men  as 
Father  Williams  and  other  missionaries  who 
appear  as  delegates  once  in  a  lifetime,  more 
tlian  fifteen  minutes. 

Our  only  purpose  at  this  time,  however,  is 
to  call  attention  to  the  overtures  and  the  re¬ 
port  which  precedes  them,  and  invoke  a 
careful  and  dispassionate  consideration  of 
the  subject.  Our  Presbyteries  must  now  act, 
and  they  need  to  do  so  with  prayer  to  the 
great  Head  of  the  Church  for  guidance  in  ac¬ 
tion  which  will  affect  the  distant  future. 


THE  WALDENSIAN  CHURCH. 

The  meeting  at  Dr.  Vincent’s  church  last 
Sabbath,  in  behalf  of  the  Waldensians,  prov¬ 
ed  to  be  one  of  even  more  than  the  expected 
iiVterest.  After  prayer  by  Dr.  Prime,  and  the 
^Lading  of  the  Scriptures,  Dr.  Adams  made 
one  of  those  brief  addresses  in  which  he  is 
always  so  happy,  at  the  close  of  which  he  in¬ 
troduced  Signor  Turino,  who  spoke  with  great 
earnestness,  his  foreign  accent  only  giving 
increased  interest  to  his  fervent  appeal  for 
the  religious  instruction  of  his  countrymen. 
Prof.  R.  D.  Hitchcock  followed  with  a  few 
well-chosen  words,  descriptive  and  histori¬ 
cal,  in  which  he  brought  before  us,  as  on  a 
canvas,  a  picture  of  those  valleys  among  the 
Alps,  so  long  held  by  this  brave  and  religious 
people.  Dr.  Hall  spoke  in  denunciation  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  which  ho  believed  had 
been  the  curse  of  Europe.  His  words  were 
very  plain  and  very  emphatic.  As  his  lieur- 
ers  well  know.  Dr.  Hall  has  a  way  of  express¬ 
ing  himself  so  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
him;  and  as  he  spoke  in  fiery  indignation, 
emphasizing  his  words  by  bringing  his  hand 
down  heavily  on  the  desk  before  him,  it  was 
like  the  ringing  of  a  hammer  on  the  anvil. 
The  Church  of  Rome,  he  believed,  had  been 
the  ruin  of  Italy,  and  be  rejoiced  with  all  his 
heart  in  every  evangelical  movement  that 
could  break  down  its  power  in  the  Peninsula. 
At  the  close  pf  his  stirring  address,  he  turned 
to  Signor  Turino,  and  handed  him  a  check 


for  a  thousand  dollars,  sent  by  a  member  of 
his  church.  Dr.  Bevan  made  the  closing  ad¬ 
dress.  Altogether  the  meeting  was  one  of 
great  spirit,  and  furnishes  a  capital  “  send- 
off  ’’  to  Signor  Turino  in  tho  appeal  which  he 
is  about  to  make  to  the  liberality  of  our 
churches. 

EDUCATION  AND  CHIME. 

A  singular  case  occurred  recently  at  Wood- 
stock,  Maine,  where  a  man  was  undergoing 
trial  for  burglary.  He  defended  his  own 
case,  and  with  surprising  skill.  He  took  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  the  rulings  of  the  Judge,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  a  new  trial.  He  was  an  ed¬ 
ucated  lawyer,  but  had  dropped  into  criminal 
ways,  until  ho  had  become  a  noted  offender 
with  an  alias.  Cases  like  this  are  of  rare  oc¬ 
currence.  But  there  have  been  so  many  in¬ 
stances  of  late  years  in  which  educated  men 
have  committed  crimes  that  many  people 
have  come  to  doubt  whether,  after  all,  educa¬ 
tion  has  much  moral  value.  Prison  statis¬ 
tics.  however,  settle  that  point.  From  sev¬ 
enty  to  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  criminals 
in  tho  different  prisons  are  ignorant.  Still, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  mere  ability  to  read  and 
write  is  not  enough  to  deter  a  man  from  crim¬ 
inal  acts.  There  is  no  moral  value  in  mathe¬ 
matics.  Novel-reading  does  not  keep  tho 
hands  clean  nor  the  heart  pure,  and  there  is 
no  necessary  connection  between  tho  rule  of 
three  and  respect  for  the  rights  of  property, 
nor  between  logic  and  the  love  of  one’s  neigh¬ 
bor  as  himself.  The  public  school  education 
of  this  and  of  other  countries  is  not  directed  to 
moral  training.  Children  are  not  taught  re¬ 
ligion,  and  their  best  sentiments  are  not 
quickened  and  called  into  life  by  the  school 
discipline.  And  unfortunately,  in  too  many 
instances,  there  is  no  home  training  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  defects  of  school  instruction.  In 
thousands  of  homes  no  religious  instruction 
is  given,  nor  moral  training  worthy  tho  name 
is  imposed,  the  voice  of  prayer  is  never 
heard,  and  nothing  whatever  is  done  to  im¬ 
press  on  the  child’s  mind  the  solemn  truth 
that  he  is  a  responsible  being  and  will  be 
held  accountable  for  his  acts.  If  educated 
men  sometimes  fall  and  become  criminals,  it 
is  not  on  account  of  their  education,  but  in 
spite  of  it,  and  for  want  of  that  moral  and 
religious  education,  which  teaches  respect 
for  truth  and  honor,  for  the  rights  of  men 
and  the  fear  of  God.  Something  should  be 
done  to  supply  this  all-important  defect,  or 
the  merely  intellectual  education  we  are  giv¬ 
ing  will  prove  to  be  quite  as  much  of  a  peril 
as  it  is  of  a  blessing. 

PRKSBTTERIAL  EVANGELISM. 

The  April  meetings  of  our  Presbyteries 
are  the  most  important  of  the  whole  year, 
at  least  as  regards  our  more  general 
Church  interests.  Delegates  are  chosen  to 
the  General  Assembly,  and  final  action 
must  then  be  taken  upon  all  overtures  sent 
down  from  that  body,  including  even  that 
on  Representation,  the  discussion  of  which 
has  hardly  been  intermitted  in  our  columns 
since  the  Pittsburgh  Assembly. 

The  work  of  tho  churches  is  now  to  be 
reviewed  for  the  ecclesiastical  year  nearly 
closed,  and  we  shall  soon  know  whether 
we  have  made  progress,  barely  held  our 
own,  or  retrograded,  as  compared  with 
previous  years.  Many  revivals  are  noted 
in  our  Church  news,  and  many  are  men¬ 
tioned  by  our  contemporaries  of  the  press  ; 
but  our  impression  is  that  the  year  has  not 
been  especially  fruitful  in  spiritual  results. 
Yet  the  good  infiuence  has  been  widely  dif¬ 
fused,  East,  West,  North  and  South,  and 
pastors  and  church  members  have  wrought 
faithfully,  and  the  aggregate  of  additions 
by  profession  may  turn  out  much  better 
than  we  expect. 

We  hear  of  several  Presbyteries  where 
much  good  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
systematic  visitation  of  all  the  churches. 
It  is  one  thing  to  arrange  for  such  a  visi¬ 
tation  on  paper,  and  quite  another  to  car¬ 
ry  it  out  with  due  faithfulness  and  zeal  de¬ 
spite  the  rigors  of  Winter.  In  one  Pres¬ 
bytery  each  church  enjoyed  a  visit  of  at 
least  a  week  from  one  or  two  ministers, 
other  than  their  own  pastor,  and  the  good 
infiuence  on  both  congregations  and  min¬ 
isters  is  very  apparent.  The  churches, 
especially  the  vacant  ones,  are  awake  and 
aware  that  there  is  a  real  “  brotherhood  of 
the  churches,”  and  the  cause  of  religion 
and  every  moral  interest  of  the  communi¬ 
ty  have  been  strengthened.  A  few  colds 
may  have  been  caught  and  some  extra  fa¬ 
tigue  endured,  but  the  results  are  abund¬ 
antly  rewarding.  The  pastors  are  in  ex¬ 
cellent  spirits  in  view  of  the  8Uccot.s  of  the 
undertaking.  We  trust  that  wherever  this 
most  legitimate  evangelism  has  been  em¬ 
ployed,  the  results  will  be  carefully  noted 
in  the  narratives  sent  up  to  the  Assembly, 
to  the  end  that  we  may  learn  how  far  it 
has  been  pursued  in  the  Presbyteries  the 
country  over. 

ROMISH  PRIESTS  AMONG  THE  COLORED 
PEOPLE  OF  THE  .SOUTH. 

A  colored  Presbyterian  minister,  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  theological  department  of  How¬ 
ard  University,  who  has  charge  of  three 
churches  in  the  South,  writes  as  follows : 

“  There  are  several  messengers  of  Rome 
in  this  county,  distributing  gratuitously 
papers  and  pictures  among  the  people. 
This  is,  I  suppose,  the  announcement  of 
tho  approaching  priests,  who  are  already 
in  the  adjoining  county.  The  baneful  in- 
fiueuces  are  already  so  manifest,  I  shall 
have  to  b^n  to  combat  them.  I  feel  the 
weakest  of  all  for  such  a  task,  but  no  ser¬ 
vant  of  Christ  can  sit  still  while  such 
things  progress  around  us.” 

He  gc  on  to  write  of  their  wily  and 
successful  efforts  in  one  of  the  cities  in  the 
South,  where  he  had  just  spent  a  few  days, 
and  in  which  Rome  had  formed  a  church 
of  eighty  members  since  New  Year’s.  This 
is  the  method  in  which  they  begin  among 
the  colored  people  in  country  places — pa¬ 
pers  and  pictures  left  in  the  homes  by  em¬ 
issaries  who  seem  friendly  and  harm¬ 
less  ;  this  is  the  insinuating  way  in  which 
they  are  dealing  with  the  colored  people 
in  almost  every  section  of  the  South. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

Dr.  Duryea  has  finally  decided  to  accept 
the  call  to  Boston.  While  we  recognize 
fully  the  conscientiousness  with  which  he 
has  formed  his  decision,  his  removal  from 
this  vicinity  is  to  us  a  matter  of  personal 
regret,  as  it  will  be  to  the  ministers  of  this 
city  and  Brooklyn.  In  the  many  years  he 
has  labored  among  us,  ho  has  made  him¬ 
self  a  high  position  as  a  man  of  ability  in 
many  ways — as  a  scholar,  who  is  learned 
in  the  Scriptures,  which  he  studies  daily 
in  the  original  tongue  ;  as  a  philosophical 
thinker  and  reasoner ;  and  as  an  earnest 
and  eloquent  preacher,  and  a  laborious 
and  successful  pastor.  All  tliese  things  at¬ 
tach  his  people  to  him,  and  his  brethren 
of  other  churches  ;  but  of  course  we  well 
know  they  are  all  so  many  reasons  that 
what  New  York  so  highly  prizes,  Boston 
should  be  anxious  to  obtain.  The  position 
to  which  he  goes  is  one  of  great  impor¬ 
tance.  We  wish  liim  a  fresh  career  of 
success  and  of  usefulness,  as  well  iis  great 
personal  happiness,  in  his  new  field. 

The  colored  men  of  Tennessee  are  to 
hold  a  convention  in  Nashville,  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  April  2,  to  elect  delegates  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Convention  to  bo  held  in  the  same 
city  on  Tuesday,  May  6.  Tho  latter  has 
been  called  ”  for  the  purpose  of  consider¬ 
ing  the  present  condition  of  the  race,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  Southern  States,  and  every¬ 
thing  that  pertains  to  their  welfare  and  fu¬ 
ture  prosperity  as  a  people,”  Just  now  the 
exodus  of  plantation  hands  from  tho  South, 
especially  from  Mississippi  and  Louisiana, 
is  exciting  much  attention.  They  seem  to 
be  moved  as  by  a  common  impulse,  and 
their  hope  is  to  reach  the  -fertile  fields  of 
Kansas.  Large  numbers  of  them  reach 
St.  Louis  in  a  destitute  condition,  and  it  is 
becoming  a  serious  (juestion  there  as  to 
whether  the  movement  is  to  continue. 
There  is  surely  room  enough  for  these 
men  and  their  families  in  regions  where 
they  will  not  suffer  from  inhospitable 
neighbors,  and  they  should  be  helped  to 
find  homes  where  their  rights  will  not  be 
infringed.  _ 

The  American  Board  is  to  be  congratula¬ 
ted.  As  the  residuary  legatee  of  the  late 
Deacon  Asa  Otis  of  Norwich,  Conn.,  it  has 
an  excellent  prospect  of  coming  into  the 
possession  of  over  a  half  million  of  dollars. 
The  principal  bequests  of  the  will,  aside 
from  this  important  item,  are  as  follows : 
Amherst  College,  $25,000 ;  Yale  College 
Theological  Seminary,  $25,000  ;  Bulkeley 
High  School,  of  New  London,  $10,000; 
Bacon  Academy,  of  Colchester,  Conn.,  $10,- 
000 ;  First  Ecclesiastical  Society  of  New 
London,  $10,000;  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  $10,- 
000 ;  American  Home  Missionary  Society, 
$5,000 ;  American  Bible  Society,  $5,000 ; 
American  Tract  Society,  $5,000. 

The  extent  of  the  Hooding  and  destruc¬ 
tion  at  the  Hungarian  city  of  Szegedin,  was 
not  exaggerated  in  tho  first  telegraphic  ac¬ 
counts  of  last  week.  More  than  two  thou¬ 
sand  lives  are  lost,  and  9,500  buildings  are 
swept  away,  involving  a  pecuniary  loss  es¬ 
timated  at  $7,500,000.  The  suffering  of  the 
survivors  can  hardly  be  comprehended.  To 
nine-tenths  of  them  not  a  vestige  of  what 
was  their  home  remains.  Very  properly 
the  attention  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  York 
was  called  to  the  calamity  at  the  meeting 
of  that  body  on  Monday  last,  and  the  Rev. 
Messrs.  H.  Crosby,  G.  Alexy,  and  S.  M. 
Hamilton,  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
collect  subscriptions  for  the  benefit  of  the 
sufferers.  The  Protestant  and  Presbyteri¬ 
an  element  was  very  strongly  represented 
in  this  now  obliterated  city,  and  a  collec¬ 
tion  in  our  churches  would  be  a  very  ap¬ 
propriate  measure  of  sympathy  and  relief. 
The  different  accounts  place  at  6C00,  4000, 
and  2000,  the  number  of  people  who  were 
drowned,  or  perished  afterward  from  ex¬ 
posure. 

Lafayette-avenue- church  in  Brooklyn 
(Dr.  Cuyler’s)  had  a  pleasant  communion 
season  last  Sabbath,  and  received  forty- 
three  persons— many  of  them  from  the 
Sunday-school.  About  seventy-five  have 
been  received  during  the  Winter.  This 
carries  the  membership  of  this  fiourishing 
church  up  to  lOSfiT— the  largest  number 
ever  reached  in  the  Presbyterian  denomi¬ 
nation.  /I'  f  ^  ~ 

Prof.  Dwight  of  the  Columbia  Law  School 
lectured  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Union  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary  on  Monday  afternoon,  his  theme 
being  the  Relations  of  Ecclesiastical  Law  to 
Civil  Polity. 

The  Rochester  Observatory,  under  Prof. 
Lewis  Swift,  has  ceased  to  be  a  matter  of 
uncertainty,  and  only  waits  the  necessary 
time  for  its  erection  to  be  an  ornament  and 
honor  to  the  city.  One  of  the  public-spir¬ 
ited  citizens  has  offered  to  give  $20,01)0  to 
construct  the  building  on  East  avenue,  not 
far  from  the  University,  according  to  very 
complete  plans  drawn  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Thom¬ 
as,  on  condition  that  a  sixteen-inch  tele¬ 
scope  be  provided  for  it.  This  will  cost 
$12,000,  and  be  superior  to. any  other  in 
the  United  States,  except  the  one  at  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  the  one  in  the  Washington  Ob¬ 
servatory.  The  heirs  of  Lewis  Brooks 
have  already  given  $3000  for  an  instru¬ 
ment,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  the 
remaining  $9000  will  soon  be  raised.  Prof. 
Swift  has  been  compelled  of  late  to  suffer 
the  comets  to  pursue  their  erratic  fiigbts 
without  coming  under  his  observation,  in 
consequence  of  breaking  one  of  the  glasses 
of  his  telescope,  but  constantly  increasing 
demands  are  made  upon  his  tipie  to  lec¬ 
ture,  so  that  he  is  withdrawn  more  and 
more  from  business,  and  gives  greater  at¬ 
tention  to  his  favorite  science.  He  is  a 
notable  success  with  eye  or  voice. 

Dr.  Philip  Schaff  delivered  a  lecture  on 
‘*The  East  in  the  Light  of  the  Berlin 
Treaty,”  before  the  Long  Island  Historical 
Society,  on  the  evening  of  the  10th  instant. 


“  The  Englishman’s  Critical  and  Expository 
Bible  Cyclopffldia,’’  by  Rev.  A.  R.  Fausset, 
A.M.,  has  just  been  published  by  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  &  Co.  in  one  handsome  volume  of  753 
royal  quarto  pages.  The  work  is  illustrated 
with  600  wood-cut  engravings  inserted  in  the 
text.  The  author  says,  “My  aim  is  to  put 
within  the  reach  of  all  Bible  students  the 
fruits  of  modem  criticism  and  research.” 
He  has  availed  himself  of  the  labors  of  tho 
agents  of  tho  Palestine  Exploration  Fund, 
and  of  the  men  who  have  been  enabled  to 
decipherthe  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt,  the  cune¬ 
iform  inscriptions  of  Babylon  and  Assyria, 
and  the  arcliaic  characters  of  the  Moabite 
stone.  Ephesus  with  its  Temple  to  tho  great 
Diana,  Midian  and  its  mines,  Romo  and  its 
catacombs,  have  all  contributed  their  quota 
of  witness  to  the  truth.  Tho  discoveries 
thus  made  liavo  been  embodied  in  this  Cyclo- 
pmdia.  It  is  a  storehouse  of  Scriptural  in¬ 
formation  in  a  most  compact  and  accessible 
form,  its  alphabetical  arrangement  fitting  it 
for  easy  reference.  We  commend  it  as  a  most 
valuable  aid  in  the  study  of  the  Bible,  to 
teachers  and  pupils  equally. 

The  International  Review  for  March  has 
tlie  following  contents :  Tho  Administration 
and  Civil  Service  Reform,  by  Edward  Cary; 
Sleep  and  Dreams,  by  Prof.  N.  S.  Shaler  of 
Cambridge ;  Tho  Currency  and  tho  National 
Banks,  by  George  Walker;  The  Present  Con¬ 
dition  of  the  United  States  Navy,  I. ;  A  For¬ 
gotten  English  Poet,  by  Sidney  Lanier ;  Self- 
Government  in  the  Territories,  by  Geo.  S. 
Wade,  Chief  Justice  of  Montana;  The  Silver 
Conference  and  the  Silver  Question,  by  Sim¬ 
eon  Newcomb,  United  States  Naval  Observa- 
toi’y ;  Critical  Notices  of  Contemporary  Lit¬ 
erature  ;  A  Review  of  Recent  English  Books, 
by  George  Barnett  Smith  of  London.  A.  S. 
Barnes  &  Co. 

The  Independent  says:  “Rev.  Dr.  H.  M. 
Field’s  first  volume  of  travels  is  in  its  seventh 
thousand,  and  the  second  in  its  fifth.  No 
other  book  of  travels  of  late  has  had  so  large 
a  sale.”  The  Scribners  write  to  us:  “We 
are  liappy  to  inform  you  of  the  success  of 
your  books.  Wo  have  published  no  books  in 
a  long  time  which  have  had  so  flattering  a 
reception  and  met  with  so  ready  a  sale.” 

M07EUENTS  FOB  THE  BETTER  OBSERVANCE 
OF  THE  SABBATH. 

The  Evangelical  Ministers’  Association 
of  Boston  and  vicinity  are  making  arrange¬ 
ments  to  hold  conventions  in  the  interest 
of  the  Sabbath  cause,  at  Boston  and 
Springfield,  early  in  May.  Each  conven¬ 
tion  is  to  be  in  session  for  two  days,  and 
substantially  the  same  programme  of 
topics  and  speakers  will  be  presented  at 
both  places.  Tho ’aspects,  religious  and 
secular,  of  the  Sabbath,  will  be  discussed 
by  prominent  gentlemen,  laymen  as  well 
as  ministers,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
papers  read,  will  bo  of  sufficient  interest  to 
call  for  their  subsequent  publication  in  a 
volume. 

The  Sabbath  Alliance  of  Louisville,  Ky., 
composed  of  prominent  business  men, 
have  gone  to  work  mueii  in  the  same  spir¬ 
it  and  way  in  which  the  Sabbath  Commit¬ 
tee  of  this  city  have  carried  on  their  work 
for  these  twenty  years  past.  They  have 
just  issued  a  brief  but  effective  appeal  to 
the  liquor  dealers,  calling  upon  them  as 
good  citizens,  voluntarily  to  respect  the 
laws  which  forbid  Sunday  tr.nffic,  and  thus 
obviate  the  necessity  of  enforcing  the  pains 
and  penalties  provided. 

The  recent  example  of  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  bishop,  clergy,  and  members  of  their 
churches,  in  Chicago,  to  the  number  of 
fifteen  thousand,  in  petitioning  the  Com¬ 
mon  Council  of  that  city  to  close  the  li¬ 
quor-saloons  on  Sunday,  is  one  that  all 
good  citizens  would  rejoice  to  see  followed 
in  this  and  other  cities  of  our  laud.  Ro¬ 
man  Catholics  have  an  equal  interest  with 
Protestants  in  insisting  upon  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  those  Sunday  laws  which  are  in¬ 
tended  to  give  to  all  alike  the  opportunity 
of  rest  and  undisturbed  worship  one  day 
in  the  week. 

We  will  add,  as  appropriate  in  this  place, 
the  following  action  just  taken  by  the 
Presbytery  of  New  York  : 

“Whereas,  The  habit  of  'uuying  and  reading 
Sunday  newsptipers  appears  to  bo  on  the  increase 
among  Christian  families,  the  Presbytery  hereby 
cautions  the  churches  against  this  evil,  as  one  es¬ 
pecially  apt  to  withdraw  their  members  from  tho 
Bible  study  and  religious  reading  appropriate  to 
tho  Sabbath.”  The  pastors  were  requested  to  ctdl 
the  attention  of  the  churches  to  tnis  action,  on 
some  convenient  Sabbath  within  the  next  six 
weeks. 

REVIVAL  IN  HAMILTON  COLLEGE. 

Prof.  Mcars  writes  to  us : 

Ever  since  tho  beginning  of  the  Winter 
term,  there  has  been  a  delightful  religious 
interest  pervading  all  the  classes  and  reach¬ 
ing  nearly  every  individual  in  College.  The 
interest  deepened  with  the  Day  of  Prayer  for 
Educational  Institutions,  when  Rev.  James  H. 
Taylor  of  Romo  preached  in  the  College  chap¬ 
el.  But  the  channel  through  which  the  spe¬ 
cial  features  wore  communicated,  was  the 
College  Section  of  tho  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association,  with  which  the  students  here  are 
connected.  Christian  students  have  been 
stirred  up  and  stimulated  through  the  infiu¬ 
ence  of  this  agency,  and  a  largo  amount  of 
earnest  personal  work  has  been  done  in  a 
quiet  way ;  very  many  room-prayer-meetlngs 
have  been  held ;  no  extra  preaching  services 
were  demanded,  but  Conference  meetings  of 
an  informal  character  in  the  College  chapel, 
led  by  the  students,  and  addressed  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Faculty,  and  by  Rev.  T.  J.  Brown, 
Rev.  D.  W,  Bigelow,  and  especially  by  Rev. 
James  Lamb  of  Utica,  and  once  by  Rev.  W. 
E.  Knox,  D.D.,  of  Elmira,  have  developed  the 
feeling  to  very  encouraging  results.  Between 
twenty  and  thirty  students,  embracing  lead¬ 
ing  men  and  members  of  every  class,  have 
always  modestly,  often  timidly,  and  some¬ 
times  with  undoubted  proof  of  acceptance, 
expressed  their  purpose  tp  follow  the  Sa¬ 
viour.  The  entire  absence  of  excitement  and 
opposition,  and  the  universaJ  accessibleness 
of  the  unconverted  students  to  the  approach¬ 
es  of  their  Christian  friends,  are  marked  pe¬ 
culiarities  of  the  awakening.  It  seems  to 
have  been  a  coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  God 
“  without  observation.” 

Rev.  Herrick  Johnson,  D.D.,  of  Auburn 
Seminary,  preached  to  the  'students  in  the 
chapel  on  Friday  evening,  and  Rev.  James 
Lamb  preached  on  Sabbath  morning,  and  was 
expected  to  hold  services  in  tke  chapel  on 
Tuesday  of  this  week.  \ 
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A  RETIRED  FACTOR’S  INQUIRIES. 
Editor  New  York  Evangelist. 

I  believe  I  am  only  one  of  many  interested  in 
your  answer  to  a  “  Retired  Pastor’s  Inquiry,”  and 
by  your  leave  I  ask  for  a  little  more  light.  Will 
you  be  good  enough  to  make  plain  the  distinction 
between  “church  administration”  and  “congre¬ 
gational  proceedings”;  between  “matters  per¬ 
taining  to  the  church,”  and  “  matters  pertiuning 
to  the  congregation  ”  ? 

For  instance :  It  is  plain,  he  has  neither  vote  nor 
voice  in  the  session ;  but  what  about  a  vote  and 
voice  in  the  congregation  when  a  pastor  or  an 
elder,  a  deacon  or  a  trustee,  is  to  be  elected— has 
ho  a  voice  or  a  vote  then  ? 

When  you  use  the  word  congregation  do  you 
moan  the  church  in  its  collective  capacity,  and 
not  representative  as  in  tho  session ;  or  do  you 
mean  by  the  congregation  the  c<ymmuAicarUa  and 
worshippers  ? 

A  few  words  on  these  topics  will  benefit  quite  a 
number  of  your  readers.  Wobshippeb. 

Reply. — “A  Retired  Pastor,”  now  becomo 
a  “  worshipper,”  cannot  surely  be  ignorant  of 
the  distinction  betwaen  a  “church  ”  of  com¬ 
municants  and  a  “congregation”  of  worship¬ 
pers — the  latter  including  the  former.  Nor 
can  he  fail  to  have  leanied,  that,  in  tlie  Pres¬ 
byterian  denomination,  it  devolves  upon  the 
“  congregation  ”  to  choose  the  pastor  and  the 
trustees;  and  to  the  “church”  exclii.sively 
to  make  choice  of  the  elders  and  deacons. 
As  a  member  of  the  “  congregation,”  he  is 
entitled  to  vote  for  both  pastor  and  trustees ; 
but  not  being  a  member  of  that  particular 
“church,”  he  is  not  entitled  to  vote  for  elders 
and  deacons. 

COUNTING  THE  ELDERS  AND  DEACONS. 

Inquiey — In  the  Minutes  of  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  for  1878,  page  57 :  “  Tho  Stated  Clerks  of  Synod* 
and  Presbyteries  are  directed  to  insert,  in  their 
statistical  reports  to  the  General  Assembly,  th* 
aggregate  number  of. the  ruling  elders,  and  also 
of  the  deacons  in  the  churches  severally  within 
their  bounds.”  Are  there  to  be  new  columns  for 
this  item  in  the  statistical  tables  for  this  year  ? 
Are  the  Stated  Clerks  of  Presbyteries  to  report  th* 
number  of  elders  and  deacons  in  their  statistical 
reports  to  the  General  Assembly  ? 

Answer. — No  provision  was  made  by  the 
last  Assembly  for  any  additional  columns  to 
the  statistical  tables — for  which,  indeed,  there 
is  obviously  no  room.  The  reports  are  to  be 
made  to  the  Assembly,  as  we  understand,  in 
the  mode  intimated  in  the  blank  form,  on 
page  231  of  the  Minutes  for  1678. 

NEW  YORK. 

The  AUen-street  Church. — At  the  meeting  of 
the  Presbytery  of  New  York  on  Monday  last, 
the  following  recommendations  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  to  confer  with  the  Alien-street  church, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Elevated  Rail¬ 
road  is  about  to  be  erected  in  immediate  prox¬ 
imity  to  the  church  property,  were  adopted : 

1.  The  church  is  advised  to  send  a  strong 
protest  against  the  running  of  trains  on  that 
road  upon  the  Sabbath,  should  that  be  de¬ 
signed,  in  which  the  argument  from  the  con¬ 
stitutional  right  to  freedom  from  disturbance 
in  public  worship,  and  the  example  of  the 
protest  of  St.  Peter's  (R.  C.)  church,  in  Bar- 
elay-street,  should  be  used. 

2.  To  organize  a  large  legal  opposition,  to 
press  the  rights  ot  citizens  to  damages  to  the 
highest  courts  as  against  the  Railroad,  so 
many  joining  in  the  process  as  to  make  the 
expenses  of  each  very  moderate. 

3.  To  sell  the  property  at  the  best  advan¬ 
tage  and  occupy  temporary  quarters  until  the 
way  shall  be  clear  for  a  permanent  position. 

Brooklyn. — The  Boss-street  Piesbyterian 
church,  Rev.  Archibald  McCullagh  pastor, 
received  at  its  communion  last  Sabbath  fifty- 
four  new  members,  forty-seven  on  profession 
of  their  faith,  seventeen  of  whom  were  bap¬ 
tized,  and  seven  by  letter.  This,  it  should  be 
noted,  was  the  first  anniversary  of  the  pastor¬ 
ate  of  Mr.  McCullagh.  During  the  year  the 
Church  has  received  one  hundred  and  twelve 
new  members,  the  Sunday-school  has  doubled, 
while  the  congregation  has  more  than  quad¬ 
rupled.  The  debt  of  the  Church  has  been  re¬ 
duced  S7500,  and  the  church  has  been  painted 
and  repaired  and  all  the  improvements  have 
been  paid  for.  Tlie  income  of  the  church  is 
now  sufficient  to  meet  all  its  expenses.  The 
attendance  on  all  the  serv’icos  has  never  been 
so  large,  and  the  church  has  never  been  in 
all  respects  so  prosperous  since  its  organiza¬ 
tion,  os  at  the  present  time. 

Brooklyn, — A  beautiful  and  touching  service 
took  place  a  week  since  in  the  Memorial 
church.  The  lady  teachers  of  the  school  at 
Tripoli,  Syria,  having  appealed  for  a  gift  of 
toys,  picture  books,  engravings,  Ac.,  from 
some  of  the  Sunday-schools  of  Brooklyn,  to 
be  presented  to  the  little  ones  at  Tripoli,  the 
pastor  announced  that  Sabbath  evening, 
March  9th,  would  be  devoted  to  a  missionary 
service,  and  called  upon  the  children  and 
youth  of  the  churcli  to  bring  suitable  offer¬ 
ings  in  answer  to  the  appeal.  .At  the  appoint¬ 
ed  hour  the  members  of  the  Sabbath-school 
came  trooping  in,  nearly  every  one  bearing  a 
neatly  folded  package  of  varying  dimensions. 
After  the  opening  exercises  were  through,  an 
opportunity  was  given  for  the  presentation  of 
the  gifts,  when  each  class  marched  up  to  the 
pulpit  platform  and  laid  its  gifts  down  as  up¬ 
on  tho  Lord’s  altar.  Some  of  the  packages 
were  so  big  and  the  children  so  small,  it 
seemed  difficult  to  tell  which  was  the  child 
and  which  the  package.  The  gifts  were  ar¬ 
ranged  in  two  largo  piles  upon  the  platform, 
and  constituted  a  large  wagon  load  when  ta¬ 
ken  away  the  following  day.  A  large  money 
collection  was  also  taken  up,  eacli  class  of 
tho  school  presenting  its  gift  in  a  sealed  en¬ 
velope.  Addresses  wore  made  by  the  Hon. 
£.  D.  Berri  and  the  pastor,  Rev.  T.  A.  Nel¬ 
son,  and  the  evening  closed  with  the  convic¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  all  that  a  more  delightful 
service  had  never  taken  place  in  tho  church. 

Newark. — This  ciiurch  has  recently  sustain¬ 
ed  a  deeply  felt  loss  in  the  removal  by  death 
of  Elder  Joseph  A.  Miller.  He  peacefully  de¬ 
parted  to  his  rest  in  February,  after  a  slow 
decline,  aged  81  years  and  six  months.  Mr. 
Miller  had  lived  in  this  community  fifty-seven 
years,  and  was  a  large  portion  of  that  time  a 
member,  and  the  last  twenty-two  years  an 
elder  of  the  Rresbyterian  church. 

He  came  here  a  young  man  with  his  father, 
in  1822,  they  having  a  contract  to  excavate  a 
section  of  the  Erie  caual.  The  place  was  then 
a  four  comers,  surrounded  by  forests,  having 
but  few  families,  and  was  known  many  years 
as  “  Miller’s  Basin.”  With  the  growth  of  this 
beautiful  and  thrifty  village,  in  social,  busi¬ 
ness  and  religious  interests,  Mr.  Miller’s  in- 
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^Knce  has  been  interwoven  thus  more  than 
Kilf  a  century. 

■  He  was  a  quiet  man,  even-tempered,  kind, 
'•without  guile,”  everybody’s  friend,  shining 
with  a  gentle  and  steady  light,  having  in  life 
And  in  death  the  respect  and  love  of  the  whole 
public.  He  was  dearly  beloved  in  the  church, 
of  which  he  was  a  useful  communicant  and 
liberal  supporter.  His  death  was  a  painless 
falling  "  asleep  in  Jesus.” 

“  Hla  perfect  heart  on  God  devoutly  plac’d. 

And  upright  walk  fair  virtue’s  footsteps  trac’d. 

With  a  bright  calm  his  peaceful  mind  possest. 

Which  ends  in  everlasUng  peace  and  rest.” 

Canisteo. — Kev.  J.  H.  Brown  has  closed  a 
very  successful  five  years’  ministry  at  Canis- 
teo.  He  found  the  church  with  alK)ut  forty 
active  members,  and  leaves  it  with  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty.  He  also  has  been  instru¬ 
mental  in  rebuilding  their  church  at  an  ex¬ 
pense  of  five  thousand  dollars.  He  is  held  in 
high  esteem  by  his  brethren,  both  as  a  man 
and  a  minister,  and  wili  not  wait  long  a  new 
field  of  labor. 

Dansville. — The  Young  People’s  Association 
of  this  church  are  rejoicing  in  a  happy  re¬ 
lease  from  all  pecuniary  obligation  growing 
out  of  their  furnishing  the  new  chapel.  The 
receipt  of  a  check  for  $100  from  Mr.  Ferdi¬ 
nand  Ward  of  Brooklyn,  son  of  Rev.  F.  DeW. 
Ward,  did  it. 

Watkins. — Rev.  Dr.  Waldo  has  reached  the 
sixth  in  a  series  of  Sabbath  morning  sermons 
on  the  Ten  Commandments,  which  are  very 
highly  spoken  of  by  the  village  press. 

Clyde. — Wo  regret  to  learn  that  Rev.  A.  K. 
Strong,  D.D.,  is  down  sick,  prostrated  by 
overwork. 

PENN  SYL,  VANIA. 

Philadelphia.  —  The  North  Broad  Street 
church,  under  the  care  of  Rev.  Dr.  Harper, 
has  lately  paid  off  its  debt,  to  the  great  re¬ 
joicing  of  both  pastor  and  people.  We  copy 
elsewhere,  from  one  of  the  Philadelphia  pa¬ 
pers,  a  report  of  the  pastor’s  anniversary 
sermon,  in  which  he  gives  some  statistics  of 
the  growth  of  this  church,  which  show  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  degree  of  prosperity. 

The  Bethesda  church  also  seems  to  be 
like  a  plant  by  the  rivers  of  water  that  flour¬ 
ishes  continually,  having  a  steady  and  con¬ 
stant  growth  under  the  ministry  of  its  faith¬ 
ful  and  laborious  pastor.  Rev.  Dr.  Eva.  We 
regret  to  learn  that  he  has  suffered  greatly 
the  last  year  with  a  trouble  of  bis  eyes,  from 
which,  however,  he  is  now  obtaining  relief. 
In  spite  of  this  be  has  continued  his  pastoral 
labors,  which  have  been  much  blessed.  At 
the  communion.  Sabbath  before  last,  twenty- 
two  persons  were  received  into  this  church, 
fifteen  on  profession — making  forty-five  dur¬ 
ing  the  year. 

OHIO. 

Breoksville. — The  Rev.  I.  McEendree  Pittin- 
ger  has  given  notice  to  the  Presbj’terian 
Church  of  this  place  that  it  is  his  purpose  to 
resign  his  pastoral  relations  on,  or  before  the 
close  of  the  current  Church  year,  April  18. 
In  a  series  of  resolutions,  signed  by  Rev. 
Theo.  Y.  Gardiner,  moderator,  and  C.  H. 
Dunbar,  clerk  of  Session,  the  congregation 
express  regret  at  the  prospective  departure 
of  their  beloved  pastor,  and  recommend  him 
to  any  people  where  God  in  his  providence 
may  call  him  to  labor.  It  is  understood  that 
his  resignation  was  announced  thus  early  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  calling  of  a  successor. 

lEEINOIS. 

Edwardsville. — Rev.  L.  I.  Root,  at  bis  own 
request,  has  been  dismissed  from  the  church 
at  Edwardsville,  Ill.,  in  order  to  enter  upon 
the  work  of  Christian  education  at  Park  Col¬ 
lege,  Parkville,  Mo.  Correspondents  will 
please  notice  the  change  of  address. 

HICHIGAN. 

Brooklyn. — Sabbath,  Feb.  23d,  was  to  us  a 
day  of  unusual  interest.  Twenty-five  were 
added  to  our  church,  all  on  profession  of  faith 
in  Christ;  eleven  of  the  number  heads  of 
families.  These  are  part  of  the  fruit  of  a 
very  gracious  revival  which  has  been  going 
forward  since  the  Week  of  Prayer.  We  ex¬ 
pect  others  will  be  added  at  our  April  com¬ 
munion.  Rev.  Geo.  W.  Bartow  of  Mason  was 
with  us  for  three  or  four  weeks,  doing  most 
efficient  work  for  the  Master.  We  ali  feel 
that  the  Lord  has  done  for  us  great  things. 
The  working  membership  of  our  church  is 
greatly  increased,  44  having  been  added  since 
the  Rev.  J.  H.  Phelps  came  here  fourteen 
months  ago. 

KANSAS. 

Concordia. — Rev.  S.  F.  Farmer  has  removed 
from  Hiawatha  to  Cppcprdia,  Kan. 

NEBRASKA. 

Adrm. — Sabbath,  March  9,  was  a  day  of  un¬ 
usual  interest  to  Our  little  church  in  this 
place ;  for  on  that  day,  after  a  long  and  al¬ 
most  hopeless  struggle  of  nearly  a  year,  they 
were  permitted  to  enter  their  completed  house 
of  worship,  and  to  dedicate  it  joyfully  unto 
the  Lord.  A  happier  people  has  rarely  been 
seen  on  any  occasion.  Last  Spring  they  en¬ 
tered  hopefully  upon  this  work ;  the  lumber 
was  purchased  and  framed  and  ready  to  go 
up ;  then  came  a  most  disastrous  bail-storm, 
ruining  the  crop,  and  cutting  off  promised  re¬ 
sources  ;  then  for  a  time  the  work  threatened 
to  cease,  when  friends  rallied  round  them 
and  encouraged  them  to  go  forward :  an  ap¬ 
peal  was  made  through  the  columns  of  The 
EvEMaBLisT  that  brought  substantial  and 
timely  aid;  members  of  the  congregation 
took  hold  and  contributed  work  when  they 
could  not  give  money;  and  so  through  the 
months  the  work  has  been  pushed  along,  un¬ 
til  now  there  stands,  as  the  central  ornament 
of  this  prairie  viliage,  one  of  the  most  sub¬ 
stantial  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  at¬ 
tractive  church  edifice  in  Nebraska.  The 
whole  cost  of  the  building,  exclusive  of  gra¬ 
tuitous  work,  is  less  than  $1800.  If  our 
friends  in  the  East,  who  responded  so  gener¬ 
ously  to  our  appeal  for  help,  could  have  been 
present  on  this  occasion  and  witnessed  the 
results  of  their  beneficence,  they  would  have 
felt  themselves  repaid  an  hundred  foid. 
Without  this  assistance  from  abroad,  the  en¬ 
terprise  would  have  utterly  failed,  and  this 
church  been  depressed,  if  not  scattered  and  de¬ 
stroyed.  The  dedication  services  were  con¬ 
ducted  by  Rev.  Geo.  L.  Little,  the  Synodical 
missionary,  who  preached  from  Acts  xvii.  22, 
23.  Rev.  Messrs.  J.  L.  Lower  of  Hardin,  J. 
H.  Reynard  of  Grand  Island,  and  Joseph  Pat¬ 
terson  of  Central  City,  all  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Kearney,  were  also  present  and  assisted 
in  the  services.  Rev.  H.  M.  Glltner,  the  pas¬ 
tor  of  this  church,  with  his  people  unite  in 
most  hearty  thanks  to  all  who  have  encourag¬ 
ed  and  assisted  them  in  their  time  of  need. 

EamboUt. — Our  church  in  this  place.  Rev. 
P.  M.  Hiokok  pastor,  has  been  greatly  blessed 
during  the  past  year.  Forty-three  members 


have  been  added  since  April  last,  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  on  profession  of  their  faith  in  Christ. 
A  deep  religious  interest  has  pervaded  the 
conununity  for  some  months,  and  all  classes 
of  society  have  been  affected  by  it.  Their  new 
church  edifice,  dedicated  only  last  Fall,  is  fill¬ 
ed  with  an  eager  and  deeply  interested  con¬ 
gregation. 

Pawnee  City. — At  the  last  communion  (Feb. 
23)  there  were  17  additions  to  this  church,  10 
by  letter  and  7  on  profession  of  faith  in  Christ. 

Summit. — This  church,  ministered  to  by 
Rev.  Goo.  W.  Goodale,  in  connection  with  the 
church  in  Pawnee  City,  has  lately  been  great¬ 
ly  revived  and  encouraged :  21  persons  have 
been  received  to  membership ;  17  by  profes¬ 
sion  and  4  by  letters  from  other  churches. 

Other  Bevivals. — Times  of  refreshing  have 
been  enjoyed  by  a  large  number  of  our  church¬ 
es  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  At  Deca¬ 
tur,  under  the  labors  of  Rev.  W.  J,  Young, 
there  have  been  about  40  conversions ;  and  at 
Lyons,  under  Rev.  J.  C.  Sloan,  there  have 
been  over  50  who  have  professed  hope  in 
Christ.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  Ne¬ 
braska  has  there  been  so  deep  and  wide  spread 
religious  interest.  Our  State  is  receiviug 
large  accessions  to  her  population ;  they  are 
coming  every  day  by  the  car-load  and  the 
wagon-load,  and  wo  desire  to  welcome  them 
with  warm  hands  and  Christian  hearts  to 
Western  homes  in  which  Christ  shall  bo 
known  and  honored.  L. 

COLORApO. 

Denver. — The  Union  Railroad  Mission  iias 
had  a  great  revival  the  past  Winter.  Ttie 
conversions  number  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty. 

Port  Collins. — The  Presbyterian  Church  at 
this  place  has  the  special  presence  of  the  Ho¬ 
ly  Spirit.  The  interest  extends  over  a  large 
portion  of  the  country  round  about.  The 
pastor.  Rev.  D.  E.  Finks,  received  fourteen  at 
a  recent  communion,  and  the  work  continues 
with  unabated  interest. 

Valmont. — The  Presbyterian  Church  at  this 
place  has  had  a  profitable  harvest  season  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  Week  of  Prayer.  For  a  long 
time  there  had  been  no  conversions,  and 
Christians  had  been  much  discouraged.  But 
they  gave  themselves  to  the  work  with  genu¬ 
ine  consecration,  and  as  the  result  the  Rjiirit 
of  God  was  poured  out  upon  them  in  nuirh  j 
power.  More  than  twenty  have  given  evi- ; 
dence  of  conversion,  and  the  awakening  in 
the  community  is  general.  The  Church  has 
received  “The  garment  of  praise,  for  the 
spirit  of  heaviness.”  The  number  of  men 
converted  was  especially  encouraging.  All 
feel  that  a  genuine  work  of  grace  has  been 
wrought  in  our  midst.  o. 

80UTHEBN  PRESBYTERIAN. 

Bev.  A.  N.  Wyckoff  of  Brooklyn  has  accepted 
a  call  to  the  Canal-street  Presbyterian  church. 
New  Orleans,  La.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  pastor  of  this  church  (Rev.  M.  W. 
Trawick)  and  his  wife  were  buried  from  it  at 
the  same  time  last  Summer,  victims  of  yel¬ 
low  fever.  A  little  son  had  previously  died 
of  the  same  disease.  The  congregation  is  a 
united  one,  and  their  labors  to  mitigate  the 
great  calamity  were  very  efficient  and  per¬ 
sistent. 

CONOREGATIONAE. 

Bev.  William  B.  Davis,  pastor  of  St.  James 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Harlem,  has  ac¬ 
cepted  the  pastorate  of  the  Church  of  the 
Disciples,  and  will  be  installed  as  the  succes¬ 
sor  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  H.  Hepworth,  on 
April  15.  Rev.  Dr.  Storrs  will  preach  the  in¬ 
stallation  sermon,  and  Dr.  Hepworth  will  de¬ 
liver  the  charge. 

The  Olivet  College  Church,  Mich . ,  received  over 
forty  on  profession  of  their  faith,  March  2. 

Montclair. — The  Congregational  church  (Rev. 
A.  H.  Bradford  pastor)  has  raised  $14,000  of 
its  debt  of  $42,000. 

Alleghany  City,  Pa.,  has  a  busy  and  prosper¬ 
ous  Congregational  church.  Twenty-eight 
members  were  received  in  January,  forty- 
two  in  March,  and  more  than  fifty  names 
have  been  received  for  the  communion  in 
May.  During  Rev.  H.  C.  Crane’s  pastorate 
of  eighteen  months,  118  have  joined  the 
church,  the  membership  thus  being  doubled. 
They  have  averaged  two  prayer-meetings  dai¬ 
ly  for  two  months.  The  pastor  and  his  wife 
made  1'20  calls  in  one  month,  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  have  done  the  same  personal  work.  The 
Sunday-school  has  an  average  attendance  of 
400. 

Lynn,  Mass. — The  First  church  (Rev.  W. 
Barton  pastor)  has  just  raised  its  $13,000  debt. 

Andover. — The  South  church  has  raised 
more  by  weekly  offerings  the  past  year  than 
during  the  two  years  previous.  Cards  and 
enveiopes  have  been  furnished,  but  no  ac¬ 
count  kept  with  those  who  have  pledged. 

Bangor  Theological  Seminary  has  sent  out  a 
fair  proportion  of  well  known  and  eminently 
useful  missionaries  to  the  remote  parts  of  the 
world.  The  following  record  of  them  and 
their  work  is  given  by  E.  F.  Duren,  in  the 
Christian  Mirror ; 

The  foliowing  are  now  in  foreign  lands :  John 
D.  Paris,  a  graduate  of  1839;  Elias  Bond,  1840, 
and  John  P.  Greene,  1863,  in  the  Sandwich  Islands ; 
Crosby  H.  Wheeler,  1852 ;  Anson  P.  Allen,  1835, 
Harpoot,  Turkey ;  Milan  P.  Hitchcock,  1857,  Con¬ 
stantinople  ;  Amerieus  Fuller,  1862,  Aintab ;  Royal 
M.  Cole,  1868,  Erzroom;  John  E.  Pierce,  1868, 
Nicomedia;  Joseph  E.  Walker,  1871,  China,  and  R. 
Henry  Davis,  1871,  Japan.  There  are  also,  Henry 
Blodgett,  D.D.,  in  China,  who  was  one  year  or 
more  in  the  Seminary,  1851 ;  Henry  J.  Bruce, 
Satara,  Mahratta  Mission,  one  year,  1862;  and 
Charles  W.  Park,  Bombay,  one  year,  1870. 

The  first  who  went  from  the  Seminary  to  a  for¬ 
eign  land,  was  Bev.  Cyrus  Hamlin,  D.D.,  a  gradu¬ 
ate  in  1837.  He  was  enabled  to  inaugurate  and 
carry  out  a  work  which  few  have  equalled,  and  the 
results  cannot  yet  be  reckoned .  Of  the  same  class, 
Elkanah  Walker  received  an  appointment  from 
the  American  Board  to  a  mission  among  the  Zulus, 
South  Africa,  and  was  ready  to  go,  but  in  an  emer¬ 
gency  it  was  changed  to  the  Oregon  Mission  to  the 
Indians.  He  died  in  1877. 

Rev.  Benjamin  O.  Snow,  who  graduated  in  1849, 
has  accomplished  a  most  remarkable  work  in  the 
Christianization  and  education  of  the  people  of 
Micronesia, — reducing  their  language  to  a  written 
and  printed  form.  Ill  health  alone  prevents  his 
retumit^  to  that  field.  Bev.  George  A.  Perkins, 
1853,  Qeo.  A.  Pollard,  1854.  and  Wm.  A.  Spalding, 
1870,  went  as  missionaries  to  Turkey,  but  are  now 
in  this  country. 

Among  those  who  have  died,  are  Daniel  Dole,  a 
graduate  of  1839,  died  at  Sandwich  Islands,  Aug. 
26,  1878;  Robert  Wyman  (1841)  in  Ceylon,  and 
OMrge  W.  Dumal  (lo49)  in  Turkey. 

To  these  may  appropriately  be  added,  Bev.  Na¬ 
than  Dole,  a  g^uate  of  1841,  who  was  deeply  im¬ 
bued  with  a  missionary  spirit,  and  inspired  his 
people  with  a  like  seal— who  afterwards  was  con¬ 
nect^  with  the  American  Board  as  editor  of  their 
publications.  He  died  in  1855. 

BAPTIST. 

Belief  for  Disabled  Ministers. — At  Monday’s 
meeting  of  the  Baptist  pastors,  Dr.  Jeffries 
of  Brooklyn  read  an  essay  on  “Systematic 
Relief  for  Disabled  Ministers  and  the  Fami¬ 
lies  of  Deceased  Ministers.”  He  recommend¬ 
ed  that  each  of  the  800  Baptist  churches  in 
this  State,  or  their  pastors,  contribute  $20 


each  per  annum  to  a  general  fund  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  The  essay  was  discussed,  some  saying 
that  every  Baptist  church  or  minister  in  the 
United  States  should  become  a  contributor  to 
the  fund.  A  committee  was  appointed  on  the 
subject. 

PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAE. 

The  Cathedral,  or  Stewart  Memorial  Church, 
at  Garden  City,  L.  I.,  will  be  completed  early 
next  year.  A  writer  in  the  American  Archi¬ 
tect  predicts  that,  “with  its  crypt,  the  finest 
in  America,  it  will  become  a  work  of  art 
known  through  two  continents.” 

Henky— Pbentlss  —On  Thursday  evening,  March 
13,  1879,  by  Rev.  George  L.  Prentiss,  D.D.,  father 
of  the  bride,  assisted  by  Rev.  Jonathan  F.  Stearns, 
D.D.,  Dodolas  Henby  and  Annie  L.  Pbbntiss, 
both  of  New  York  city. 


Ledeber— In  this  city,  Feb.  26th,  1879,  Gideon 
Robert  Ledeber,  in  tho  75th  yo;ir  of  his  age. 
For  twenty-live  years  a  devoted  missionary  to  tlie 
Jews. 

Noyes— .At  Morristown,  N.  J.,  March  13th,  1879, 
Isaac  U.  Noyes,  aged  76  years,  of  paralysis.  Ho 
had  been  for  forty  years  an  elder  in  tlie  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church. 

Dudley— At  Cornwall,  Conn.,  Jan.  30tli,  1879, 
Mrs.  Sabah  Welles  Dudley,  wife  of  Rev.  L.  F. 
Dudley,  aged  59  years. 

Hotchkiss  —  In  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  on  Sabbath 
morning,  March  9th,  1879,  in  Christian  faith  and 
hope,  entered  into  rest  Horace  Hotchkiss,  in  tho 
80tn  year  of  liis  age.  His  remains  were  interred 
in  Riverside  Cemetery,  Watorbury,  Conn. 


ISTotfces* 


The  Ninth  Aiiiiuul  Meeting  ol  the  Woman’s  For¬ 
eign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
will  bo  held  la  the  Assembly  Room,  1334  Chestnut 
street,  Philadelphia,  .April  24th  and  25th.  It  Is  earn¬ 
estly  desired  that  each  auxiliary  send  one  or  more 
delegates,  reporting  their  names  before  Aijrll  3d  to 
Mrs.  S.  B.  Rowley,  1334  Chestnut  street,  and  entertain¬ 
ment  will  be  provided ;  also  a  card  entitling  each  del¬ 
egate  to  a  reduction  In  railroad  fare. 

The  Presbyterian  Huspital,  70th  street  and  Mad¬ 
ison  avenue.  New  York.  Tho  regular  days  for  visiting 
by  the  friends  of  patients,  are  Tuesdays  and  Tridays 
from  2  to  4  o’clock  P.  M.  Strangers  In  the  city,  and 
any  who  are  Interested  In  hospitals,  are  Invited  to  vis¬ 
it  the  hospital  at  any  time.  H.  F.  Cahpenteb,  Supt. 


The  Presbytery  of  St.  Lawrence  meets  at  Pots¬ 
dam,  on  Tuesday,  April  let,  at  7)  P.  M.  Sessional 
records  and  statistical  reports  required. 

N.  J.  CONKLIN,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Synod  of  Central  New  Y'ork  will  hold  Its 
next  stated  meeting  In  the  First  Presbyterian  church 
of  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  as  per  report  of  Its  committee 
on  place  of  next  meeting. 

E.  N.  MANLEY,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Neosho  will  hold  Its  next 
stated  meeting  In  lola,  on  Tuesday,  April  8th,  at  71 
o’clock  P.  M.  CHAS.  H.  McCBEERY,  Staled  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  AVlsconsiii  River  will  meet 
In  the  German  Presbyterian  church  of  Pulaski  on 
Tuesday,  April  8,  at  2  P.  M.  Members  coming  via 
Madison  wLI  take  the  8  A.  M.  accommodation,  C.  M. 
&  8.  N.  P.  R.  R.,  and  stop  olT  at  Muscoda,  whore  teams 
will  be  In  waiting  for  Pula-skl. 

J.  W.  KNOTT,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Detroit  will  hold  Its  annual 
meeting  In  the  Presbyterian  church,  Ypsllantl,  on 
Tuesday,  Ajirll  8th,  1879,  at  7  P.  M.  Annual  statistical 
reports  and  assessments  should  then  be  presented. 

JAMES  DUBUAR,  Stated  Clerk 

The  Presbytery  €>f  Lyons  will  hold  Its  annual 
meeting  at  Clyde,  on  Tuesday,  April  8th,  1879,  at  2 
o’clock  P.  M.  H.  M.  CLARK,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  AVellshoro  will  hold  Its  next 
stated  meeting  in  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Wells- 
bttro,  on  Tuesday,  April  8th,  at  2  o’clock  P.  M.  Bring 
your  sessional  records. 

S.  C.  MCELROY,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Iowa  will  meet  at  Ottumwa, 
Tuesday,  April  8th,  at  7‘  P.  M. 

HERVEY  B.  KNIGHT,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Vincennes  will  meet  In  the 
Presbyterian  church  of  Sullivan,  on  Tuesday,  April 
8th,  at  7J  o’clock  P.  M.  The  assessment  to  bo  paid  at 
this  meeting  Is  five  (5)  cents  per  capita. 

BLAt  KFORD  CONDIT,  Stated  Clerk. 

Tlie  Presbytery  of  Topeka  will  meet  In  Perry, 
Kan.,  on  Tuesday,  April  8,  at  7J  o’clock  P.  M.  Assess¬ 
ments  of  six  cents  per  church  member,  and  roconls 
of  sessions  required.  WM.  N.  PAGE,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Colninhus  will  meet  at  Lon¬ 
don,  O.,  on  Tuesday,  Ai>rll  8th,  at  7.)  o’clock  P.  M. 
Statistical  reports,  narratives,  assessments,  records 
called  for.  The  Woman’s  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
of  tho  Presbytery  will  meet  at  the  same  place,  on 
Wednesday,  April  9th,  at  9  o’clock  A.  M. 

WM.  E.  MOORE,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  PreshytiT.v  of  Dayton  will  meet  In  Oxford, 
on  Tuesday,  April  8th,  at  7.)  P.  M.  Written  narratives 
are  required.  See  standing  rule  thirteen. 

W.  W.  CALMERY,  Stated  Clerk. 


ST.  NICHOLAS  FOR  APRIL  UMTER  STATES  TRUST  CO. 


“St.  Nicholas,  the  best  of  all  children’s  maga¬ 
zines.” — Recent  issue  of  London  Spectatob, 

The  famous  author  of  that  famous  story,  dehr 
to  every  boy's  heart,  “  Tom  Brown's  School  Days 
at  Rugby,” 

Thomas  Hughes, 

contributes  a  capital  school  story  of  English  boy- 
life  to  the  April  St.  Nicholas,  which  Miss  Kate 
Greenaway  of  London  delicately  illustrates. 

Oliver  Thorne 

tolls  of  a  training  school  for  “  Little  House-ser¬ 
vants  ”  in  New  York,  and  tlie  children's  lessons  and 
games,  with  illustrations  by  Miss  Jessie  Curtis. 
Horace  E.  Scudder 

writes  about  “  Little  Puritans  ’’—and  two  large 
drawings  add  a  great  interest  to  his  work. 

Harriet  Prescott  Spofford 
has  Part  I.  of  the  story  of  “A  Boy  Astronomer.'' 

“  Eyebright,”  by  Susan  Coolidge, 
is  continued,  and 

“Jolly  Fellowship” 

has  an  entertaining  instalment  in  which  the 
heroes  and  heroine  try  to  place  upon  her  throne 
a  recently  discovered  African  Queen. 

Celia  Thaxter  and  Lucy  Larcom 
furnish  some  charming  verses. 

There  is  a  story  of  a  boy's  wonderful  bravery  In 
“  Spoiling  a  Bombshell,” 
a  translation  of  a  German  fairy  story,  Milton's 
life  pleasantly  told,  and  there  are  ever  so  many 
other  things  of  interest  to  old  and  young. 

November  and  December  numbers  are  free  to 
all  new  suljscribers  for  1879. 

For  sale  by  all  Book  and  News  Dealers.  $3  a 
year ;  26  cents  a  number. 

SCRIBNER  &  CO.,  New  Yobk. 

HAEPEirS 


OP  NEW  YORK, 

No.  49  Wall  Street. 

Capital  and  Surplus, 

FOUR  MILLION  DOLLARS. 


This  Company  Is  a  legal  depository  tor  moneys  paid 
into  Court,  and  Is  authorized  to  act  as  guardian  or 
receiver  of  estates. 

INTEREST  AUOWED  ON  DEPOSITS, 

which  may  be  made  at  any  tlme.aud  withdrawn  after 
hve  days’  notice,  and  will  he  entitled  to  interest  for 
the  whole  time  they  remain  with  the  Company. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates, 
and  females  unaccustomed  to  the  transaction  of  busi¬ 
ness,  as  well  as  religious  and  benevolent  Institutions, 
will  and  this  Comi>any  a  convenient  depository  for 
money. 

TRUSTEES. 

JOHN  A.  STE'WABT,  President. 

WILIIAM  H.  MACY,  I  • 

JOHN  J.  CISCO,  ^Vice-Presidents. 

PETER  COOPER,  SAMUEL  SLOAN, 

D.  H.  ARNOLD,  JAMES  LOW, 

DANIEL  S.  MILLER,  CYRUS  CURTISS, 

THOMAS  SLOCOMB,  WM.  WALTER  PHELPS, 
OHABLES  £.  BILL,  SAMUEL  T.  SKIDMORE, 
WILSON  G.  HUNT,  D.  "WILLIS  J.VMES, 
■WILLIAM  E.  DODGE,  S.  M.  BUCKINGHAM,  P’ksls 
EDWIN  D.  MORGAN,  ROBERT  L.  STUART, 
CLINTON  GILBERT,  HENRY  F.  LAWRENCE, 
JOHN  JACOB  ASTOB,  ISAAC  N.  PHELPS, 

DANIEL  D.  LORD,  S.  B.  CHITTENDEN,  Bk’ljm 
GEORGE  T.  ADEE,  ERA8TUS  CORNING,  AlU’j 


GEORGE  T.  ADEE, 


JHONTHLT  MAGAZINE 


The  Presbytery  of  Cleveland  will  hold  Its  next 
annual  meeting  In  the  Second  Presbyterian  church, 
Cleveland,  on  Tuesday,  April  8th,  1879,  at  7J  o’clock 
P.  M.  Sessional  records  and  statistical  reports  are  to 
be  presented,  the  assessment  of  9  cents  per  member 
paid  iu,  and  the  narrative  to  be  sent  to  Kev.  H.  R. 
Holslngion,  Cleveland,  at  least  two  weeks  before  the 
meeting.  E.  CURTIS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Woman’s  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Cleveland  will  hold  Its  sixth  annual 
meeting  In  the  Second  Presbyterian  church,  Cleve¬ 
land,  on  Thursday,  April  lOtb,  at  10  o’clock  A.  M.  An 
afternoon  meeting  will  be  addressed  by  Dr.  Bushnell, 
and  others,  at  21  o’clock. 

Mrs.  O.  E.  HUNTINGTON,  President. 

The  Presbytery  of  t-ngansport  will  hold  Its 
stated  Spring  meeting  at  Bourbon,  Ind.,  on  Tuesday, 
April  8th,  at  7  P.  M.  The  assessment  Is  nine  cents  for 
each  communicant.  ROBERT  BEER,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Northumberland  will  hold 
Its  stated  meeting  at  Renovo,  April  15th,  at  7  P.  M. 
The  Orat  evening  session  will  be  devoted  to  a  Sabbath- 
school  Conference,  open  to  all  superiiitendeiits  and 
teachers.  The  narrative  of  the  state  of  religion  In 
the  several  congregations  must  be  sent  to  Rev.  Wm. 
Sterling,  Williamsport,  and  notice  of  intended  pres¬ 
ence  to  Rev.  R.  M.  Stevenson,  Renovo.  at  least  ten  days 
before  time  of  meeting. 

L.  L.  HAUGHAWOUT,  Stated  Clerk. 

Tho  Presbytery  of  Lehigh  will  meet  at  Strouds¬ 
burg,  Pa..  Tuesday,  April  15th,  at  2J  o’clock  P.  M. 
Sessional  narrative  should  be  sent  to  Rev.G.  Stockton 
Burroughs,  Slatlngton,  Pa.,  at  least  ten  days  previous 
to  the  date  of  meeting.  Call  will  be  made  for  statis¬ 
tical  reports,  collections  for  General  Assembly  and 
Presbyterlal  expense,  and  reports  on  payment  of  pas¬ 
tor's  salary.  A  Sunday-school  Institute  will  be  held 
In  conuectlon  with  the  meeting  of  Presbytery,  beglu- 
ulng  ou  Monday  evening,  April  14th.  Each  school  Is 
Invited  to  send  one  or  more  representatives,  giving 
notice  thereof  beforehand,  to  Rev.  R.  M.  Wallace, 
Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

FRANK  E.  MILLER,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  North  Kiver  will  hold  Its 
semi-annual  meeting  In  the  Presbyterian  church  at 
Pine  Plains,  on  Monday,  April  2l8t,  at  71  o’clock  P.  M. 

FENWICK  T.  WILLIAMS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Moiimoutli  will  meet  in 
Freehold,  on  Tuesday,  April  Sth,  at  101  o’clock  A  M. 

J.  B.  DAVIS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Newton  will  meet  In  the 
church  of  Andover,  on  Tuesday,  April  8th,  at  3  o’clock 
P.  M.  Sessional  records,  statistical  reports,  reports 
of  permanent  committees,  and  assessments  on  the 
churches  at  the  rate  of  seven  cents  per  member,  will 
be  called  for.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Woman’s 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Presbytery  will  be 
held  at  the  same  place  on  Wednesday,  A|irll  9th. 
Business  meeting  at  lOJ  o’clock  A.  M.  General  meet¬ 
ing,  to  be  addressed  by  Interesting  speakers,  at  2 
o’clock  P.  M.  E.  CLARK  CLINE,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  PreKbytcr.v  of  YVashiiigton  City  will  hold 
Its  next  stated  meeting  In  the  Fifteenth-street  church, 
Washington  City,  on  Tuesday,  April  8th,  1879,  at  74 
o’clock  P.  M.  B.  F.  BITTINGEB,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Lansing  will  hqld  Its  annual 
meeting  at  Tekonsha,  commencing  on  Tuesday,  April 
8tb,  at  7)  o’clock  P.  M.  Sessional  repor.s,  statistical 
reports,  and  annual  assessments  will  be  called  lor. 

C.  P.  QUICK,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Dubuque  will  hold  Its  next 
stated  meeting  at  Lansing,  Iowa,  on  Tuesday,  April 
22d,  at  2  o’clock  P.  M 

JAMES  FROTHINGHAM,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Maumee  will  meet  In  Ton- 
togony,  Ohio,  on  Tuesday,  April  15th,  at  74  o’clock  P. 
M.  B.  W,  SLAGLE,  Stated  Clerk. 

’File  Presbytery  of  Mattoon  stands  adjourned  to 
meet  in  Paris,  111.,  Tuesday,  April  8,  at  74  o’clock  F. 
H.  K.  M.  ROBERTS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Newark  will  meet  in  the 
Montclair  Presbyterian  church,  Tuesday,  April  1st, 
at  10  o'clock  A.  M.  WM.  T.  FINDLEY,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Rochester  will  hold  Its  next 
stated  meeting  at  tne  Central  church  of  Rochester,  on 
Monday,  April  14th,  at  7  o’clock  P.  H. 

L.  PARSONS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Buffalo  will  hold  their  next 
stated  meeting  at  the  North  church,  Buffalo,  on  Mon¬ 
day,  April  14tb,  at  74  o’clock  P.  M. 

TIMOTHY  STILLMAN,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Genesee  Valley  will  hold 
its  annual  meeting  In  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Al¬ 
mond,  N.  Y..  on  Tuesday,  April  8th,  at  2  o’clock  P.  M. 

JOS.  E.  TINKER,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Council  Blnlfs  will  meet  In 
Walnut,  Iowa,  on  Thursday,  April  17th,  at  74  o’clock 
P.  M.  SAM’L  L.  MCAFEE,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbyter.v  of  Cayuga  will  hold  Its  annual 
meeting  In  the  Central  church.  Auburn,  Tuesday, 
April  8th,  at  2  o’clock  P.  M. 

CHAS.  HAWLEY,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Huron  will  meet  In  Tiffin, 
Ohio,  Tuesday,  April  8th,  1879,  at  7  o’clock  P.  M. 

E.  BUSHNELL,  Stated  Clerk. 

Tho  Presbytery  of  Chemung  will  hold  Its  next 
annual  meeting  at  Horseheads,  on  Monday,  April 
2l8t,  at  7  o’clock  P.  M.  The  Woman’s  Presbyterlal 
Missionary  Society  will  bold  its  annual  meeetiug  at 
the  same  place,  on  the  22d  of  April,  at  2  o’clock  P.  M. 

CHARLES  C.  CARR,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Steuben  will  hold  Its  next 
stated  meeting  at  Campbelltown,  on  Tuesday,  April 
15th,  at  3  o’clock  P.  M.  The  Ladies’  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety  of  the  Presbytery  will  meet  on  Wednesday  after¬ 
noon,  April  10.  JAMES  M.  PLATT,  Stated  Clerk, 

The  Presbytery  of  Grand  Kapids  will  hold  Its 
next  annual  meeting  In  Ionia,  Hlch.,  on  Tuesday, 
April  16lh,  at  7)  o’clock  P.  M. 

GEO.  RANSOM,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  will  hold 
Its  next  stated  meeting  In  the  First  Presbyterian 
church  of  Trenton,  on  Tuesday,  April  8th,  at  10  o’clock 
A.  M.  Send  narratives  to  Rev.  Lewis  W.  Uudge, 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  by  March  25th.  Statistical  reports  to 
Stated  Clerk  by  April  1st,  Bring  session  records,  as¬ 
sessments,  and  revised  rules. 

A.  L.  ARMSTRONG,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Genesee  will  hold  Its  next 
stated  meeting  In  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Portage- 
vllle,  N.  T.,  on  Monday,  April  14th,  at  7  o’clock  F.  U. 
Statistical  reports,  sessional  records,  and  church  as¬ 
sessments  should  be  preeented  at  this  meeting. 

J.  E.  NASSAU,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Utica  will  meet  at  Oneida, 
on  Monday,  April  14tb,  at  7)  P.  U.  The  pastors  and 
sessions  are  requested  to  send  a  report  of  the  religions 
condition  of  the  churches  to  Bev.  A.  F.  Lyle  of  Illon, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Narrative,  at  least 
two  weeks  before  the  meeting. 

TH08.  B.  HUDSON,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Erie  will  meet  at  Franklin, 
Pa.,  on  Tuesday,  April  8th,  at  7  o’clock  P.  M .  Statisti¬ 
cal  reports.  Sessional  records,  and  Commissioners’ 
Fund,  amoantlng  to  eight  cents  tor  each  communi¬ 
cant,  will  be  called  for.  Narratives  of  the  state  of  re¬ 
ligion  will  be  sent  to  Bev.  W.  8.  Fulton,  Oil  City,  ten 
days  before  the  meeting.  The  Woman’s  Presbyterlal 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  will  meet  at  the  same  place 
and  Ume.  S.  J.  H.  EATON,  Stated  Clerk. 


Dr.  Wllbor’s  Cod-Liver  Oil  and  Lime. — Inva¬ 
lids  need  no  longer  dread  to  take  that  great  specific 
tor  Consumption,  Asthma,  and  threatening  coughs— 
Cod-Liver  OH  and  Lime.  As  prepared  by  Dr.  Wllbor 
It  Is  robbed  of  the  nauseating  taste,  and  also  embod¬ 
ies  a  preparation  of  the  Phosjihate  of  Lime,  giving  na¬ 
ture  the  very  article  required  to  aid  the  healing  qual¬ 
ities  of  the  Oil,  and  to  re-create  where  disease  has  de¬ 
stroyed.  This  article  also  forms  a  remarkable  tonic, 
and  will  cause  weak  and  debilitated  persons  to  be¬ 
come  strong  and  robust.  It  should  be  kept  in  every 
firally  for  Instant  use  on  the  first  appearance  of 
Coughs  or  Irritation  of  the  Lungs.  Manufactured 
only  by  A.  B.  Wilbob,  Chemist,  Boston.  Sold  by  all 
druggists. 


Wawberry  plants. 

ETY  Y  >  T77  has  also  a  superb  stock  of 

•  X  •  XVV^Xj  Raspberries,  Grapevines,  and 
all  the  other  Small  Fruit  Plants.  My  Family  List  of 
Small  Fruit  Plants  is  the  most  liberal  offer  of  the 
season.  All  having  country  homes  should  secure  It 
promptly,  S15  worth  of  Plants,  25  Varieties, 
fur  816.  Descriptive  Catalogue  free.  Address 

E.  P.  ROE,  Cornwall-on-Hudsou,  N.  Y. 


FOB  APBE 


BERG  UND  THAL;  SKETCHES  IN  TYROL— II.  By 
GEORQE  E.  WABINO,  Jr. 

With  Fifteen  llluttratiom. 

THE  TRUE  HEAVEN.  A  POEM.  By  PAUL  H.  HAYNE. 
TO  A  BED  OP  TULIPS.  A  POEM. 

With  full-page  llbutratione  by  Abbey. 

SCULPTURE  IN  AMERICA.  By  8.  O.  W.  BENJAMIN. 
With  Sixteen  lUuetrationi. 


Charles  Scribner’s  Sons 

HAVE  JUST  PUBLISHED, 

I. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  OEM.  THIERS. 

By  JULES  SmON. 

Translated  from  the  French. 

Two  Vols,,  Svo,  cloth . S4.SO. 

”  Tbewpeuial  Interest  connected  with  these  volumes 
Is  to  be  found  In  striking  and  vivid  notices  scattered 
through  them  of  points  which  only  one  intimately 
connected  with  the  transactions  under  review  could 
have  known.  With  ti  e  single  exception  of  M.  Bar- 
tbelemy  St.  Hilaire,  no  person  was  so  closely  asso¬ 
ciated  with  M.  Thiers  during  the  course  of  his  admin¬ 
istration  as  Jules  Simon . Tho  various  chapters 

are  devoted  to  so  many  episodes— many  of  them  stir¬ 
ring  episodes — that  are  told  with  striking  force.  Of 
course,  two  especially  must  command  attention — 
those  In  which  M.  Simon  tells  the  tale  of  tb8  Com¬ 
mune  and  of  the  negotiations  which  M.  Thiers  carried 
on  with  so  much  skill  and  pertinacity  for  the  libera¬ 
tion  of  France  from  the  invader  at  a  term  earlier  than 
that  fixed  by  the  original  treaty.” — The  Loudon  Spec¬ 
tator. 


THE  DAWN  OF  HISTORY. 

AN  INTKODUITION  TO  PRE-HISTORR'  STIDV. 

Edited  by  C.  F.  KEARY,  M.A., 

of  the  Britiih  Museum. 

One  Vol.,  12mo,  cloth . ISI.’JS. 

•  **  The  above  books  for  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  will  be 
sent,  prepaid,  upon  receipt  of  price,  by 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS,  Publishers, 

743  aud  745  Broadway,  New  York. 

FOR  THE  TIMES! 

ZULU  LAND; 

OE, 

LITE  AMONG  THE  ZHLH-KAPIRS. 

"With  Maps  and  lUustrations. 


Rev.  LOUIS  GKOUT. 


PICTURESQUE  EDINBURGH. 
With  Twelve  Illustrations. 

I  STREET  SCENES  IN  HAVANA, 
of  HifA  t\ve  Illustrations. 


THE  ANCESTRY  OF  BRUDDER  BONES.  By  OLIVE 
LOOAN. 

With  Seventeen  Illustrations. 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  ZOO. 

WilA  Sixteen  Illustrations. 

COR  CORDIUM.  A  STORY  OF  NO  MAN’S  LAND. 
Wita  One  Illustration. 

THE  PRACTICAL  INTERROGATION  OF  NATURE. 
By  Dr.  John  W.  Dbafer. 

HOW  ABEL  M’APRIL  PREACHED  FOB  MB.  SMITH. 
A  STORY. 

CHURCH  MUSIC  IN  AMERICA. 

DR.  MITCHILL’S  LETTERS  FROM  W.48HINOTON, 
1801-1813. 

YOUNG  MRS.  JARDINE.  A  NOVEL.  By  DINAH  MU- 
LOCK  CBAIK. 

With  Three  Illustrations. 

A  KITCHEN  GARDEN.  By  E.  P.  ROE. 

THE  VOYAGE  OF  ST.  BRANDAN.  A  POEM. 

RICHARD  HENRY  DANA.  By  B.  U.  STODDABD. 
CHELIDONISMA.  A  POEM. 

EDITOR’S  EASY  CHAIR. 

EDITOR’S  LITERARY  RECORD. 

EDITOR’S  SCIENTIFIC  RECORD. 

EDITOR’S  HISTORICAL  RECORD. 

EDITOR’S  DRAWER. 


JOHN  HABSEN  RHOADES. 

WILLIAM  DARROW,  Secretary. 
JAMES  8.  CLARK,  Assistant  Secretary. 

Brown  Brothers  &  Co., 

59  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

211  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia, 

66  State  Street,  Boston, 

Issue,  against  cash  deposited,  or  satisfactory  guaran¬ 
tee  of  repayment,  Circular  Credits  lor  Travellers,  In 
dollars  tor  use  In  the  United  States  and  adjacent  coun¬ 
tries,  and  in  Founds  Sterling  for  use  In  any  part  of  the 
world. 

These  credits,  bearing  the  signature  of  the  hold 
er,  afford  a  ready  means  of  identification,  and  the 
amounts  for  which  they  are  Issued  can  be  availed  of 
from  time  to  time,  wherever  he  may  be.  In  sums  M 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  traveller. 

Application  tor  credits  may  be  made  to  either  of  the 
above  houses  direct,  or  through  any  respectable  bank 
or  banker  In  the  country. 


THEY  ALSO  ISSUE  COMMERCIAL  CREDITS,  HAKE 
CABLE  TRANSFERS  OF  MONEY  BETWEEN  THIS 
COUNTRY  AND  ENGLAND,  AND  DRAW  BILLS  OF 
EXCHANGE  ON  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

I]SrMA.^^  LIjNTE. 

UNITED  STATES  &  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMEBS. 

NEW  YORK  to  QUEENSTOWN  and  LIVERPOOL. 

Every  Thursday  or  Saturday. 

cm  or  BESLQT.  ■ .  .5491  Tni  I  Cm  C?  lt0mZAL..4490  Tni 
cm  or  BICBUONS.  .4607  “  Cm0rBBU3S£LS..3775  ’* 
CmoronE3TE2...4566  “  I  cm  or  NEW  YOBS..  3500  " 
These  magnificent  steamers  are  among  the  strong¬ 
est,  largest,  aud  fastest  ou  the  Atlautic,  aud  have 
every  modern  Improvement,  Including  hot  and  cold 
water  and  electric  bells  In  staterooms,  revolving  chairs 
In  saloons,  bath  and  smoking  rooms,  barber  shops,  etc. 
For  rate  of  passage  and  other  information,  apply  to 
JOHN  G.  D.4LE,  Agent,  31  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


HOW  A  CHILD  MAY  COME  TO  CHRIST. 

By  Rev.  JOHN  E.  TODD,  D.D. 

“Just  the  book  to  put  into  the  hands  qf  a  young  child.  We 
commend  it  to  parents,  S.  S.  teachers, pastors,  andaUinter- 
ested  in  the  care  of  the  young." — Christian  at  Work. 

New  Edition,  in  miniature  form,  bound  In  extra 
cloth,  price  25  cents.  Also  the  cheap  edition,  price  5 
.cents ;  50  cents  per  dozen ;  $4  per  100. 

.\NSON  D.  F.  RANDOLPH  k  CO.. 

900  Broadway,  Cor.  20th  St.,  New  York. 

Sent  by  mail,  prepaid,  ou  receipt  of  the  price. 

BOOKS  OFFERED  TO  THE  HIGHEST  BIDDER. 

Catalogue  No.  59,  of  a  large  collection  of  new  and  old 
books  in  every  department  of  literature  ready,  sent  on 
receipt  of  three-cent  stamp.  March  Slst  Is  the  last  day 
for  bids.  American  Book  Exchange.  65  Beekman  St.,  N.Y. 


HARPER’S  PERIODiGALS 

FOR  1879. 

HARFER’S  MAGAZINE,  One  Year . $4 

HARFER’S  WEEKLY,  “  “  4 

HARFER’S  BAZAAR,  “  “  .  4 

The  THREE  publicattous,  one  year .  10 

Any  TWO,  one  year .  .  7 

'  SIX  subscriptions,  one  year .  20 

I  Address 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS, 

Franklin  Square,  H.  Y. 

LECTUEES 

By  Rev.  Dr.  CHADBOURNE, 

President  of  Williams  (College. 

The  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Morse  Foundation  in 
UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY,  on  the  Relations 
of  Science  to  Christian  Faith,  will  be  delivered  by  Kev. 
Dr.  Chadbourne,  President  of  Williams  College,  In 
Association  Hall,  on  the  following  eveuings,  beginning 
at  8  o’clock ; 


Earge  12nio. 


Price,  $1.50. 


MONDAY . March  3d. 

THURSDAY,  “  6th. 

“  ••  13th. 

••  "  20th. 


MONDAY . March  24th. 

THURSDAY,  “  27th 
MONDAY,  “  3l8t 
TUESDAY . April  Ist. 


PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  PUBLICATION, 
1334  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

TIubb  New  S.  S.  BODES  this  Week. 

Dora  krmprk,  ok  how  the  bitter 

WAS  MAUE  SWEET,  by  Mrs.  Hartly,  Author 
of  “  Ruth  Allerton,”  kc.,  with  fine  Illustrations.  16mo, 
$1.25. 

The  F.4TAL  INHERITANCE,  by  Mrs.  A.  K. 

Dunning,  Author  of  the  ‘‘Minister’s  Wife,”  fcc.. 
Illustrated.  16mo,  mus.,  $1. 

Records  of  the  “DO  without  .socie¬ 
ty,”  by  Emily  Hartly,  Author  of  “  Barley  Loaves,” 
kc.  16mo,  mus.,  $1. 

Fnblished  by  American  S.  S.  Union, 

No.  1122  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia, 

G.  S.  SCOFIELD,  8  k  10  Bible  House,  New  York. 

REMARKABLE  SALE  OF 

SCRIBNER’S  MONTHLY. 

The  edition  of  Scbibneb’b  Monthly  for  April 
is  92,000  copies,  which  it  is  expected  will  be 
exhausted  within  ten  days.  There  have  been 
already  three  editions  of  the  January,  and  two  of 
the  February  Scbibmeb. 

The  April  number,  an  issue  of  unusual  popular 
interest,  contains  three  striking  biographical  and 
anecdotical  sketches :  John  Ericsson,  ths  Engineer, 
the  best  and  only  full  account  of  the  great  inven¬ 
tor  ever  published ;  “  Henry  Bergh  ana  his  Work,” 
the  life  history  of  the  man  who  has  built  up  the 
society  for  ^e  relief  of  dumb  animals ;  and 
“Aotors  and  Actresses  of  Hew  York,”  with  pictures 
of  many  of  the  principal  ones  in  character.  All  of 
these  are  fully  illustrated. 

There  is  also  a  brief  paper  on  “  H.  M.  8.  Pinafore 
for  Amatonrs,”  with  scenes  on  the  deck  of  that 
popular  ship,  as  seen  at  the  Standard  Theatre, 
New  York.  Price  35  cents. 

For  sale  by  all  Book  and  News  Dealers. 

8CRIBNEB  A  CO.,  New  Yobk. 


These  Lectures  are  Fbee,  the  only  seals  reserved 
being  those  ter  Theological  Students. 

BY  ORDER  OF  THE  P.VCULTY. 
New  York,  Fob.  20th,  1879. 


Universal  Demand ! 


Tremendous  Sales  ! 


The  Masque  Torn  Off.  Bov.  S.  Do  Witt  Tilmigo. 

Latest,  Itest,  and  Most  Pupular. 

Contains  forty  chapters;  written  In  Dr.  Talmoge's 
strongest  descriptive  powers,  sparkling  with  graceful 
images,  and  Illustrative  anecdotes,  and  are  his  best 
efforts  in  his  earnest,  suggestive  warfare  upon  the 
“  Foes  of  Society.”  One  large  octavo  volume,  500  pp., 
12  illustrations.  Price  $2.  .Special  terms  to  Agents.  Ad¬ 
dress  EVANS  k  CO.,  76  East  9th  St..  New  York. 

LACES! 

Special  Bargains 

In  POINT,  DUCHE88E  and  VALENCIENNES 
FLOUNCES,  HANDKERCHIEFS,  BARBE3, 

SCARFS,  Etc.,  and  a  LARGE  and 


JUST  ISSUED  BY  THE 

PRESBYTERIAN 

Board  of  Publication. 

SCOTCH  AN^SH  SEEDS 

In  American  Soil. 

By  BEV.  J.  a.  CBAIOHEAD,  D.D. 

lOnio.  Price,  91. 

HEROES  or  BOHEMIA. 

By  BEV.  J.  W.  MEABS,  D.D. 

16mo.  Price,  91.35. 

Address  orders  to 

JOHN  A.  BLACK,  Business  Sup’t, 

13.34  Chestnut  Street,  Philada. 

ToOK’S  EUROreAH  TOURS. 

Messrs.  Thos.  Cook  &  Son,  the  world-renowned 
Tourists  and  Excursion  managers,  arc  organizing 
Special  Parties  to  leave  America  during  May,  Jane, 
and  July. 

The  Annual  Vacation  Party 

will  leave  New  York  the  lost  week  in  June,  and  Is  ar¬ 
ranged  specially  for  teachers,  students,  eto.,  at  greatly 
reduad  prices. 

For  full  particulars  address 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON, 

SGI  Broadwa.v,  New  York. 

N.  B.— Messrs.  Thos.  Cook  k  Son’s  Tickets  ore  avail¬ 
able  over  all  chief  Hues  of  steamers  and  railways  in 
all  (larts  of  the  globe,  aud  enable  one  or  more  passen¬ 
gers  to  travel  by  any  route  at  auy  date,  and  do  not 
compel  the  holders  to  travel  In  parties  nnlers  they 
wish. 


VACATION 
PARTY  TO 


J uly  &  Aug.  ’79 
Third  Year. 


Send  for  book  “Two  Months  in  Europe,”  and  oiroular 
of  .Sn.u.ner’s  Tour.  Unusual  advantages  at  very  rea¬ 
sonable  rates.  O.  B.  BURCH.4KD, 

State  Normal  School,  Fredonla,  N.  Y. 


VARIED  AS80RTHBNT  Of 


Trimming  Laces, 


PIAHO  SELF-ACCOMPANIST, 

JUST  FUBLISHED. 

A  Book  coutaiulug  a  simple  method  for  Plai.o  or  Or¬ 
gan  (no  notes  used),  whereby  a  person  can  at  once 
learn  all  the  chords,  and  accomiiany  themselves  to  any 
tune  In  the  Book,  comprising  60  popular  airs  or  assy 
song  ever  written.  Mall^  on  receipt  of  price.  One  Dol¬ 
lar.  Address  MIINROE  PUBLISHING  CO..  47  East  12th 
St.,  near  Broadway,  N.  Y.  State  In  what  paper  you  saw 
this  advertisement.  AGENTS  WANTED. 


INCLUDING  TORCHON,  BRETON,  — - - -  -  - 

^Schools  and  Colleges.^ 

Parisian  Novelties  Haines’ 

SSIIWIMII  saw  ■  was  w  BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES 

In  MADE-UP  LACE  ARTICLES.  AND  CHILDREN  will  re-open  at  10  Gramercry  Pakk, 

_  September  26th. 

Ay  Ax  O  a  Boys’  Class  and  Kindergarten,  October  1st. 

lnJAv:l®!!?'lhadiot?‘L  MAPLEWOOD  INSTITUTE 

BROADWAY,  4th  A\  E.,  9th  and  10th  STS.  Spring  term  opens  Apr.  2.  C.  T.  SpswAB.  I.  Atmj,  iVki. 

ITrAMTED— By  a  middle  aged  American  widow,  a  pLAVERACK  (N.  Y.)  COLLEGE  and  Hudson  Riv.  Institats. 
W  I>oaltlon  os  housekeeper  or  companion,  or  care  U 11  l>ei>artments.  Thorough  preparation  tor  oollsge 
for  an  invalid  or  elderly  lady:  competent  tor  either,  and  business.  College  course,  with  Bo^talaureaMde- 
Unexoeptlonable  references.  Call  or  address  gree  tor  ladles.  Students  received  and  taught  durlUK 

I  Mrs.  BALDWIN,  418  Weet  47th  street,  New  York.  Bummer  vacation.  Bev.  A.  FLACK,  Ph.D.,  Preeident 
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THE  NEW-YOKK  EVANGELIST 


A  yiEW  FROM  THE  PEWS. 

Id  your  issue  of  March  6th,  “A  Lajauan” 
gives  his  views  as  to  the  injustice  of  accept¬ 
ing  from  a  pastor  an  offer  to  receive  a  re¬ 
duced  salary,  on  account  of  the  existing 
financial  pressure  on  all  classes.  He  says 
that  as  to  the  majority  of  churches  he  will 
“  venture  the  remark  that  the  only  person 
in  such  churches  who  has  made  a  sacrifice 
was  (is)  the  man  who  stands  in  the  pulpit,” 
&c. 

I  too  am  a  lajrman.  The  (city)  church 
which  I  attend  has  not  reduced  or  thought 
of  reducing,  the  minister’s  salary.  But  I 
am  bound  to  say  that  it  is  only  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  several  very  wealthy  and  generous 
men  that  has  enabled  the  church  to  stand 
up  to  the  mark.  Many  of  the  old  pew-hold¬ 
ers,  men  and  women  who  in  the  savings  of 
a  life-time  have  accumulated  some  proper¬ 
ty  for  their  support  in  old  age,  have  given 
up  their  pews,  or  have  given  up  some  com¬ 
fort  in  order  to  raise  the  money  to  keep 
the  pews.  Their  accumulations  have  been 
made  through  labor  which,  though  more 
humble,  was  as  wearing  as  the  pastor’s ; 
and  by  denying  themselves  many  things 
which  are  deemed  necessary  to  the  com¬ 
fort  and  success  of  the  head  of  the  flock. 
It  is  admitted  that  many  of  the  people  of 
this  class  are  now  severely  pinched.  If 
you  want  proof  please  take  the  trouble  to 
print  a  list  of  sheriff’s  sales  as  advertised 
in  a  single  issue  of  the  papers  of  any  coun¬ 
ty  in  New  Jersey,  and  append  a  note  stat¬ 
ing  that  this  great  array  of  forced  sales 
has  been  kept  up  for  several  years  past, 
and  the  evidence  will  then  be  before  you, 
and  will  not  need  comment.  The  rewards 
of  labor  of  “  well-to-do  ”  people  are  not  one- 
half  what  they  were  a  few  years  ago,  and 
he  is  fortunate  indeed  whose  capital, 
whether  invested  in  business  or  placed  at 
interest,  brings  him  more  than  one-half 
the  income  it  did  at  that  time.  He  is  com¬ 
pelled,  then,  to  retrench  in  various  ways. 

It  is  certainly  not  the  province  of  “Jus¬ 
tice  ”  to  say  just  what  each  man  shall  con¬ 
sider  necessaries,  and  unless  he  has  more 
than  the  eyes  of  Argus,  and  also  full  leisure 
to  watch  his  neighbor’s  affairs,  he  will  not 
bo  able  from  outward  signs  to  know  how 
his  neighbor  retrenches  in  all  respects.  Is 
it  not  unfair  to  suppose  (and  unlikely  be¬ 
sides)  that  the  man  who  is  willing  to  re¬ 
trench  in  so  public  a  matter  as  a  church 
contribution,  which  jrride  as  well  as  other 
motives  urges  him  to  continue,  would 
keep  up  the  same  rate  of  living  in  all 
things  else?  And  again,  will  “Justice” 
contend  that  a  man  is  bound  after  saving 
something  for  those  dependent  on  him  for 
support,  to  use  those  savings  as  if  they  be¬ 
longed  to  the  minister,  when  his  current 
obligations  to  the  minister  have  always 
been  faithfully  discharged  ? 

This  communication  is  only  intended  to 
present  the  facts  and  views  of  our  side. 
They  do  not  appear  very  often  in  Church 
papers,  but  I  know  you  are  willing  to  print 
them.  My  observation  leads  me  to  think 
that  as  a  rule  congregations,  for  the  rea¬ 
sons  hinted  at,  are  unable  to  keep  up  sala¬ 
ries.  I  think  that  all  over  our  land  the 
people  have  left  the  “  bondage  ”  which  un¬ 
limited  credit  and  consequent  inflation 
fastened  upon  them,  and  are  in  the  “  des¬ 
ert  ’■  waiting  yet  for  awhile  to  enjoy  their 
freedom  in  the  promised  land  of  general 
prosperity.  Now  that  they  have  left  their 
flocks  and  herds  behind  them  in  Goshen, 
let  not  their  ministers,  who  have  been  forc¬ 
ed  to  accompany  them  to  the  wilderness 
for  a  season,  be  the  first  to  sigh  (through 
the  newspapers)  for  the  flesh  pots  of 
EgyjJt.  Layman. 


FUNER.\L  EULOGIES. 

By  Rev.  C.  Van  Santvoord,  D.D. 

In  one  of  Thackeray’s  Lectures  on  “  The 
Four  Georges”  is  the  following  trenchant 
passage:  “I  think  the  part  which  pulpits 
play  in  the  death  of  kings,  is  the  most  ghast¬ 
ly  ol  all  the  ceremonial ;  the  lying  eulogies, 
the  blinking  of  disagreeable  truths,  the  sick¬ 
ening  flatteries,  the  simulated  grief,  the 
falsehood,  and  sycophancies,  all  uttered  in 
the  name  of  Heaven  in  our  State  churches; 
these  monstrous  threnodies  have  been  sung 
from  time  immemorial  over  kings  and  queens 
— good,  bad,  wicked,  licentious.  The  State 
parson  must  bring  out  his  commonplaces,  his 
apparatus  of  rhetorical  black-hangings.  Dead 
king,  or  live  king,  tfie  clergyman  must  flatter 
him,  announce  his  piety,  whilst  living,  and 
when  dead,  perform  the  obsequies  of  ‘  our 
most  religious  and  gracious  king.’  ” 

This  is  a  sharp  arraignment  of  a  class  of 
pulpit  orations  called  forth  by  the  death  of 
kings  and  magnates  of  lesser  rank  in  the  cen¬ 
turies  past.  Special  and  wide  attention  was 
drawn  to  them  from  the  nature  of  the  case. 
The  preacher’s  utterances  were  certain  to 
have  a  large  hearing,  and  to  be  closely  scru¬ 
tinized.  Many  of  these,  no  doubt,  have  justi¬ 
fied  the  description  of  the  pungent  satirist 
quoted  above.  His  words,  though  having 
too  much  truth,  alas,  are  yet  not  true  with¬ 
out  qualification.  Good  kings  and  princes 
have  lived  and  died  as  well  as  bad  and  licen¬ 
tious  ones,  though  the  proportion  of  the  for¬ 
mer  is  small.  Both  classes  on  their  decease 
have  found  eulogists  in  the  pulpit,  but  it  is 
chiefly  in  the  case  of  the  corrupt  and  profli¬ 
gate  sovereigns,  such  as  some  of  the  Georges 
were,  with  small  virtues  and  huge  vices,  that 
the  fulsome  eulogies  of  the  court  preachers 
deserve  the  sharp  censure  bestowed  upon 
them.  Even  Bossuet,  in  some  of  his  famous 
orations  upon  the  lives  of  deceased  great 
ones,  is  not  free  from  the  charge  of  canoniz¬ 
ing  his  heroes  with  disproportioned  and  ex¬ 
travagant  eulogy.  The  “blinking  of  disagree¬ 
able  truths,”  “the  sickening  flatteries  and 
sycophancies”  described  In  the  somewhat 
sweeping  charge  of  Thackeray,  as  marking 
the  pulpit  eulogies  on  royal  personages  ready 
for  burial,  form  anything  but  a  fancy  sketch 
The  thing  denounced  was  done  in  the  light  of 
day.  It  had  an  unwholesome  and  “  ghastly” 
look,  even  to  the  man  of  the  world,  who  has 
lashed  the  offence  against  Christian  decorum 
and  honesty  with  his  scathing  InvecUves.  Ho 
has  spoken  of  it  as  men  of  his  class  would  be 
apt  to  do,  who  expect  truth  from  the  pulpit 
above- all  things,  and  that  the  preacher,  “  the 


messenger  of  truth,”  in  portraying  character, 
whether  in  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor,  shall 
"naught  extenuate,”  nor  cover  up  moral 
obliquities  with  the  tawdrj’  veil  of  hollow 
phrases  and  praise  offensive  to  every  honest 
mind. 

All  eulogy,  however,  pronounced  over  the 
remains  of  the  fallen  great  has  not  been  of 
this  unseemly  type.  If  it  had  been,  the  pul¬ 
pit  must  have  been  well  nigh  shorn  of  its 
power;  for,  emptied  of  its  Christian  manli¬ 
ness,  and  love  for  the  truth  and  truth  speak¬ 
ing  at  all  hazards,  the  pulpit  ceases  to  be  the 
“most  effectual  guard,  support,  and  orna¬ 
ment  of  virtue’s  cause,”  as  it  must  be  intrin¬ 
sically,  if  its  true  character  is  preserved. 
There  have  been  Christian  preachers  and 
orators  who  have  eulogized  the  great  where 
the  great  possessed  qualities  worthy  of  praise. 
They  have  done  it  in  fitting  terms,  with  due  dis¬ 
crimination,  in  a  way  to  exalt  God,  abase  mor¬ 
tals,  impress  touching  lessons  of  the  vanity  of 
earthly  rank  and  possessions.  They  have 
shown  that  to  seek  “  the  kingdom  of  God,  and 
His  righteousness,”  is  the  first  and  chief  duty 
of  every  one  without  regard  to  title  or  rank. 
They  have  done  it  as  Robert  Hall  did  it  in  his 
noble  sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Princess 
Charlotte.  While  the  virtues  of  the  deceased 
received,  in  eloquent  words  rarely  surpassed, 
a  glowing  tribute,  indeed,  but  not  higher  than 
they  deserved,  the  lessons  of  the  event  so 
much  deplored,  breathe  the  very  spirit  of 
reverence,  of  Christian  sympathy,  of  devout 
trust  in  Him  by  whom  kings  rule  and  are  dis¬ 
crowned,  and  the  people  taught  wisdom  by 
His  judgments. 

Such  a  service,  on  so  august  an  occasion, 
exalts  religion  in  the  person  of  one  of  its  min¬ 
isters,  who,  rarely  gifted  though  he  was,  re¬ 
garded  himself  as  the  least  worthy  to  preach 
the  Gospel.  This  man,  we  feel  quite  sure, 
would  have  felt  necessity  laid  on  him  to  hon¬ 
or  the  Master  by  proclaiming  the  truth  as  one 
who  must  give  account  under  whatever  cir¬ 
cumstances.  We  cannot  conceive  of  him,  as 
evading  the  truth,  or  distorting  it,  or  putting 
in  the  place  of  it  mawkish  flatteries  of  dead 
kings  or  princes,  though  the  greatest  that 
ever  wore  or  expected  to  wear  crowns.  And 
such  as  he  was,  others  have  been  ;  prompt  to 
speak  the  truth,  and  only  that,  however  men 
should  receive  it,  regarding  God  rather  than 
man,  nor  swerving  a  hair’s  breadth  from  the 
line  of  duty  as  Christ’s  embassador,  to  shun 
the  frowns  or  win  the  smiles  of  earth’s  digni¬ 
taries. 

To  leave  high  things  and  come  down  to 
lower,  there  are  eulogies  pronounced  over  the 
remains  of  people  in  these  days,  in  compare 
tively  humble  stations,  that  lift  these  people 
to  a  higher  plane  of  virtue  and  excellence  than 
their  best  friends  thought  them  while  living  to 
have  attained,  or  ever  likely  to  attain.  The 
maxim  “Nothing  but  good  concerning  the 
dead,”  is  no  doubt  an  amiable  one,  but  its 
use  may  be,  and  often  is,  carried  to  extremes, 
and  then  becomes  abuse.  When  to  speak 
well  of  the  dead  implies  inventing  virtues  for 
them,  or  at  least  exaggerating  these  beyond 
all  just  proportions,  the  speech  had  better  be 
left  unspoken.  Rather  than  speak  what  is 
not  strictly  true.  It  were  far  better  to  keep 
silent.  To  do  otherwise  is  a  wrong  to  the 
dead,  and  especially  to  the  living,  for  the 
preacher’s  aim  is  to  impress  and  benefit  these 
by  sound  words  fitly  spoken,  and  of  this  class 
surely  is  not  the  eulogy  that  violates  truth 
and  propriety.  The  preacher’s  position  we 
know  is  often  a  delicate  one.  A  person  dies 
in  his  parish  of  whom  no  special  good  can  be 
honestly  said,  and  whose  life  cannot  be  safely 
presented  as  an  example  fer  others  to  follow. 
There  is  a  family  circle  bereaved,  and  a  com 
munity  which  gathers  soberly  to  pay  the  last 
tribute  to  one  of  its  number  departed.  Atten¬ 
tion  is  aroused,  and  the  speaker’s  words  are 
awaited  with  interest.  Ho  fools  sympathy 
for  the  mourners,  and  while  shrinking  from 
any  utterance  that  might  jar  upon  their  ears, 
is  prompted  to  speak  soothing  words  com¬ 
mendatory  of  the  dead,  and  these  words  easi¬ 
ly  glide  into  exaggerated  praise,  amounting 
sometimes  to  flatulent  and  flaunting  panegyr 
ic,  offensive  at  once  to  good  taste,  devout  feel 
ing,  and  strict  veracity.  This  is  a  fault  on  a 
smaller  scale,  akin  to  that  which  Thackeray 
denounces  in  the  preachers  who  eulogize 
kings.  Its  influence  in  either  case  is  bad, 
and  men  of  the  world,  we  suspect,  look  upon 
it  in  all  cases  in  a  similar  way,  as  derogating 
from  the  high  claims  of  the  pulpit  to  the  re¬ 
spect  of  all  men,  as  the  heaven-ordained  vehi¬ 
cle  of  truth. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  preacher  say  no 
thing  about  the  dead,  feeling  that,  conscien¬ 
tiously,  he  has  really  nothing  to  say,  there 
are  those  whom  his  silence  will  offend.  We 
have  known  preachers  who  lost,  and  did  not 
regain,  the  favor  of  families  by  a  reticence 
of  this  kind.  Let  it  be  so,  if  it  must  be. 
With  their  views  of  duty,  they,  like  Luther, 
could  do  no  otherwise,  and  deserve  all  honor 
for  not  yielding  their  convictions  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  exalting  those  dead  whom  faith  and 
works  had  not  exalted  while  living.  There 
are  many  who  have  passed  away,  and  are 
passing  yearly,  to  the  brighter  land,  whose 
character  and  life-work  well  deserve  to  bo 
warmly  commended.  It  is  pleasant  to  recall 
their  memory,  and  profitable  to  point  to  the 
good  deeds  which  made  their  life  a  continu¬ 
ous  benefaction.  But  even  in  this  case  the 
voice  of  pulpit  eulogy  should  bo  sober  and 
chastened,  as  according  best  with  the  modest 
simplicity  of  the  true  Christian  character, 
and  as  rebuking  thus  the  ostentatious  and 
strained  eulogy  which  invest  many  a  person 
with  virtues  and  charities  the  existence  of 
which  was  discovered  only  after  death. 


A  OEM  FROM  DR.  GUTHRIE. 

“The  word  of  the  Lord  is  a  tried  word”; 
fail  us  who,  and  what  may,  that  cannot.  There 
are,  indeed,  times  when  the  believer  is  ready 
to  faint.  Faith  staggers  beneath  the  burden, 
and  hope  all  but  expires.  My  sins  are  so 
many,  my  guilt  so  great,  my  bu^en  so  heavy ! 
thus  and  thus  they  speak;  now  with  Jacob 
complaining  “  All  these  things  are  against 
me,”  and  now  on  finding  Satan  so  often  con¬ 
quering  them  when  they  should  have  con¬ 
quered  him,  crying  with  David  “I  shall  one 
day  fall  by  the  hand  of  this  Saul.”  Well,  let 
your  burdens,  sins,  cares,  be  such  as  you  de¬ 
scribe.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question :  Is  it  not 
as  easy  for  yonder  great  sea  to  carry  the  bulk¬ 
iest  ship  that  ever  rode  her  waves,  as  the  sea¬ 
weed  or  foam  she  flings  upon  the  shore  ?  Is 
it  not  as  easy  for  this  mighty  earth  to  carry 
on  Its  back  an  Alp,  as  a  grain  of  sand— to 
nourish  a  cedar  of  Lebanon,  as  the  hyssop  on 
the  wall  ?  Ju.st  so,  believer,  it  is  as  easy 
for  Clod  to  supply  thy  greatest  as  thy  smallest 
wants,  even  as  It  was  as  much  within  His 
power  to  form  a  system  as  an  atom,  to  create 
a  blazing  sun  as  to  kindle  the  firefly’s  lamp. — 
From  “The  Gospel  in  Ezekiel,”  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Guthrie;  R.  Carter  A  Bros.,  New  York. 


PENSY  WISE  AND  POUND  FOOLISH. 

By  Bev.  C.  B.  Burdick. 

The  soundness  of  the  idea  of  Poor  Richard 
in  the  above  epithets  applies  as  well  to  relig¬ 
ious  work  as  to  secular  business.  A  brother 
missionary  from  the  foreign  field,  at  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Assembly  expressed  great  regret  that 
$30,000  should  be  expended  on  the  General 
Assembly  when  money  was  wanted  so  much 
to  continue  and  extend  the  work  of  Foreign 
Missions.  From  his  view,  perhaps,  he  might 
about  as  well  have  expressed  regret  that  a 
half  million  was  expended  on  Home  Missions, 
or  that  six  or  seven  millions  were  expended 
in  support  of  the  Gospel  in  the  whole  Presby¬ 
terian  Church.  Necessary  expenditures  on 
the  Home  field  are  just  as  essential  to  the 
Foreign  work  as  the  expenditures  on  the  work 
itself.  I  state  what  I  believe,  and  what  my 
own  experience  confirms  me  in  believing, 
when  I  say  that  no  money  is  more  wisely  ex¬ 
pended  by  Qur  beloved  Church  than  that  for 
the  expenses  of  commissioners  to  the  General 
Assembly.  No  money,  dollar  for  dollar,  does 
more  In  strengthening,  consolidating,  and 
enlarging  our  Church.  The  grand  mission  of 
the  Assembly,  as  stated  in  Chapter  xii.  Article 
iv.  of  our  Form  of  Government,  Is  to  “  con¬ 
stitute  the  bond  of  union,  peace,  correspon¬ 
dence,  and  mutual  confidence  among  all  our 
churches,”  those  in  our  weak  and  distant  and 
scattered  Presbyteries  as  well  as  those  in  rich 
and  populous  districts.  Any  policy  which 
would  give  our  weaker  churches  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  they  are  considered  as  of  secondary 
importance,  or  as  vassal  dependencies  on  the 
rich  and  powerful,  would  be  disastrously  and 
dangerously  at  war  with  this  idea  of  the  con¬ 
stitution.  Mutual  confidence  is  the  bond  that 
is  to  hold  us  together.  When  that  is  shaken 
the  grand  fabric  will  totter.  As  no  provision 
in  our  national  constitution  tends  more  to 
mutual  confidence  than  the  mileage  of  the 
members  to  the  general  government,  thus 
practically  equalizing  the  distance  of  the 
place  of  meeting  from  our  widely  scattered 
States,  so  I  contend  that  the  mileage  fund  is 
the  wisest  and  most  equitable  arrangement 
of  any  In  our  expenditures.  It  practically 
puts  the  Presbytery  of  Puget  Sound  at  the 
same  distance  from  Saratoga  (the  next  place 
of  meeting)  as  the  Presbytery  of  Albany,  with¬ 
in  whose  bounds  it  meets.  Surely  such  a 
fact  must  strengthen  the  bond  of  union  and 
mutual  confidence  between  those  far  distant 
Presbyteries.  It  seems  to  me  self-evident 
that  any  policy  which  w'ould  in  any  wise  crip¬ 
ple  this  fund,  would  be  penny-wise  and  pound- 
foolish. 

1.  It  is  equitable.  The  General  Assembly 
is  for  the  general  benefit  of  all,  as  much  for 
one  part  of  the  Church  as  another.  So  all 
should  bear  equally  according  to  the  Gospel 
rule,  “  as  God  hath  prospered  them,”  the 
burden  of  expenses.  This  could  not  be  with¬ 
out  a  general  fund,  when,  as  is  mostly  the 
case,  the  weakest  and  most  scattered  Presby¬ 
teries  are  the  most  distant  from  the  places  of 
meeting. 

2.  Its  equity  and  kindness  appears  more 
emphatically  in  its  bearing  upon  our  frontier 
Presbyteries.  These  are  largely  composed  of 
Home  missionaries  whom  our  Chur  ch  through 
its  agents  has  sent  to  the  front  to  hold  up  the 
standard  there.  They  are  more  largely  affect¬ 
ed  by  this  fund  because  they  are  no^  only 
more  distant  and  weaker,  and  consequently 
receive  tire  greater  part  of  the  surplus  money 
contributed  by  our  larger  Presbyteries,  but 
they  also  need  the  benefits  of  representation 
more.  A  more  mischievous  mistake  has  not 
been  made  than  that  the  Assembly  should 
meet  ^merely  for  a  mere  routine  of  business. 
The  gathering  of  the  Jews  at  their  yearly 
feasts  at  Jerusalem  was  not  more  essential  to 
the  oneness  and  integrity  of  the  Jewish  peo¬ 
ple,  than  this  yearly  eonvocation  is  to  us. 
One  man  from  each  Synod  could  undoubtly  do 
all  the  routine  business  of  the  Assembly 
much  more  expeditiously  than  a  much  larger 
number.  But  who  supposes  that  thirty-six  of 
our  greatest  lights  could  carry  that  moral 
force  with  them,  command  the  respect  of  the 
world,  and  cement  “the  bond  of  union,  peace, 
correspondence,  and  mutual  confidence,”  as 
effectually  as  our  present  Assemblies  do  ? 
Something  a  great  deal  more  valuable  is  ac¬ 
complished  by  these  great  meetings  than 
mere  business.  The  mother  that  would  bind 
her  children  to  her  by  inseparable  bonds, 
knows  that  she  must  not  thrust  them  aw  ay 
from  her  arms,  and  seldom  if  ever  take  them 
to  her  bosom  to  make  them  feel  the  pulsa¬ 
tions  of  her  maternal  heart.  So  our  Church 
ought  to  feel  towards  its  frontier  Presbyteries. 
They  are  occupying  ground  now  vastly  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  Church.  The  future  of  our  Church 
lies  with  them  more  than  with  the  older 
churches.  If  their  ground  is  neglected  we 
shall  not  only  lose  it,  but  influences  will  be 
generated  there  that  will  flow  back  disastrous¬ 
ly  upon  us.  We  need  to  have  full  representa¬ 
tions  from  these  fields  in  order  to  know  their 
wants.  We  owe  it  to  our  missionaries  to 
bring  them  back  often,  where  they  can  catch 
the  fire  and  feel  the  animus  of  the  Church, 
and  realize  that  tliey  are  supported  by  tlic 
sympathy  of  their  brethren.  None  who  have 
not  labored  at  the  front,  know  or  can  know 
how  much  the  missionary  prizes  being  called 
back  as  often  as  possible  from  his  field. 
Brethren  of  the  larger  Presbyteries  have  tlieir 
presbyterlal  meetings,  their  large  Synods,  and 
ministerial  associations,  where  they  can  fre¬ 
quently  meet  each  other  for  mutual  counsel 
and  encouragement.  But  here,  hundreds  of 
us  must  pass  six  months  or  a  year  without 
seeing  the  face  of  a  brother  minister.  The 
Church  would  find  that  a  kind  and  generous 
policy  that  would  multiply  such  opportuni¬ 
ties,  would  be  I’ar  wiser  than  grudgingly  to 
withhold  the  means  of  allowing  present  op¬ 
portunities.  Our  rich  Presbyteries  might 
save  a  penny  to  themselves  by  withholding, 
but  they  would  sacrifice  pounds  in  the  good 
of  the  Church  at  large. 

3.  So  the  Mileage  Fund  is  politic.  If  wo 
are  compelled  to  feel  that  we  can  do  without 
each  other,  we  shall  inevitably  fall  apart. 
Who  does  not  see  that  a  western  or  a  north¬ 
western  Assembly  made  accessible  to  its 
members,  where  they  are  received  and  ac¬ 
knowledged  as  peers,  would  soon  be  preferred 
to  an  inaccessible  General  Assembly  where 
the  remoter  Presbyteries  are  made  to  feel 
that  they  are  of  little  importance  and  scarce¬ 
ly  wanted.  Put  it  down  in  letters  of  gold 
that  only  a  wise  and  liberal  jiolicy  towards  all, 
can  preserve,  consolidate,  enlarge,  extend, 
and  crown  with  glory  The  Pbbsbytebian 
Church  of  the  United  States.  Let  our 
large  Presbyteries,  then,  think  twice  before 
they  enact  or  repeat  the  worse  than  folly  of 
repudiating  the  Mileage  Fund. 
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rHII.nitE^CS  FRATEUS. 

By  Ber.  Joel  Jewett. 

Many  little  ones  are  taught  silly  trash  in 
life’s  gay  morning,  by  those  who  do  not  seem 
to  consider  that  when  those  little  learners  are 
old,  this  silly  stuff  will  rise  to  the  surface, 
and  they  will  be  compelled  to  lament,  like  an 
aged  woman  of  my  acquaintance,  “  I  have 
nothing  but  foolish  ditties  of  my  childhood 
that  I  can  think  of  in  my  old  age.”  Let  me 
entreat  parents,  in  all  their  instruction,  to 
teach  the  children  to  pray. 

As  I  am  passing  from  seventy-five  to  eighty, 
it  is  delightful  to  allow  memory  to  run  back 
to  a  mother’s  first  lessons,  such  as  these : 

“  Hush,  my  dear,  lie  still  and  slumber.” 

“  What  is  the  chief  end  of  man  ?  ” 

“  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven.” 

“  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep, 

I  pray  Thee,  Lord,  my  soul  to  keep : 

It  I  should  die  before  I  wake, 

I  pray  Thee,  Lord,  my  soul  to  take.” 

Dr.  Landis  suggests  this  Morning  Prayer : 

“  Now  I  from  my  sleep  awake, 

I  pray  Thee,  Lord,  tor  Jesus’  sake. 

To  guard  mo  safely  through  the  day. 

And  keep  mo  In  Thy  heavenly  way.” 

Another  presents  the  following : 

“  Now  I  awake  and  see  the  light ; 

Thou,  God,  hast  kept  me  through  the  night ; 
To  Thee  I  lift  my  eyes  and  pray 
That  Thou  would’st  keep  me  through  the  day : 
If  I  should  die  before  ’tis  done, 

O  God !  accept  mo  through  Thy  Son.” 

Permit  me  also  to  offer  one  more : 

Good  Shepherd !  guard  my  life  this  day ; 

Lord,  load  mo  hi  Thy  holy  way. 

That  I  may  never  stray  again. 

And  be  Thy  child  for  aye.  Amen. 


FBOH  BISHOP  SIMPSON’S  TENTH  LECTURE. 

What  do  skeptical  men  of  science  propose 
to  give  us  in  lieu  of  the  pulpit  ?  Their  objec¬ 
tion  against  the  pulpit  is,  as  I  have  stated, 
not  so  much  as  to  its  agency,  as  to  the  mes¬ 
sage  whicli  it  proclaims.  With  them  the 
failure  of  the  pulpit  means  the  failure  of 
Christianity,  or,  as  they  sometimes  put  it,  the 
failure  of  Protestantism.  Those  forms  are 
essentially  the  same.  The  pulpit  is  the  great 
agency  of  Christianity ;  where  it  flourishes  or 
fails,  so  does  the  other.  Protestantism  is  the 
most  active  form  of  Christianity,  and  in  its 
services  the  pulpit  occupies  a  leading  posi¬ 
tion.  Such  writer’s  often  speak  disparagingly 
of  ministers  and  their  work  because  they  dis¬ 
like  the  character  of  the  work.  They  de¬ 
scend  from  their  assumed  lofty  sphere,  how’- 
ever,  when  they  resort  to  personalities,  and 
represent  miiusters  as  men  of  narrow  intel¬ 
lect  and  of  limited  culture,  of  contracted 
views  and  of  illiberal  feeling,  when  they  speak 
of  them  as  teaching  simply  a  creed,  as  having 
no  eyes  to  the  beauties  of  nature,  or  no  broad 
conceptions  of  the  universe  in  which  they 
dwell,  and  as  not  being  identified  with  the 
great  movements  of  society,  or  as  taking  but 
little  interest  in  the  humanitarian  questions 
of  the  age.  Such  writers,  also,  assume  for 
themselves  great  liberality  and  comprehen¬ 
siveness  of  view.  They  see  in  every  system 
of  religion  simply  an  accommodation  to  the 
weakness  of  men — something  which  acts  upon 
tlielr  fears  or  excites  their  hopes ;  in  short,  a 
fiction  that  is  serviceable  to  society  in  its 
primitive  condition  for  the  preservation  of 
order,  and  for  the  obedience  of  citizens.  To 
them  the  system  of  Confucius,  or  of  Moham¬ 
med,  is  about  eciual  to  Christianity,  each  be¬ 
ing  best  suiteil  to  its  own  country  and  its  own 
form  of  civilization.  They  fancy  that  all 
these  systems  are  designed  rather  for  the 
childhood  of  hunianity,  and  that  with  its  de¬ 
velopment  and  growth  they  shall  give  place 
to  higher  scientific  teachings,  and  thus  man 
shall  be  governed  only  by  his  native  im¬ 
pulses  under  the  c'ontrol  of  his  reason.  Might 
wo  not  ask  upon  what  meat  “  those  Ctesars 
feed,”  that  tliey  assume  such  lofty  sujieriori- 
ty  ?  Have  they  books  to  read  which  are  not 
in  our  hands  V  Have  we  not  listened  to  the 
teachings  of  the  same  professors  ?  Are  not 
the  laboratories  open  to  us,  also  ?  Has  na¬ 
ture  revealed  new  secrets  only  to  them  ?  or 
has  the  Almighty  endowed  them  alone  w’ith 
intellectual  power  ?  Nay,  are  they  not,  also, 
the  children  of  Christian  mothers?  Were 
they  not  trained  in  Christian  schools?  These 
men,  with  all  their  lofty  pretensions,  have 
been  educated  in  institutions  founded  and  en¬ 
dowed  by  Christian  men,  which  have  gained 
their  prominence  under  the  influence  and  pa¬ 
tronage  of  the  pulpit.  They  live  in  the  midst 
of  a  generation  of  readers  trained  in  the  same 
schools,  and  molded  and  fashioned  by  the 
teachings  of  the  pulpit,  and  their  readers  re¬ 
ceive  and  enjoy  their  speculations.  Where 
to-day  is  one  liistinguished  scientist  born  be¬ 
yond  the  pale  of  Christendom  ?  Where  is  the 
scientist  who  is  willing  to  take  up  his  abode 
in  heathen  lands  or  among  barb.arous  tribes, 
to  civilize  and  enlighten  them  ?  Hostile  to 
Christianity  though  they  may  be,  they  are 
willing  to  live  only  under  the  shadow  of  its 
institutions,  and  enjoy  the  benefits  which  a 
Christian  civilization  has  prepared.  Those 
infidel  scientists  act  madly  when  they  assail 
the  superstructure  of  Christianity.  Were 
they  able  to  grasp  its  pillars  and  to  overthrow 
its  structure,  they  would,  like  a  blind  Sam¬ 
son,  burj-  themselves  in  its  ruins.  Their 
si)hero  does  not  necessarily  bring  them  in 
contact  with  Christianity.  Their  assaults  are 
voluntary,  and  of  malice  prepense.  To  give 
them  all  they  desire,  they  find  a  world  pro¬ 
duced  they  know  not  how,  governed  they 
know  not  by  whom,  and  elements  with  cer¬ 
tain  appetencii'S  they  know  not  how  consti¬ 
tuted.  They  study  the  changes  of  a  world 
which  they  tell  us  has  long  existed,  of  a  uni¬ 
verse  with  such  unity  of  law  that  it  must 
have  been  evolved,  at  least  so  far  as  each  sys¬ 
tem  is  concerned,  from  a  central  magnitude. 
They  tell  us  that  all  classes  of  animated  be¬ 
ing  have  such  rudimentary  similarity  and 
such  affinities  as  point  to  one  common  origin, 
be  it  cellular  tissue,  protoplasm,  or  what  not. 
'They  find  a  material  universe,  but  they  find 
no  God,  They  find  matter  in  multitudinous 
forms,  but  they  find  no  spirit.  If  this  be  so, 
their  researches  keep  them  wholly  out  of  the 
field  of  Christian  thought  and  discovery,  and 
they  leave  their  proper  pursuits  when  they 
seek  to  make  a  tilt  at  Christianity. 

What  do  they  propose  to  give  us  in  its 
stead  ?  Will  they  take  us  back  to  paganism, 
and  make  us  to  bow  down  to  stocks  and 
stones,  and  to  offer  human  sacrifices  ?  Will 
tliey  extol  Mohammedanism  ?  What  is  it  do¬ 
ing  for  humanity  ?  Poor  Turkey  is  fatally 
sick  under  its  teachings,  and  would  have  died 
long  ago  had  it  not  been  kept  galvanized  by 
England’s  power.  Will  they  give  us  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  Confucius?  Alas,  the  very  dregs  of 
Christian  society  are  raising  their  hands  in 
California,  as  if  In  holy  horror,  lest  they  may 
be  contaminated  by  the  influence  of  the  race 
educated  under  its  teachings !  Will  they  take 
from  suffering  humanity  all  hope  of  a  better 
life  ?  from  patting  friends  all  hope  of  a  re¬ 
union  ?  from  the  loneliness  of  the  grave  the 
hope  of  a  resurrection  ?  from  the  human 
bosom  all  the  aspirations  of  a  glorious  im¬ 
mortality  which  now  ennoble  and  elevate 
Christian  society  ?  Must  we  die  as  brutes, 
without  hope  of  future  life  ?  Has  not  the 
human  heart  already  enough  of  beastly  power, 
without  the  effort  to  guard  the  light  of  a  spir¬ 
itual  life  which  can  govern  and  control  ? 

But  neither  Christians  nor  Christian  minis¬ 
ters  are  the  enemies  of  science.  Why  should 
they  be  ?  All  science  is  simply  a  perception 
of  the  thoughts  of  God — a  disooverj’  of  what 
he  designed  when  he  spread  out  the  heavens, 
and  gemmed  the  infinitude  of  space  with  its 
myriad  of  worlds.  Tlie  laws  of  light  are  slm- 
the  power  with  which  the  Creator  Invest- 
it.  All  we  can  do  Is  to  find  what  he  has 


written  on  its  wings.  The  law  of  magnetism 
is  the  subtle  power  and  the  mode  of  action 
with  which  God  has  touched  the  loadstone. 
The  laws  of  astronomy,  what  are  they  but  the 
thoughts  of  God,  as  he  projected  worlds  into 
space,  and  gave  to  them  their  orbits  and  their 
periods?  Why  should  not  Christians  and 
Christian  ministers  love  such  studies  ?  They 
reveal  the  wisdom,  the  power,  and  the  benev¬ 
olence  of  their  great  Father.  Of  nature,  in 
all  its  expanse  of  all  created  powers,  visible 
and  Invisible,  hath  not  God  said  “All  are 
yours”?  Are  we  not  “heirs  of  God,  and 
joint  heirs  with  Jesus  Christ”  ? 

History  tells  us  that  the  leading  schools  of 
Europe  were  founded  either  by  the  clergy  or 
under  their  advice  and  influence.  The  Pro¬ 
testant  clergy,  especially,  have  been  patrons 
of  science.  'The  colleges  and  universities  of 
America,  with  but  here  and  there  an  excep¬ 
tion,  were  either  founded* by  Christian  denom¬ 
inations,  or  by  the  State  under  the  sugges¬ 
tions  of  Christian  ministers.  They  have  fill¬ 
ed  the  chairs  of  presidents  and  professors; 
they  have  taught  the  principles  of  science, 
both  theoretically  and  practically,  and  have 
given  even  to  these  advanced  scientists  the 
greater  part  of  that  knowledge  of  which  they 
boast.  How  comes  it  that  these  men  are  such 
a  failure,  if  their  students  have  become  such 
giants  ? 

I  can  accord  to  the  scientist  nearly  all  he 
can  claim,  without  in  the  slightest  degree  af¬ 
fecting  the  foundations  of  my  faith.  Does 
he  tell  me  this  universe  was  created  millions 
of  ages  ago  ?  I  do  not  deny  it,  for  my  Bible 
tells  me  it  was  “in  the  beginning,’’ which 
may  have  been  long  before  the  millions  of 
ages  which  he  claims.  Does  he  tell  me  that 
the  laws  which  are  in  operation  to-day  have 
been  in  operation  for  mil’ions  of  years  ?  I  ad¬ 
mit  it;  and  only  add,  that  the  great  Law¬ 
giver  existed  before  these  laws.  Does  he  tell 
me  of  the  boundlessness  of  space,  of  the  infin¬ 
itude  of  worlds  ?  I  rejoice  the  more,  for  all 
are  the  work  of  my  Father’s  hands.  Does  he 
tell  me  that  the  laws  of  evolution  show  a  de¬ 
velopment  from  the  less  to  the  greater  ?  I 
accept  all  that ;  for,  under  the  Gospel,  from  a 
sinner  I  become  a  saint,  and  from  a  saint  I 
shall  be  exalted  above  the  angels,  and  shall 
sit  down  with  the  Saviour  on  his  throne.  I 
believe  in  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  for  the 
Christian  shall  survive  “  the  wreck  of  matter 
and  the  crush  of  worlds.”  Does  he  tell  me 
that  this  evolution  dispenses  with  the  Cre¬ 
ator  ?  I  say.  Not  so.  There  are  many  things 
which  are  claimed  in  evolution,  to  which  I 
must  give  the  verdict  of  the  Scotch  jury, 
“Not  proven.”  Yet,  were  I  to  admit  them 
all,  they  would  not  affect  my  faith  in  the  wis¬ 
dom  and  skill  and  power  of  the  great  Father. 
I  admire  the  skill  of  the  watch-maker  who 
produces  an  accurate  time-piece;  but  how 
much  more  would  I  admire  his  skill  if  he  so 
made  one  watch  that  it  was  capable  not  only 
of  keeping  time,  but  also  of  evolving  a  series 
of  w’atches,  each  keeping  better  time  than 
that  which  produced  it,  so  that  from  the 
plainest,  simplest  form  of  a  watch  there 
should  be  eventually  evolved  a  magnificent 
chronometer,  with  jeweled  holes,  whose  time 
would  not  vary  from  the  true  time  a  second 
in  a  million  of  years.  If  the  great  Creator 
created  but  a  germ,  but  in  that  germ  were  all 
possibilities  of  form  and  motion  and  magni¬ 
tude,  of  atoms  and  of  worlds,  with  their  laws 
of  motion  so  Impressed  on  each  that  itshould 
take  its  place  in  due  time,  my  admiration  for 
his  wonderful  skill  would  only  be  enhanced. 
Yet  all  that  refers  only  to  my  dwelling-place, 
to  my  earthly  surrounding,  to  the  tabernacle 
in  which  I  dwell.  The  revelation  of  God’s 
mercy  and  love  comes  to  me  in  a  different 
line.  They  are  not  evolutions,  but  emana¬ 
tions.  They  come  upon  me  from  above,  like 
the  sunlight  and  dew  of  heaven.  These  men 
who  talk  of  evolution  claim  an  infinity  of 
time.  I  ask.  How  long  since  this  protoplasm 
developed  into  a  turtle,  the  turtle  into  a  mon¬ 
key,  or  the  monkey  into  a  man  ?  They  admit 
there  is  no  positive  reiiord  anywhere.  Since 
human  history  began  there  is  no  instance  of 
any  animal  ascending  to  the  scale  of  man. 
If  at  all,  it  must  have  been  far  back  in  the 
distant  ages.  Then  I  ask,  ^Yliy  not  give 
Christianity  similar  time  ?  She  is  changing 
the  face  of  creation  ;  she  is  transfonning  sin¬ 
ners  into  saints,  savages  into  enlightened 
men.  She  took  them  naked,  rude,  and  uncul¬ 
tured,  and  has  clothed,  taught,  and  refined 
them.  She  has  taken  man,  that  bowed  down 
to  stocks  and  stones,  and  lias  clev.atcd  him 
until  he  uses  the  world  as  a  work-shop,  and 
all  elements  as  his  instruments,  until  he  feels 
that  he  is  a  son  of  God  and  his  vicegerent 
upon  earth.  Why  shall  Christianity  be  called 
a  failure,  because  it  has  not  yet  reached  all 
the  sons  of  men  or  transformed  them  into 
sons  of  science  ?  Give  her  at  least  as  much 
time  to  change  millions  of  savages  into  en¬ 
lightened  humanity,  millions  of  sinnei’s  into 
saints,  as,  according  to  their  own  asking,  it 
takes  to  change  one  species  into  another.  We 
promise  that  the  whole  world  shall  be  brought 
to  the  foot  of  the  Cross  before  the  evolutionist 
shall  find  even  a  single  monkey  transformed 
into  a  man. 


A  PROSPEROUS  CHUIU’H. 

From  a  Philadelphia  paper  of  March  10th, 
we  take  the  following  most  gratifying  state¬ 
ment  : 

In  the  North  Broad-street  Presbyterian 
church,  corner  of  Broad  and  Green  streets, 
the  Rev.  R.  D.  Harper,  D.D.,  preached  his 
eighth  anniversaiy  sermon  yesterday  morn¬ 
ing  to  a  large  and  intelligent  congregation. 
The  theme  of  his  discourse  was  “  Grateful 
memories  for  God's  mercies,”  and  in  the 
course  of  his  remarks  he  said:  “An  impor¬ 
tant  lesson  to  be  gleaned  is  that  important 
events  in  each  person’s  history,  or  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  church,  should  not  be  forgotten, 
and  there  are  times  when  we  should  halt, 
look  back,  call  up  our  mercies  and  engrave 
them  more  deeply  on  our  forgetful  hearts.” 
He  then  alluded  to  God’s  goodness  to  the 
church,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  sermon 
ho  read  his  annual  report.  It  states  that 
therp  are  at  present  in  the  church  271  fami¬ 
lies,  with  a  membership  of  674  persons,  and 
38  pew-holders  not  members ;  9  elders,  6  dea¬ 
cons,  and  9  trustees ;  80  members  have  been 
received  during  the  year,  and  30  dismissed ; 
30  adults  and  10  children  have  been  baptized. 
There  have  been  622  members  received  in  the 
past  eight  years,  and  the  whole  number  of 
souls  about  1300.  There  arc  two  Sunday- 
schools  connected  with  the  church,  the  church 
school  and  the  Northern  Home  School.  In 
the  former  there  are  15  officers,  38  teachers, 
324  pupils  enrolled,  and  1280  volumt's  in  the 
library ;  while  in  the  latter  there  are  6  offi¬ 
cers,  43  teachers,  482  pupils  enrolled,  and 
1100  volumes  in  the  library.  This  school  has 
been  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
church  over  four  years,  and  during  that  time 
it  has  been  in  successful  operation. 

The  Ladies’  Aid  Society  is  composed  of  a 
number  of  the  ladies  of  the  church  who  have 
volunteered  in  the  work  of  aiding  the  Home 
Missionaries  who  are  laboring  on  the  frontier, 
and  relieving  the  wants  of  the  poor  in  this 
immediate  vicinity.  They  meet  every  Friday 
afternoon  at  the  church  to  prepare  clothing 
and  to  do  whatever  may  be  needful  to  the 
prosecution  of  their  work.  The  Woman’s 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  was  organized  in 
1875,  and  its  object  is  the  physical,  intellect¬ 
ual,  and  religious  elevation  of  woman  in  pa¬ 
gan  lands.  'The  society  is  sustaining  a  mis¬ 
sionary  in  Persia,  Mrs.  Larabco,  at  an  ex¬ 
pense  of  $300  a  year.  The  Board  of  Deacons 
report  that  they  have  had  during  the  past 
year  fourteen  persons  dependent  on  them  for 
coal,  rent,  and  necessaries  of  life.  All  have 
been  helped  as  far  os  the  limited  means  en¬ 
trusted  to  them  for  distribution  w’ould  allow. 
The  amount  received  by  them  was  $365.75, 
and  the  expenditures  amounted  to  $375.75. 
The  pastoral  work  during  the  past  year  has 
been  prosecuted  without  any  serious  inter¬ 
ruption,  the  pastor  being  absent  from  his  pul¬ 
pit  by  sickness  but  one  Sabbath  during  the 
entire  year,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said 
of  any  preceding  year  of  his  pastorate. 

The  pastor  preached  88  sermons,  delivered 
48  lectures  on  Wednesday  and  other  week 
evenings,  made  364  pastoral  calls  and  77  vis¬ 
its  to  the  sick,  attended  13  funerals,  11  mar¬ 


riages,  dispensed  4  sacraments  of  suppel 
suppers,  made  29  visits  to  the  Sunday-schoi 
attended  3  sociables,  4  young  people’s  prayl- 
meetings,  and  9  meetings  of  session,  and'^S 
livered  12  miscellaneous  addresses.  T^ 
statement  of  the  trustees  shows  that  the  ball, 
ance  in  the  treasury  a  year  ago  was  $13.11  J 
pew  rents  received,  $9,797.05;  evening  colT 
lections,  $476.36 ;  and  interest  collected,  $79 
.50,  making  a  total  of  $10,363.02.  The  finanl 
cial  summary  shows  that  in  addition  to  this 
amount  there  have  been  $7,072.82  received  in 
collections  and  contributions,  and  $2,070.21 
paid  on  the  church  debt,  making  the  total  rel 
ceipts  for  the  year  amount  to  $19,506,071 
Leaving  out  the  church  debt,  the  contribuL 
tions  for  the  year  display  an  increase  of  $1,-1 
314.81  over  last  year.  The  report  closes  with 
a  few  general  remarks  from  the  pastor,  in 
which  he  states  that  the  “  mortgage  has  been 
standing  for  eighteen  years,  and  the  interest 
alone  has  amouted  to  816,200;  and  now  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  the  mortgage  has  been  re¬ 
leased  and  paid.  Our  church  debt  is  paid. 
You  own  the  ground,  the  building,  and  every¬ 
thing  about  it.  Both  of  your  Sunday-schools 
are  out  of  debt,  and  we  owe  no  man  anything 
but  to  love  one  another.  And  with  such  a 
record  we  ought  to  be  happy.  Let  us  give 
thanks,  sing  the  doxology,  and  go  home  re¬ 
joicing.”  _ 


A  JOYOUS  OCCASION. 

The  Hillsdale  (Mich.)  Standard  of  February 
25,  says : 

The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  Rev.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  V.  Le  Roy  Lock- 
wood,  of  this  city,  which  occurred  on  Friday, 
the  21st  inst.,  was  improved  by  the  congrega¬ 
tion  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  their 
many  friends  in  the  community,  to  show  their 
esteem  and  kind  regard  for  the  pastor  and 
his  wife.  The  arrangements  made  by  the 
committee  of  ladies  in  anticipation  of  the 
event  were  most  complete  and  successful. 
The  parlor  of  the  pastor’s  residence  was  most 
beautifully  and  artistically  decorated  with 
evergreens.  Upon  the  walls  were  the  signifi¬ 
cant  figures  1854-1879,  and  directly  under¬ 
neath  the  letters  E.  L.  in  a  beautiful  mono¬ 
gram.  A  cross,  harp,  and  anchor,  served  to 
adorn  other  portions  of  the  wall.  The  weath¬ 
er  was  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  at  an 
early  hour  their  friends  began  to  assemble 
until  the  house  was  full.  'The  happy  bride 
and  groom  received  the  hearty  congratula¬ 
tions  of  the  friends  and  parishioners  with  evi¬ 
dent  pleasure  and  satisfaction.  At  a  later 
hour  refreshments  were  served,  which  were 
ample,  excellent,  and  elegant,  reflecting  great 
credit  upon  the  efficient  committee  and  the 
ladies  who  kindly  volunteered  their  assist¬ 
ance.  The  presents  were  many  and  beautiful ; 
some  of  them  were  from  friends  in  the  East. 
Among  them  we  observed  a  beautiful  little 
tea-set  from  the  Hon,  Henry  Waldron  and 
lady.  There  were  also  two  cases  of  silver¬ 
ware,  one  containing  a  dozen  spoons  of  unique 
design.  A  beautiful  gift  sent  by  the  church 
of  Reading,  Mich,,  at  the  hand  of  their  young 
pastor.  Rev.  M.  L,  Boher,  evinced  the  appre¬ 
ciation  by  that  congregation  of  Dr.  Lock- 
wood’s  interest  and  services  in  their  behalf. 
The  United  States  mint  was  well  represented 
by  a  small  salver  well  filled  with  silver  dol¬ 
lars.  There  were  many  other  gifts  of  value 
and  use,  but  the  greatest  beauty  and  value 
remain  in  the  fact  that  the  whole  affair  was 
entirely  voluntary  on  the  part  of  all  the  par¬ 
ticipants,  and  was  gotten  up  on  short  notice, 
reflecting  great  credit  on  the  Hillsdale  ladies, 
and  we  cordially  invite  these  ladies  to  man¬ 
age  our  golden  wedding,  promising  them  due 
notice  through  the  columns  of  our  paper. 

Rev.  Dr.  Durgin,  of  the  College,  made  some 
very  happy  and  humorous  remarks,  to  which 
Dr.  Lockwood  responded,  all  of  which  brought 
down  the  house.  We  noticed  also  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  pastors  of  the  other  churches, 
which  added  much  to  the  pleasure  of  the  oc¬ 
casion.  With  many  kind  expressions,  and 
the  wish  that  the  groom  and  bride  might  live 
to  celebrate  their  golden  wedding,  their 
friends  departed,  feeling  that  the  occasion 
had  been  one  of  much  interest  and  pleasure 
to  all.  For  truly  we  had  enjoyed  a  flow  of 
soul,  a  feast  of  good  cheer  and  good  things, 
and  notwithstauding  a  mighty  effort  to  enable 
our  capacity  to  equal  our  zeal,  there  were 
“twelve  baskets  of  fragments  taken  up.” 


A  LECTURING  CHINAMAN. 

Chau  Poy  Kwai,  the  most  advanced  of 
the  Rev.  Otis  Gibson’s  Chinese  graduates 
into  Cliristijinity,  and  who  leaves  for  the 
East  this  morning  to  deliver  a  series  of 
ready-made  lectures  on  the  Chinese  prob¬ 
lem,  rehearsed  one  of  them  last  Saturday 
night  at  the  rooms  of  the  Chinese  Mission 
on  Washington  street,  to  about  a  dozen 
invited  guests,  that  they  might  personally 
know  of  his  efficiency.  Mr.  Kwai,  who  is 
about  thirty  years  of  age,  is  remarkably 
intelligent-looking  for  a  Chinaman.  He 
was  dressed  in  Chinese  court  costume, 
wliich  consists  of  a  blue  sack  reaching 
from  the  neck  to  midway  between  the 
thighs  and  knees,  and  underneath  it  a  still 
bluer  sack,  the  visible  part  of  which,  reach¬ 
ing  to  tlie  ankles,  is  very  elaborately  quilt¬ 
ed.  The  customary  queue  and  a  silk  skull 
cap  completed  the  costume.  Chan  speaks 
English  almost  perfectly,  so  nearly  so  that 
if  one  heard  him  without  seeing  him,  he 
would  suppose  he  was  listening  to  the 
speech  of  an  educated  American,  if  it  were 
not  for  an  occasional  slight  difficulty  with 
a  final  “  s  ’’  and  a  distinctness  of  pronun¬ 
ciation  that  in  any  but  a  foreigner  would 
be  considered  an  affectation.  Chan  is  of 
quite  a  satirical  turn  of  mind.  Said  he : 
“  It  has  been  gravely  charged  that  China¬ 
men  come  to  this  coast  calculating  only  to 
go  to  work  and  make  money  out  of  the 
white  people.  I  admit  the  truth  of  the 
charge  that  they  come  here  to  work  and 
earn  money.  There  may  be  some  witless 
ones  who  come  here  to  do  otherwise,  but 
there  are  very  few  of  them.  It  follows 
from  the  very  necessity  of  the  reasoning 
that  the  white  people  on  the  other  hand 
abandoned  pleasant  homes  and  all  the 
comforts  of  an  established  civilization, 
and  at  the  daily  peril  of  their  lives  forded 
turbulent  rivers,  fought  treacherous  sav¬ 
ages,  climbed  over  great  ranges  of  moun¬ 
tains,  and  crossed  arid  plains,  solely  and 
alone  to  get — religion.  It  is  to  be  regret¬ 
ted  that  the  Chinaman  has  succeeded  so 
much  better  than  the  white  man.”  Of  one 
of  what  Mr.  Kwai  calls  the  persecutions  of 
the  Chinese,  he  says  :  “  Platoons  of  white 
policemen  in  the  dead  of  night  burst  open 
with  battering  rams  the  doors  and  win¬ 
dows  of  the  Chinese  tenements  and  arrest 
heathen  Chinamen  by  the  score,  because 
each  one  is  supposed  not  to  have  500 
cubic  feet  of  air,  and  for  the  violation  of 
the  Christian  law  they  are  thrust  into  a 
Christian  jail,  where  they  have  far  less  than 
100  feet  each ;  but  then  I  suppose  they 
proceed  upon  the  theory  that  it  is  more 
than  five  times  harder  to  exhaust  the  ox¬ 
ygen  of  Christian  air  than  that  of  Chinese.” 
Says  Kwai :  “  ‘  The  Chinese  must  go,’  is 
the  slogan  of  the  Cmsar  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  hoodlums,  and  is  echoed  by  all  the 
bummers,  demagogues,  and  politicians  who 
are  seeking  place ;  but  the  decent  and  re¬ 
spectable  portion  of  the  community  even 
on  this  coast  are  more  temperate  in  their 
opposition.”  He  contradicts  the  idea  that 
the  Chinaman  cannot  be  Christianized. 
China  was  forced  into  the  great  family  of 
nations,  and  now  it  is  attempted  to  drive 
her  out  again.  He  claimed  that,  while  of 
all  European  immigration  a  very  large  per 
cent.  Is  ignorant  in  the  last  degree,  there 
is  hardly  one  to  a  thousand  of  that  from 
China  who  does  not  know  at  least  how  t® 
read  and  write  his  native  language. — San 
Francisco  Chronicle. 
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XUUsfOttO  ^Vtes. 

The  Occident  of  San  Francisco,  of  the 
5th  inst.,  and  The  Pacific  of  the  same  date, 
comment  on  the  Chinese  Question  as  mod¬ 
ified  by  the  President’s  veto.  As  to  pub¬ 
lic  sentiment  on  the  coast,  it  is  evidently 
strong  for  some  measure  of  restraint  upon 
Chinese  emigration  ;  but  that  the  provis¬ 
ions  of  the  vetoed  bill  were  regarded  by  the 
better  portion  of  the  community  as  espe¬ 
cially  wise,  and  well  adapted  to  that  end, 
is  not  so  certain.  The  Occident  remarks : 
“  In  this  discussion  our  papers  published 
the  names  of  a  few  of  the  clergymen  of 
our  city  as  in  favor  of  the  bill,  and  held 
that  these  few  expressed  the  sentiment  of 
all ;  while  more  than  three  times  as  many 
of  our  clergymen  signed  a  counter-request, 
advocating  more  deliberate  and  constitu¬ 
tional  methods  of  securing  the  end  sought. 
...  If  the  curse  be  only  the  arrival  of 
slaves  and  prostitutes,  surely  for  this  a 
remedy  is  possible  without  affecting  the 
citizen  of  China,  or  without  narrowing  the 
commercial  relations  between  the  two 
countries.  Let  this  principle  be  better 
understood  as  we  go  to  the  country  again 
with  our  complaint  and  with  our  demands.” 
The  Pacific  says  that  the  agitators  have 
drawn  attention  to  a  great  problem  and 
danger : 

The  Christian  nations  have  stirred  up 
the  immense  races  of  Asia  and  Africa. 
Having  stirred  them  up,  these  nations  find, 
or  are  soon  to  find,  that  they  have  more 
than  they  can  handle.  See  England  toil¬ 
ing  with  her  Bengalese,  Afghans,  Zulus, 
and  Turks.  See  America  rousing  herself 
in  the  presence  of  Chinese.  See  the  Chi¬ 
nese  getting  the  taste  of  Australia  and  of 
the  islands  of  the  sea. 

What  are  we  to  do  now?  Some  are 
sure  we  must  hold  back  ;  we  must  say 
“  Enough !  ”  Perhaps  something  can  be 
done  in  this  direction.  But  the  currents 
of  immigration  are  nearly  as  fixed,  j»roba- 
bly,  as  the  ocean  currents.  The  world 
once  set  in  motion  has  a  great  deal  of  mo¬ 
mentum.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  we 
can  resist  appreciably  the  forces  that  are 
on  us  by  bill  or  treaties.  Let  those  who 
think  they  can  work  justly  and  wisely  in 
that  direction,  do  what  their  judgment  dic¬ 
tates. 

But  the  lesson  for  the  Christian  is,  first 
of  all,  and  loudest  and  clearest  of  afi.  Mis¬ 
sions.  Gh)  teach  all  nations.  Work  your 
evangelical  forces  at  home  and  abroad. 
Preach  the  same  Saviour  on  the  sand-lot 
and  in  the  wash-house.  If  we  are  afraid 
of  paganism,  let  us  show  it  by  not  being 
pagans  ourselves ;  if  a  great  moral  danger 
menaces  our  boys,  let  us  repent  of  our 
sins  ;  if  we  fear  for  the  social  disturbances 
which  may  arise,  let  us  enlist  under  that 
holy  banner  under  which  all  the  moral  tri¬ 
umphs  of  our  civilization  have  been  won. 
It  is  no  time  to  be  led  by  those  who  have 
lost  faith  in  God  or  love  to  man.  Neither 
let  the  timorous  come  to  the  front.  The 
problem  is  too  large  for  the  politicians ; 
the  Socialist  will  find  himself  unequal  to  it. 

When  the  Goths  were  pouring  into  the 
poor  Boman  Empire,  all  the  old  effete  ele¬ 
ments  cried  mournfully  “  O  we  are  stand¬ 
ing  by  the  grave  of  the  world  !  ”  But 
there  were  other  voices  which  answered 
“  No.  Christ  is  coming  ;  his  salvation 
draweth  near.  Kepent  and  believe  the 
Gospel.”  Is  not  that  the  answer  that  our 
Christians  should  make  at  this  time  ?  Al- 
Jom !  _ 

The  Jewish  Messenger  would  fain  re¬ 
mind  us  of  “  the  hole  whence  we  have  been 
digged,”  and  out  of  which  we  are  yet  in 
process  of  elevation,  at  great  expense  of 
money,  care,  and  labor : 

It  is  rather  ungrateful  on  the  part  of 
some  people,  and  especially  of  the  press, 
who  ought  to  refiect  calmly  on  public  mat¬ 
ters,  and  not  forget  the  events  of  six  months 
ago,  to  complain  of  the  fare  exacted  on 
the  Elevated  Railways.  The  managers 
have  complied  with  the  law,  have  provided 
excellent  accommodations,  and  at  certain 
hours  of  the  day  have  adopted  low  rates 
of  fare.  They  should  be  allowed,  there¬ 
fore,  to  make  their  profits  in  the  early 
months  of  their  enterprise,  in  view  of  the 
largely  improved  modes  of  travel  that  they 
have  introduced.  Assuredly  it  is  worth 
double  the  fare  on  the  old  street-cars,  a 
ride  on  the  Elevated  Railway.  In  time, 
competition  will  reduce  the  rates.  For  the 
present,  however,  it  is  ungrateful  and  un¬ 
gracious  to  berate  the  companies  for  charg¬ 
ing  ten  cents  fare.  Let  the  grumblers  ride 
in  the  old  fashion,  if  they  are  unwilling  to 
pay  extra  for  the  great  public  convenience 
that  they  have  been  so  loudly  urging. 

The  Intelligencer  refers  to  a  second  let¬ 
ter  by  Bishop  Coxe  on  the  subject  of  Bible 
Revision : 

He  is  troubled  lest  the  appearance  of 
the  expected  work  should  be  made  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  “  reviving  in  all  their  old  rancor 
the  quarrels  of  past  generations.”  But 
when  in  Britain  Churchmen  and  Dissent¬ 
ers,  and  in  America  representatives  of 
seven  different  denominations,  unite  in 
making  the  revision,  how  can  there  be 
anj’thing  to  awaken  religious  animosities  ? 
The  Bishop  concludes  by  saying  that  he 
would  be  glad  to  suggest  how  the  Revis¬ 
ion  when  it  appears  “  may  be  made  auxil¬ 
iary  to  a  reasonable  emendation  of  King 
James’s  Bible.”  From  which  it  appears, 
first,  that  he  decides  beforehand  that  the 
Revision  itself  will  not  be  “  reasonable,” 
wWch  leads  one  to  ask  where  he  obtained 
the  gift  of  prophecy  ;  and  secondly,  that 
his  reverence  has  no  objection  to  altera¬ 
tions  provided  he  has  the  making  of  them. 
But  one  may  presume  that  the  Christian 
public  would  accept  the  judgment  of  some 
scores  of  scholars  of  different  countries 
and  denominations  rather  than  that  of  a 
single  man  who  represents  only  a  section 
of  a  section  of  one  branch  of  the  Church  in 
this  country. 

The  Christian  Union  has  a  short  letter 
from  Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman  on  the  question 
whether  the  Indians  shall  be  left  in  charge 
of  the  Interior  Department,  or  transferred 
to  the  War  Department.  He  favors  the 
transfer  very  decidedly,  and  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reasons : 

“  I  answer  emphatically  that  if  the  army 
had  the  legal  custody  of  the  Indians,  as 
long  as  I  occupy  the  post  of  Commander- 
in^hief  every  religious  denomination  pro¬ 
fessing  ‘  Peace  on  earth  and  good  will  ’ 
should  have  a  fair  chance  to  establish 
schools,  churches,  and  charitable  societies, 
among  each  and  all  the  tribes. 

“  Opposition,  diversity,  and  rivalry 
among  churches,  as  among  merchants, 
stimulate  actlvitv.  Now  each  tribe  or  sub¬ 
division  of  tribe  is  let  out  to  some  special 


denomination,  which  has  a  monoply  of  the 
business.  The  result  is  Protestant  Indians 
are  in  the  spiritual  custody  of  Catholic 
priests,  and  vice  versa.  Catholic  Indians, 
such  as  the  Flatheads,  Coeurs  d’  Alenes, 
Spokans,  etc.,  who  believe  in  Father  De 
Smet,  are  turned  over  body  and  soul  to 
the  Methodists  or  Episcopalians  exclusive¬ 
ly.  In  a  business  sense  this  is  not  fair  or 
honest.  But  our  Christian  friends  raise 
the  cry  that  soldiers  are  men  without  re¬ 
ligion,  and  therefore  incompetent  to  judge 
of  such  matters.  This  may  be  so,  but  we 
soldiers  point  back  to  a  hundred  years  of 
history,  and  ask  a  comparison  of  results 
with  the  self- professed  Christians. 

“  Personally  and  officially  I  will  encour¬ 
age  anything  that  will  convert  the  wild 
Indian  from  the  bold  warrior  (whom  we 
cannot  help  admire)  to  the  obedient  citi¬ 
zen  with  some  Christian  virtues  superadd- 
ed — be  those  Methodist,  Episcopalian, 
Quaker,  or  Catholic. 

The  Methodist  responds  to  a  correspon¬ 
dent  who  has  been  disturbed  by  a  para¬ 
graph  foreboding  “  a  planetary  conspiracy 
against  the  health  of  the  world,”  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Our  friend  may  derive  a  useful  lesson 
from  his  interest  in  this  subject.  If  a 
newspaper  prediction  of  an  attack  of  con¬ 
spiring  perihelia  can  induce  him  to  drop 
us  a  postal  card  asking  us  for  information, 
how  naturally  must  people,  centuries  ago, 
have  ascribed  all  evils  to  planetary  influ¬ 
ence  !  They  had  no  protection  from  sci¬ 
ence  ;  indeed,  four  centuries  back  astrolo¬ 
gy  was  a  science.  As  to  the  facts  of  these 
impending  perihelia,  we  beg  leave  to  en¬ 
courage  our  friend  to  believe  with  us  that 
there  is  no  proof  that  the  said  perihelia, 
alone  or  in  battalions,  singly  or  by  fours, 
can  alter  the  conditions  of  health  on  this 
globe.  Indeed,  so  little  is  it  made  out  that 
changes  outside  of  the  earth’s  atmosphere 
affect  health,  that  even  solar  change  can¬ 
not  be  identified  with  hygienic  bliss  or 
misery  ;  and  the  influence  of  a  change  in 
the  sun  has  a  million  chances  of  affecting 
us  to  one  chance  assignable  to  the  totality 
of  all  other  celestial  phenomena.  When 
we  get  a  clear  point,  a  good  square  piece 
of  evidence,  touching  the  malignity  of  sun 
spots — or  their  health-giving  power — we 
will  consider  those  dreadful,  conspiring 
“  perihelia  of  the  four  largest  planets.” 
P.  S. — Somebody  with  a  little  astronomy 
has  been  “  fooling  ”  the  public. 

The  Observer,  whose  senior  editor  is  on 
the  Memorial  Committee,  says  of  thePrince- 
ton  Tablets  and  the  arrangements  for  their 
inauguration : 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  say  that 
the  sum  required  to  pay  for  the  Memorial 
Tablets  to  the  deceased  Princeton  Profess¬ 
ors  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  has  been 
paid  in.  The  Tablets  are  in  progress  of 
construction,  and  will  be  in  place  before 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Alumni  in  April 
next,  at  the  close  of  the  Seminarj"  year. 
The  Professors  thus  distinguished  are  the 
three  Alexanders,  father  and  sons ;  Dr. 
Miller  and  his  son-in-law.  Dr.  John  Breck¬ 
inridge  ;  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Hodge. 
The  Tablets  are  three  in  number,  and  will 
stand  in  the  semi-hexagonal  niche  behind 
the  desk  in  the  chapel  of  the  Seminary ; 
the  three  Alexanders  on  one  marble  in  the 
middle,  Drs.  Miller  and  Breckinridge  on 
the  one  side,  and  Dr.  Hodge  on  the  other. 

The  Committee  have  made  arrangements 
for  the  inauguration.  An  address  will  be 
made  by  previously-selected  speakers  in 
relation  to  each  of  the  several  Professors, 
and  then  the  day  will  be  spent  in  hearing 
reminiscences  and  tributes  from  those  pres¬ 
ent.  This  will  undoubtedly  be  the  most 
interesting  meeting  of  the  Alumni  ever 
held,  and  this  early  notice  is  given  of  it 
that  those  at  a  distance  may  make  ar¬ 
rangements  to  attend. 

THE  CASUAL  PERSON. 

The  casual  person  is  so  plainly  his  own 
enemy  that  it  is  really  not  worth  while  for 
other  people  to  behave  unkindly  to  him. 
Perhaps  he  pleases  people  by  the  very 
noise  and  movement  of  his  crowded  life,  in 
which  he  is  always  trying  to  do  everything 
with  inadequate  instruments.  To  him  ex¬ 
istence  is  a  sort  of  Crusoe’s  island,  and  he 
is  constantly  exerting  an  ingenuity  as  great 
as  Crusoe’s  in  doing  things  in  the  wrong, 
but  in  what  seems  to  him  the  easy,  way. 
If  anything  in  his  house  is  broken,  he  does 
not  send  for  the  carpenter  ;  it  is  not  worth 
while  ;  he  mends  it  himself  in  a  manner 
which  jhe  says  “  will  do  well  enough.”  If 
a  gas-pipelis  cut  (a  thing  which  sometimes 
happens  when  the  casual  man  is  addicted 
to  pistol-practice  in  his  bedroom),  he  stops 
the  hole  with  a  piece  of  soap,  and  goes 
away  and  forgets  all  about  the  matter. 
If  he  cuts  himself  in  shaving,  he  hastily 
tears  a  convenient  shred  of  blotting-paper, 
a  rough-and-ready  styptic,  out  of  the  first 
writing-case  that  comes  to  hand.  He 
smokes,  but  he  never  has  any  matches, 
and  is  often  almost  reduced  to  the  primi¬ 
tive  method  of  rubbing  two  sticks  together 
to  get  a  light. — One  has  seen  him  working 
away  at  a  cigarette  with  a  burning-glass. 
It  is  dreadful  to  have  him  in  a  room  where 
there  are  books,  for  he  regards  fly-leaves 
as  pipe-lights  in  a  state  of  nature  ;  he  has 
no  regard  for  title-pages,  and  in  the  thin 
tissue  paper  which  guards  engravings  he 
rolls  up  tobacco  and  makes  cigarettes. 

DESOLATION  OF  BABYLON. 

It  is  usual  for  travellers  to  dwell  upon 
the  utter  desolation  of  Babylon,  and  to 
paint  its  site  as  a  strip  of  desert,  especial¬ 
ly  wobegone  and  unfertile.  But  the  elo¬ 
quent  gentlemen  who  dwell  upon  this  as¬ 
pect  of  the  place,  could  not  have  seen  it  in 
the  middle  of  April.  The  date  groves  and 
gardens  along  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates 
are  then  things  of  beauty  in  their  fresh 
Spring  verdure,  and  the  plain  itself  is  laid 
down  with  crops.  Irrigation  canais  cross 
it  here  and  there,  and  give  trouble  to  the 
horsemen.  No  grass  grows  upon  the 
mounds,  and  there  are  patches  of  the  level 
with  the  nitre  which  is  to  be  found  here  as 
in  other  parts  of  Mesopotamia ;  but  the 
surface  of  the  soil  is  on  the  whole  green 
and  pleasant  to  the  eye.  The  glad  waters 
of  the  river  flow  in  the  bright  morning 
sunshine,  with  palm  and  mulberry  hang¬ 
ing  over  its  banks,  drinking  in  sap  and 
life.  The  great  city  which  counted  its 
population  by  millions,  and  filled  the  world 
with  a  renown  not  yet  forgotten,  has  dis¬ 
appeared  under  the  dust  of  twenty  cen¬ 
turies  ;  but  nature  is  as  fresh  and  jocund 
as  when  Babylon  was  still  unbuilt.  Birds 
sing  overhead  in  the  pleasant  Spring  air ; 

I  butterflies  flutter  about  in  search  of  flow¬ 
ers  ;  balmy  odors  regale  the  sense.  It  is 
difficult  under  the  circumstances  to  feel  as 
one  perhaps  ought  to  feel  for  the  great 
capital  which  once  cumbered  this  ground. 
Nature  does  not  mourn  for  it,  and  it  is 
hard  to  be  sad  at  the  bidding  of  sentiment 
when  the  bright  Spring  hides  its  graves. — 
Geary,  in  Through  Asiatic  Turkey. 


FARMER’S  DEPARTMENT. 

GREEN  PEAS  FOR  THE  GARDEN. 

A  chemist  told  us  last  year  that  his  ex¬ 
perience  was  that  peas  got  their  best  flavor 
from  soil  which  contained  no  strong  ma¬ 
nures  ;  yet  we  tried  phosphates,  and  had 
the  most  delicious  peas  wo  ever  tasted. 
The  ground  was,  however,  finely  worked  ; 
while  another  plot,  badly  worked  and  bad¬ 
ly  hoed,  produced  nothing  but  weak  blos¬ 
soms.  On  the  successful  plot  we  planted 
peas  which  had  been  started  in  stratas  in 
old  boxes.  In  boxes  of  strong  loam,  with 
just  a  little  artificial  fertilizer,  we  placed 
two  inches  of  soil  to  a  fair  sprinkling  of 
peas,  moistening  each  layer,  and  then  put 
the  boxes  near  the  stoves,  occasionally 
sprinkling  with  tepid  water.  In  two  or 
three  days  the  peas  had  sprouted  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  inch.  The  soil  in  the  garden  was 
ready,  and  the  boxes  taken  outside  were 
given  a  shake  against  the  ground,  the 
peas  were  loosened  with  their  soil,  and  by 
a  sort  of  gentle  screening  between  the  fin¬ 
gers,  so  as  not  to  break  the  sprouts,  the 
peas  were  tenderly  planted  in  the  rows, 
and  as  tenderly  covered,  and  slightly  pat¬ 
ted  with  the  flat  of  the  hoe.  They  were 
above  ground  in  thirty-six  hours,  and  pro¬ 
duced  a  fine  crop. 

Market  gardeners  usually  soak  the  seed 
for  five  or  six  hours  before  planting  in  dry 
weather,  and  usually  the  drills  are  water¬ 
ed.  Old  celery  land  is  good  for  peas. 
Harris  recommends  that  it  is  best  to  plant 
peas  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  thawed  out 
enough  to  cover  them,  say  three  or  four 
inches.  He  also  recommends  artificial  ma¬ 
nure  at  the  rate  of  a  tablespoonful  to  three 
tablespoonfuls  to  the  foot  in  the  drill.  Two, 
in  our  opinion,  are  abundant.  The  drills 
should  be  about  two  and  one-half  to  three 
inches  deep,  and  two  or  throe  feet  apart. 
For  the  tall  varieties,  we  find  better  suc¬ 
cess  with  the  double  rows,  so  that  the 
brush  can  be  placed  between  them.  These 
double  rows  should  be  six  to  eight  inches 
apart.  And  do  not  forget  that  peas  need 
hoeing.  The  bushing  should  be  done  when 
they  have  grown  about  six  inches  high. 
As  soon  as  the  peas  are  picked,  the  straw 
should  be  pulled,  as  it  exhausts  the  soil. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  put  off  the  planting  of 
late  peas.  If  planted  with  the  early  ones, 
they  will  ripen  later  anyway ;  but  they 
may  be  planted  late  for  succession.  We 
have  had  the  early  varieties  in  Autumn 
after  late  ones  were  gone,  by  planting  late  ; 
yet  for  all  late  crops  we  find  nothing  so 
good  as  the  Champion  of  England. 

To  get  a  succession  of  early  peas,  plant 
say  every  three  or  four  days  to  two  weeks, 
for  two  or  three  successions.  One  writer 
says  that  the  people  who  have  plenty  of 
the  vegetable,  are  those  who  plant  by  the 
peck,  and  not  by  the  pint.  The  rule  is 
about  one  and  a  half  bushels  to  the  acre, 
in  drills ;  but  do  not  be  afraid  of  a  little 
more.  Our  best  success  has  come  from 
plantings  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  apart  ; 
many  gardeners  might  think  this  too  close. 
By  the  smaller  quantity,  it  is  generally 
considered  that  a  quart  will  sow  a  hun¬ 
dred  feet  in  the  drill  to  a  hundred  and 
twenty  ;  although  Bliss  says  that  of  the 
larger  sorts  a  quart  will  sow  two  hundred 
feet.  It  is  better  to  buy  seed  by  the  quart 
than  by  the  packet.  There  are  three  di¬ 
visions  of  seeds — extra  early,  early,  and 
“  late,”  or  general  crop.  The  general  crop 
is  not  necessarily  very  late,  although  peas 
may  be  sown  for  Fall  picking.  Of  very 
early  sorts,  Waite’s  Caraetacus  is  grow¬ 
ing  in  popularity,  and  is  delicate.  Dan 
O’Rourke  is  fine  and  profitable.  For  the 
South  the  Tom  Thumb  is  much  used,  and 
is  dwarf.  The  Alpha  was  our  favorite  last 
year  ;  it  is  a  new  variety.  The  Early  Kent 
is  the  old  popular  kind.  The  Little  Gem, 
however,  is  the  most  popular  very  early 
bushy  pea,  needing  no  brush.  It  is  wrin¬ 
kled  and  delicious,  and  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  recommend  it  for  a  safe  early  seed.  We 
shall  plant  it  extensively  this  year,  at  the 
same  time  with  the  Alpha,  which  will  come 
a  few  days  earlier.  Those  who  like  the 
plump  old  varieties  to  the  wrinkled  varie¬ 
ties,  need  not  be  influenced  by  our  prefer¬ 
ence  ;  so  that  they  will  not  be  behind  the 
world  if  they  plant  the  sturdy  old  marrow¬ 
fat  for  the  general  crop.  For  a  field  pea, 
to  be  used  for  feeding  animals,  we  know 
nothing  better ;  but  even  in  the  field  we 
should  plant  it  in  drills.  The  best  of  all 
peas  for  the  general  crop  is  acknowledged 
by  all  who  have  sold  or  tasted  it,  to  be  the 
Champion  of  England.  This  we  should 
plant  in  large  quantities.  It  is  wrinkled  ; 
its  flavor  is  sweet  and  delicious,  and  it 
bears  profusely.  Shorter  than  the  mar¬ 
rowfat,  it  is  plumper  and  natrower  in  the 
well-filled  pods.  It  grows  high,  and  must 
be  brushed.  If  any  of  our  readers  should 
ask  us  what  two  varieties  to  plant  from, 
we  should  say  Little  Gem  for  early  and 
Champions  for  general  crops.  Yet  those 
who  wish  for  a  little  earlier  may  try  Alpha 
or  Waite’s  Caraetacus. — Weekly  Herald. 

THE  TRADE  IN  SINGING  BIRDS. 

A  busy,  though  quiet,  industry  in  this 
city  is  that  in  singing  birds.  A  dealer  in 
canary  birds  says  that  last  year  he  im¬ 
ported  100,000  birds,  which  were  readily 
disposed  of  at  fair  prices.  They  are  gen¬ 
erally  brought  from  Germany.  From  the 
large  dealers  a  fine  male  canary  with  a 
good  voice  can  be  bought  for  83.  Choice 
specimens  with  extraordinary  vocal  powers 
bring,  sometimes,  $10.  Unscnipulous  deal¬ 
ers,  particularly  street  venders,  palm  off 
upon  the  unwary  the  females  for  good 
songsters,  and  only  after  patient  waiting 
do  the  owners,  who  have  been  sold  as  well 
as  the  birds,  find  it  out.  Next  to  the  ca¬ 
nary  the  mocking  bird  is  most  in  demand. 
Those  whose  vocal  powers  are  well  devel¬ 
oped  are  sold  for  $25  and  upwards.  The 
birds  come  from  Virginia  and  other  South¬ 
ern  States,  and  also  from  Mexico.  The 
bullfinch  is  highly  regarded  when  well 
trained.  It  can  be  taught  to  whistle  tunes. 
There  is  one  in  Chatham  street  which 
whistles  “  Pretty  Polly  Perkins.”  Its  price 
is  $25.  One  which  can  whistle  ten  tunes  is 
valued  at  $40.  The  goldfinch,  chaffinch, 
nightingale,  lark,  and  the  linnets  and 
thrushes  are  also  prized  as  songsters. 

COB  MEAL. 

The  Massachusetts  Ploughman  on  this 
subject  says  :  “  If  cobs  are  ground  fine 
they  are  not  so  indigestible  as  is  supposed. 
The  finer  they  are  ground  the  more  valua¬ 
ble,  and  they  should  be  ground  as  finely  as 
possible.  With  Dr.  Nichols,  who  at  first 
had  misgivings  as  to  the  utility  of  using 
cob  meal,  investigation  settled  the  matter. 
He  says :  ‘  I  8electe<l  a  well  formed  ear  of 
corn,  and  removing  the  kernels,  subjected 
the  cob  to  analysis,  with  the  following  re¬ 
sult:  100  parts  gave  of  water  7.48,  crude 
fibre  30.95,  ash  1.16,  carbohydrates,  fat  and 
albuminoids,  60.41.  The  results  of  the  anal¬ 
ysis  prove  that  there  is  in  corn  cobs  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  fat  producing  and 


flesh  forming  constituents.  In  the  sixty 
per  cent  of  carbohydrates,  albuminoids, 
fat,  &c.,  are  found  the  elements  which  have 
nutritive  value.  It  is  shown  that  cobs  have 
a  higher  value  than  wheat  or  rye  straw, 
and  they  equal  in  nutritive  constituents 
the  best  quality  of  oat  straw.  Probably 
different  results  would  be  reached  by  the 
use  of  corn  with  a  large  and  heavy  cob  and 
light  kernel.  Such  in  my  view  should  not 
be  raised,  for  it  is  wasteful  and  unprofita¬ 
ble  farming.  The  cob,  I  learn  from  analy¬ 
sis,  is  a  great  robber  of  potash  from  our 
soils,  and  therefore  we  must  not  produce 
any  more  than  is  possible,  if  it  is  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  waste  product.’  The  high  val¬ 
ue  set  upon  cob  meal  by  Dr.  Nichols  has 
been  questioned  by  some,  but  we  believe  it 
is  included  in  the  valuable  series  of  inves¬ 
tigations  now  in  process  by  Professor 
Goessmann,  and  we  shall  have  the  ques¬ 
tion  definitely  settled  when  they  are  com¬ 
pleted,  by  the  highest  authority  in  the 
country.” 

ONE  THING  AND  ANOTHER. 

The  Princess  Louise,  so  far  from  disliking 
Canadian  life,  is  quoted  as  saying  that  she 
is  highly  pleased  with  it. 

1%  horses  were  purchased  in  the  Mon¬ 
treal  market  during  the  past  week  and 
shipped  to  the  United  States  at  an  average 
price  of  $67  cash. 

To  prevent  odors  from  cooking  put  one 
or  two  red  peppers  or  a  few  pieces  of  char¬ 
coal  into  the  pot  where  ham,  cabbage,  etc., 
is  boiling,  and  the  house  will  not  be  filled 
with  offensive  odor. 

A  writer  in  the  Boston  Herald  says  that 
Alcott  of  Concord  is  a  muddy  Plato,  and 
that  he  is  very  indolent,  especially  in  house- 
cleaning  time,  when  there  are  bureaus  to 
move. 

Feed  your  biggest  feed  at  night.  If  you 
go  into  the  stable  late  at  night  and  the  ani¬ 
mals  thrust  their  heads  forward,  give  them 
something  in  the  way  of  a  handful  of  corn 
or  of  oats — corn  is  better — and  they  will 
think  you  are  a  friend. 

Prof.  A.  S.  Wilson,  in  a  paper  before  the 
August  meeting  of  the  British  Association, 
estimates  that  bees,  to  collect  a  pound  of 
honey  from  red  clover  heads,  would  have 
to  make  2,500,000  visits. 

John  Bright  refuses  to  support  a  lawf  or 
the  repression  of  juvenile  smoking.  He 
thinks  England  has  “  rather  too  many  laws 
already,”  and  prefers  to  leave  the  matter 
to  parental  supervision,  to  public  opinion 
and  the  effects  of  abetter  education  among 
the  working  classes. 

European  princes  have  many  names 
apiece,  but  the  one  pet  name  of  France  is 
Louis,  that  of  Prussia  is  Frederick,  that  of 
Austria,  is  Joseph,  that  of  England  (not¬ 
withstanding  the  imported  George)  is  Ed¬ 
ward,  with  Ferdinand  for  Spain,  while  of 
American  Presidents  there  have  been  sev¬ 
eral  Jameses  and  Johns. 

In  Strasbourg  250  people  are  engaged  in 
the  business  of  cramming  geese  for  the 
manufacture  of  pate  de  foie  yras.  In  or¬ 
der  to  bring  the  birds’  livers  up  to  the 
proper  condition  of  disease  thirty  pounds 
of  food  are  required.  Twenty-three  Stras- 
bourgers  have  the  monopoly  of  the  trade, 
receiving  altogether  about  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars  yearly  income,  nearly  four- 
fifths  of  which  is  for  the  liver. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  continues  disquieted. 
Evidence  accumulates  of  an  organized 
band  of  incendiaries  there.  It  is  made 
manifest  by  proofs  of  systematic  efforts 
to  set  fires  in  several  (luarters.  Anon¬ 
ymous  warnings  and  postal  cards  have 
been  sent  to  the  authorities,  some  of  them 
demanding  a  distribution  of  the  money  in 
the  banks. 

It  seems  discouraging  to  try  to  help 
those  who  are  equally  lacking  in  honesty 
and  brains.  A  laborer  in  New  York  city, 
who  had  been  out  of  work  for  two  years, 
and  during  that  time  had  occupied  a  tene¬ 
ment  without  paying  a  cent  of  rent,  met 
his  landlord  lately  and  told  him  he  had 
got  a  good  job  at  last,  and  now  he  thought 
he’d  “  buy  a  piano  for  his  daughter,”  a 
child  of  seven  years ! 

A  Western  New  York  sheep  grower  has 
already  marketed  several  car-loads — all 
shipped  for  the  English  markets,  and  at 
the  highest  prices.  He  has  averaged  six 
and  one-eighth  cents  per  pound — $6.12)^ 
per  100  pounds,  live  weight.  He  never 
made  better  profits  on  sheep  than  this 
present  Winter.  Feed  has  been  very  low 
— corn  42  cents  per  bushel — and  by  get¬ 
ting  extra  prices  for  his  sheep,  he  makes  a 
handsome  profit,  after  paying  for  every¬ 
thing  consumed,  and  gets  the  manure 
heap  besides.  The  secret  of  his  success  is 
in  buying  only  extra  good  sheep,  weighing 
100  pounds  or  more,  and  feeding  up  to 
nearly,  or  quite,  150  pounds  each.  One  lot 
of  Colorado  sheep,  bought  at  $4.25  per  100, 
weighing  112  pounds  each,  were  made  to 
weigh  1^  pounds,  and  sold  at  $6.25  per 
100. 

RECIPES. 

Apple  Sauce. — Peel,  core  and  slice  three 
or  four  apples  ;  put  them  into  a  saucepan 
with  a  piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a  walnut, 
half  a  gill  of  water  and  a  teaspoonful  of 
white  sugar ;  set  the  saucepan  on  the  fire, 
and  as  soon  as  the  apples  ai’e  tender  beat 
them  up  smooth  with  a  fork,  and  the  sauce 
is  made. 

Gingerbread. — Take  three  pounds  of 
flour,  warm  it  by  the  fire.  Cut  up  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  butter  into  a  basin 
and  add  to  it  one  and  a  half  pounds  of 
treacle,  warm  them  together  until  melted, 
then  add  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  brown 
sugar  and  two  ounces  of  the  best  ginger 
I  pounded  and  sifted,  mix  all  well  together 
and  roll  it  out  the  thickness  required,  then 
put  it  on  a  tin  to  be  baked  in  a  slow  oven. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL. 

Remedy  for  Sea-SickiicHH. 

Dr.  G.  Farrar  Patten,  of  Mississippi 
River  Quarantine  Station,  writes  to  the 
Scientific  American  of  a  preparation  sug¬ 
gested  to  him  as  a  cure  for  sea-sickness 
by  Prof.  Carl  Bing  of  Bonn,  Prussia.  We 
condense  the  result  of  his  experiments  of 
this  remedy  upon  himself.  If  we  can  in 
any  way  help  any  of  our  readers  to  ward 
off  this  enemy  to  ocean  travel,  we  shall  be 
very  happy.  Mix  equal  parts  of  nitrate  of 
amyl  and  alcohol.  Take  a  dozen  or  so 
deep  inhalations  from  the  bottle  as  soon 
as  the  nausea  begins.  Repeat  whenever  it 
returns,  and  “  confidence  ”  will  soon  be 
restored.  After  an  hour  or  so  it  will  be 
no  longer  necessary. 

Headstones  for  Soldiers'  Graves. 

Congress  having  recently  authorized  the 
erection  of  headstones  over  the  graves  of 
Union  soldiers  who  are  buried  in  private 
and  village  cemeteries,  the  Quartermaster- 
general  at  Washington  is  collecting  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  where  these  headstones  are 
required,  and  all  persons  having  any 
knowledge  of  the  burial  places  of  soldiers 
whose  graves  are  not  marked,  are  request¬ 
ed  to  communicate  the  fact  to  him.  Similar 
i  information  is  also  desired  from  parties  in 


charge  of  such  cemeteries.  It  is  not  in¬ 
tended,  however,  to  furnish  headstones  for 
graves  over  which  monuments  have  al¬ 
ready  been  erected  by  relatives  or  friends 
of  the  deceased. 

FOREIGN. 

No  Instrumental  Music. 

A  marriage  was  recently  solemnized  at 
the  synagogue  of  the  German  Jewish  com¬ 
munity  at  Constantinople,  when  instru¬ 
mental  music  was  introduced  into  the  cere¬ 
mony.  The  Turkish  and  Spanish  congre¬ 
gations  are  highly  indignant  at  this  inno¬ 
vation,  and  the  Chacham  Bashi  has  strict¬ 
ly  interdicted  any  member  of  his  flock  from 
visiting  the  synagogue. 

The  Famine  in  Cashmere. 

The  people  of  Cashmere,  in  Northwest¬ 
ern  India,  according  to  recent  advices,  are 
being  swept  off  in  great  numbers  by  fam¬ 
ine,  and  there  are  fears  that  the  provinces 
will  be  entirely  depopulated.  At  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  century  the  population  of 
the  Valley  was  800,000.  Before  this  pres¬ 
ent  calamity,  pestilence,  famine  and  earth¬ 
quakes  had  reduced  them  to  200,000.  In 
forty  days  of  1828  the  cholera  carried  off 
100,000  persons,  and  five  years  later  both 
famine  and  pestilence  con;mitted  still  more 
frightful  ravages.  ' 

Enslaved  hy  Drink. 

According  to  the  Hamelitz,  the  manager 
of  a  large  factory  at  Moscow  has  request¬ 
ed  the  rabbi  of  that  city  to  make  known  to 
his  congregation  that  the  proprietors  of 
his  factory  are  desirous  of  employing  Jew¬ 
ish  workmen,  as  these  lead  a  sober  life, 
whilst  their  (nominal)  Christian  fellow-la¬ 
borers  are  enslaved  by  drink.  The  Jews 
who  have  accepted  employment  were  in¬ 
formed  that  the  factory  would  be  closed 
on  their  sabbath. 

Gold  in  Siberia. 

An  Englishman  in  the  Urals  writes  that 
immense  discoveries  have  been  made  at 
Krasnoyarsk,  in  Siberia.  The  Yeneseisk 
authorities  have  done  their  utmost  to  keep 
the  matter  secret,  to  prevent  a  rush  from 
other  provinces,  but  the  news  has  leaked 
out  through  many  channels,  and  in  the 
Spring  the  district  will  be  sure  to  be  flood¬ 
ed  with  strangers.  The  nuggets  are  of 
immense  size,  and  yield  a  large  percentage 
of  gold.  One  was  found  in  some  diggings 
belonging  to  Siberia  last  Autumn,  weigh¬ 
ing  385  pounds.  The  effect  of  the  discov¬ 
ery  was  that  when  the  snow  set  in  at  Kras¬ 
noyarsk  in  November  the  population  in 
the  gold  field  district  was  4,000  in  excess 
of  what  it  had  been  six  weeks  before,  and 
the  price  of  labor  at  Tomsk  has  risen  from 
thirty  kopecks,  or  9d.  a  day,  to  a  rouble,  or 
about  3s.  Before  gold  in  California  was 
discovered,  Siberia  supplied  the  world 
with  the  auriferous  metal,  and  all  along 
geologists  have  maintained  that  if  the  ad¬ 
ministration  would  only  take  the  gag  of 
red  tape  off  the  mining  operations  of  the 
country,  Siberia  would  again  reassert  her 
ascendancy  in  the  market. 

Torn  to  Death  by  Wolves. 

A  private  letter  from  Russia  brings  a 
dreadful  story  of  the  depredations  of 
wolves  in  the  province  of  Jitomir.  Ten 
days  ago  Mr.  Dourdinoff,  landowner,  liv¬ 
ing  near  Rovna,  set  out  at  midnight  from 
a  party  in  the  town  to  return  to  his  estate, 
being  accompanied  by  his  wife,  in  a  sledge 
drawn  by  four  horses.  After  they  had 
gone  a  short  distance  a  pack  of  wolves 
sprang  out  from  a  forest  and  b^an  run¬ 
ning  in  front  of  the  horses,  without,  how¬ 
ever,  touching  them.  Dourdinoff,  seeing 
that  this  made  the  horses  frightened,  in¬ 
advisedly  fired  his  double-barrelled  gun  at 
the  wolves.  The  report  fiightened  the 
horses  still  more,  and  in  their  frantic  strug¬ 
gle  they  tore  off  the  front  portion  of  the 
sledge,  and,  with  the  driver  clinging  to  it, 
galloped  madly  away.  At  a  short  distance 
was  the  village  of  Alexandrova,  where 
some  peasants  succeeded  in  stopping  the 
brutes.  The  driver  they  found  to  be  in  a 
dreadfully  bruised  condition,  but  he  soon 
made  known  to  them  the  position  of  Dour¬ 
dinoff,  and  a  band  of  peasants,  armed  with 
sticks  and  reaping-knives,  set  off  to  rescue 
him.  When  they  reached  the  spot,  how¬ 
ever,  they  found  the  body  of  DourdinolFs 
wife  dreadfully  mangled,  and  with  only 
the  face  intact,  while  of  Dourdinoff  him¬ 
self  there  were  only  a  few  scattered  bones 
and  a  scrap  or  two  of  linen. 

FOR  EUROPbT” 

Fifth  Year  of  Dr.  Loomis’  Summer  Parties  for 
Ladies.  The  pleasantest  and  most  desirable  mode 
of  visitlnR  Europe.  No.  23  Union  Square,  New  York. 
(OfBce  removed  from  Washington,  D.  C.) 


COOLEY  CREAMER 

Supersedes  large  and  small 
pans  lor  setting  milk. 

It  requires  no  milk  room. 
It  requires  capacity  for  one 
milking  only. 

Impure  air,  dust  or  flies 
cannot  reach  milk  set  in  It. 

It  makes  more  butter,  be¬ 
cause  It  raises  all  of  the 
cream,  and  the  quantity  Is 
never  lessoned  by  unfavor 
able  weather.  It  makes  bet¬ 
ter  butter.  It  requires  less 
labor.  It  Is  cheaper. 
Butter  made  by  this  process  took  the  Hiohest 
AWABD  at  the  INTEBNATIONAL  DAIBT  FAIB— and 
brings  the  highest  price  In  all  the  great  markets. 
49*  Send  stamp  for  the  DAlBTlf  an  to 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  GO., 

Bellows  Falls.  Vt. 

C.  HE.  COVELL, 

1160  Broadway,  N.T.,  Stevens  Building, 
SOLE  AGENT  AND  IMPORTER  OF  THE 
Celebrated  Patent 

DUPLEX  LAMP, 

m  YERr  ARTISTIC  DESIGNS. 

LIGHT  EQUALS  26  CANDLES.  THE  BEST  LAMP 
KNOWN.  Also  Agent  for  PEASE’S  PREMIUM  OIL; 
perfectly  safe,  175®  Are  test. 

Importer  of  Clocks,  Bronzes,  and  Fancy  Goods. 
Specialties  for  Holiday  and  Wedding  Presents.  There 
Is  not  a  more  useful  or  effective  present  than  a 
Duplex  lamp. 


i|pfB  H  ^  AHEAD  ALL  THE  TIME.  The  very 
I  L  H  best  fresh  goods  direct  from  the  import- 

I  r  U  ^  ert  at  half  the  usual  cost.  Best  plan  to 
I  briw  I  Club  Agents  and  large  buyers.  All  ex¬ 
press  charges  paid.  Quality  guaranteed.  New  terms 
free. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

P.O.Box  4236.  31  At  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 

A  GREAT  OFFER  !  !  !  AM®  Or’cAnI 

«t  F.VTKAtllllHNAUV  IA)\V  prici  M  for  cnsli. 
SIM.EMllIl  OKGAN'.S  83d,  1^40;  5  Stops  !84d. 

7  do  850,  G  do  i^oa  &.  li«U,  II  do  sG.d,  12 
do  870,  13  do  «80.  7  Oclnve  SQUAKF 

AM)  rPUIGIITP1.4NOS812ddo8130,  71-3 
do  8140,  not  iiMcd  Sl.V  ilIontliM.  Warranted  d 
years.  A<,ENTS  WANTED,  Illustrated  t'ata- 
iogiies  Alailed.  Miisie  Ic.  per  page,  HORACE 
WATERS  Sc  SONS,  Manufacturers  aad 
Dealers,  40  East  I4tli.,  Street,  New  York. 

4J.  &  R.  lS 

59  Carmine  Street,  New  York. 

6th  Ave.  cars  pass  the  door. 

MEMORIAL  TABLETS  a  Specialty. 


Recently  Trinity  Church,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

St.  Stephen’s  Church,  Providence,  E.  I. 
Executed  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 
Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn, 
for  St.  Thomas  Church,  New  York. 


Drawings,  Photographs  and  Estimates 
sent,  on  application,  by  mail. 

SFUBNITUBE  AND  WOOD  WOBK _ lOC 

METAL  AND  STONE  WOBK . lOC 

BANNEB8  AND  DEOOBATION8 . lOc 


CARRYING  UNITED  STATES  MAIL. 
NEW  YORK  AND  GLASGOW. 

ETEBY  SATUBDAY. 

From  Piers  20  and  21,  North  River. 
GLASGOW,  LIVERPOOL.  LONDONDERRY,  and  BELFAST. 

Cabin,  800,  870,  880  ;  Excursion,  8120  to  8140. 
Second  Cabin,  840,  Steerage,  828. 

NEW  YORK  TO  LONDON. 

EVEBY  WEDNESDAY. 

From  Pier  46,  North  River. 

Cabin,  856  and  865.  Excursion,  8100  and  8120. 
Steerage,  828.  (No  Second  Cabin.) 

DrafU  ittaed  for  any  amount  at  Current  Rates. 
HENDERSON  BROTHERS.  Agents,  7  Bowling  Oreen. 

RICH  cliT  sTPLAIN  GLASS  WARE. 

Limoges,  Lf)ngwy,  and  Glen  Faience ;  Dresden,  Wor¬ 
cester,  French,  Saxony,  Japanese,  and  Chinese  Porce¬ 
lain;  Copenhagen  Terra  Cotta,  Cloisonne  Placques, 
Ac. 

DINNER,  TEA,  and  TOILET  SETS. 

Manufactured  by  HAVILAND,  MINTON,  COPELAND, 
WEDOEWOOD,  and  others. 

FANCY  GOODS. 

BRONZES,  CLOCK  SETS,  PARIAN  MARBLE,  SCON¬ 
CES.  FOLDING  MIRRORS,  PLATED  WARE,  CUT¬ 
LERY,  fee. 

LOW  PRICES. 

RUFUS  M.  BRUNDI6E,  880  &  882  Broadway, 

Opposite  Arnold,  Constable  &  do. 
ABBOTT’S  LARGE  TYPE  (Illustrated) 

NEW  TESTAMENT 

WITH  NOTES,  Is  a  splendid  work  for  agents.  Nothing 

like  it.  All  want  It.  Price  82.  Address 

H.  8.  OOODSPEED  Jc  CO..  New  York,  or  Cincinnati,  O. 


Mason  &  Hamlin  Cabinet  Organs. 

DemmutraUd  best  by  HIOHEST  HONORS  AT  ALL 
WORLD’S  EXPOSITIONS  for  TWELVE  YEARS;  viz: 
at  PABI8, 1867 ;  VIENNA,  1873;  SANTIAGO,  1876 ;  PHILA¬ 
DELPHIA,  1876 :  Two  Higheet  Medalb  at  PABIS,  1878 ; 
and  OBAND  SWEDISH  GOLD  MEDAL,  1878.  Only  Amer¬ 
ican  Organs  ever  awarded  highest  honors  at  any.  Sold 
for  cash  or  Instalments.  Illustbated  Catalogues 
with  new  styles  and  prices,  free.  MASON  k  HAMLIN 
ORGAN  CO.,  BOSTON,  NEW  YORK,  or  CHICAGO. 

Best  Sewing  Machine  in  the  World, 
lleantlfiil,  Swift, 

Durable,  Simple, 

Strong;,  -jp..U0ME«5t  Y-iglit- 

AUTOMATK! 

NOISELESS  SEWING  MACHINE. 

The  ^eat  popularity  of  this  machine  has  indiiceil 
dealers  in  common  tension  machines  to  claim  auiomati'' 
and  other  features  belonging;  exclusively  to  us.  K.xamiiic 
and  judge  for  yourself  before  purchasing. 

ityifco-.i  \  Every  irentilne  needle  !*  thne  8t8Tr.p*»>?.  Buy 
rm.  Mar.  19,  1S61.  I  other.  Msedlee,  Ac.,  sent  bj’  mail. 

Send  for  Illustrated  lycaflet  and  Descriptive  Circular. 
WILLCOX  &  GIBBS  8*  Me  CO., 

(Cor.  Bond  St.)  658  Broadway,  New  York. 

WARNER  BRO’S  CORSETS 

Bceelved  tbe  Higbeet  Medal  atth.  recent 

PARIS  EXPOSITION. 

over  all  American  competitor:  Tbeir 

FLEXIBLE  HIP  CORSET, 

fl20bor.e»)  fite  with  perfect  es.:.:  aad  in 
U'arrtinfed  lot  to  brccK  d  wl  uvertbc 
mm  I  f hlpr.  1‘riro  hj  nail, 

JKIHuI ///lll^k.  THE  HEALTH  CORSET  * 

M'lfl  /  /  M  IN  new  made  with  the  Tainpic«'  huit.  which 

wn///  /  /  /  III  la  toft  and  flexible  a'>d  oonlain?  hom" . 

yljljjl  li  /Jy^  Trlrp  hy  mall.  $1.S0,  Kuntlaa  i'ortetA, 

For  Sale  by  leading  Mcrcharts 

WARNER  BRO’S.  351  Broadway,  Y. _ 

S500  PRIZE  BUTTER 

pTi2«a  (18110  in  »U).  at  the  great  Dairy  Fair.  t'HK  OUR 


iKenfl  /or 

q/"  fheir  Te«tu^M 

wioniaU. 


aBAt  Dairy  Fair,  UHK  OUB 
It  was  awarded  Inter* 
|iasi«nal  Diploma 

_ for  **  Huy^Hor  i*uriiy, 

i’er- 

R  H  3l  ('o/or,and 


Ask  your  drugglat  or  merchl  m  aj 8 1  W8] 
ant  for  it :  nr  fn  know 

It  iB,  what  It  costs,  whereto  get  It.  writeat  once  to 

WBLa,  BICHABDSOa  A  CGw  Prijsl.lav,  BarUacteo,  TL 


FREE  HOMES 


For  Coughs,  Colds,  Bronchitis,  etc.,  lae 


KEATI  NG’S 
LOZENGES 


■  A  —Choicest  In  the  world— Importers’ prices 
I  Lav  —Largest  Company  In  America  — staple 
I  LflUl  article— pleases  everybody— Trade  con¬ 
tinually  Increasing- Agents  wanted  everywhere— best 
Inducements— don’t  waste  time— send  for  Circular. 
BOB’T  WEH£,  43  Vesey  8t.,  N.  Y.  P.  O.  Box  1287. 


iROCHESTERi 


M  E  R  C  I  ^ 

NURSERIES  iSt# 

Hardy  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  and  Plants,  per  dozen,  100, 
and  1000.  FINK  R08E8  a  specialty.  New  Spring 
Frlce-Ust  now  ready,  and  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 
Orname.ital  Catalogue  (Illustrated),  10c.  Fruit 
CatiUague,  6c.  Both  free  to  customers.  Fine,  thrifty 
stock  and  low  prices.  W.  8.  LITTLE,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


tested  for  over  50  years.  Relief  speedy  and  cer¬ 
tain.  Sold  by  all  druggists.  Price  50  cents. 


Choreh,  ScliooU  rire-.lkna.  PixM-toowl.  lov-mtoM.  wsms,. 

•4.  Caulofs.  vUh  roouatlmmlsls,  prim.  Mo.,  Mnt  trm. 

BlymyAf  Manufacturing  Co.,  oia^iuiastjO. 
/jSg^BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY 

E  of  Pure  Copp4'r  nivi  Tin  for  Thurrhe^ 

Fire  Alarm*,  Farmfl,  occ.  KULLl 
ARKAXTEU.  •»*nf  Frop. 

VANDUZEN  &  TIFT,  Cincinnati,  O. 

“liimrs  bells.  “ 

The  genuine  Troy  Church  Bells,  known  to  the  pnl> 
11c  since  which  have  acquired  a  sale  exceeding 

that  of  all  otners.  Catalognes  free.  No  agencies.  P.  O. 
address  elUier  Troy,  or  West  Troy,  N.  Y. 

MKNEELY  *  COMPANY. 

~mmx  A  KlHBEllLl 

BELL  FOUNDERS,  TROT,  N.  T., 

MANUrACTUBE  A  SUFXKIOB  QUALITY  OF  BELLS. 
Special  attention  given  to  CHITKCH  BE1X8. 
tisr  Ill  .istrated  Catalogue  sent  free 
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BEPRESENTITION  IS  THE  AliSEHBLT. 

Report  of  the  Oommitiee  of  the  Presbytery  of 
New  York  upon  overturing  the  Assembly  in  re¬ 
gard  to  Representation. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  consider  the  expe¬ 
diency  of  OTertaring  the  Oeneral  Assembly  with 
reference  to  representation,  would  respectfully  re¬ 
port  as  follows : 

The  question  of  the  reduction  of  the  stee  of  the 
Assembly,  and  of  changes  In  our  modes  of  repre¬ 
sentation,  is  not  a  new  one. 

More  that  fifty  years  ago  we  find  proposed  the 
same  plans  for  remedying  the  same  difficulties  as 
to-day. 

For  example,  in  1827  there  appeared  a  series  of 
able  articles  in  The  Christian  Advocate  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  depicting  the  difficulties  even  then  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  size  of  the  Assembly— small  as  it 
was  compared  with  those  of  the  present  day— and 
suggesting  as  a  remedy  Synodical  representation. 
Five  years  later,  in  the  Biblical  Repertory,  we  find 
the  well  known  article  of  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander, 
to  which  the  Committee  reporting  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject  in  the  last  Assembly  has  called  general  atten¬ 
tion. 

To  this  we  shall  have  oocasion  to  refer  again. 
Since  the  reunion  in  1870,  it  has  seemed  to  the 
successive  Assemblies  that  a  change  of  some  kind 
is  imperative  and  inevitable,  and  each  year  propo¬ 
sitions  looking  to  this  end  have  been  before  the 
body. 

The  problem  thus  far  has  been  to  reduce  the 
size  of  the  Assembly,  and  at  the  same  time  to  leave 
Presbyteries  and  Synods  as  at  present  organized, 
with  their  several  functions  unchanged.  To  this 
end  various  overtijireB  have  been  sent  down  to  the 
Presbyteries,  each  involving  one  or  more  of  the 
following  changes,  viz : 

1.  The  simple  enlargement  of  the  present  basis 
of  representation. 

8.  The  limitation  of  the  small  Presbyteries  to 
one  representative— alternately  a  minister  or  an 
elder. 

8.  The  disfranchisement  of  very  small  Presby¬ 
teries  if  hereafter  formed, 
i.  The  substitution  of  Synodical  representation. 
6.  The  adoption,  as  a  basis,  of  the  number  of 
ministers  in  actual  service. 

6.  The  adoption,  as  a  basis,  of  the  number  of 
communicants  and  ministers  taken  together. 

All  these  plans,  excepting  the  last,  which  is  now 
before  the  Presbyteries,  have  been  negatived  in 
the  most  decided  manner. 

There  remain  (If  the  oonditions  above  cited  are 
to  be  retained)  but  two  expedients,  viz;  either  (1) 
that  of  making  the  number  of  churches  in  the 
Presbytery  the  basis  of  a  representation,  graduat¬ 
ed  as  at  present,  or  (2)  that  of  determining  that 
all  Presbyteries  shall  be  placed  upon  a  par,  each 
sending  but  two  representatives— a  minister  and 
an  elder. 

The  former  of  these  plans  commends  itself  in  so 
far  as  in  substituting  churches  for  ministers  as  a 
basis  of  representation,  it  follows  the  analogy  of 
the  representation  in  our  lower  courts.  So  far  as 
Presbyteries  and  Synods  are  representative  bodies, 
the  churches  are  the  basis  of  such  representation. 
Each  church  is  represented  by  one  elder.  As  re¬ 
gards  ministers,  the  Presbyteries  and  Synods  are 
not  representative  bodies.  It  would  seem  to  fol¬ 
low,  logically,  that  in  the  General  Assembly,  the 
number  of  elders  should  be  determined  upon  the 
same  basis ;  and  as  there,  for  the  first  time,  the 
eoolesiastical  body  becomes  representative  with 
reference  to  ministers,  and  it  is  ordered  that  the 
number  of  ministers  and  elders  shall  be  equal, 
the  conclusion  is  also  natural  and  logical  that  the 
number  of  ministers  should  be  determined  by  the 
number  of  elders ;  that  is  to  say,  upon  the  basis 
of  the  number  of  the  congregations  in  each  Pres¬ 
bytery. 

But  simply  to  make  this  change  would  not,  un¬ 
less  the  ratio  were  made  very  large,  materially  re¬ 
duce  the  size  of  the  Assembly  ;  and  if,  with  this 
end  in  view,  the  ratio  were  made  as  large  os  fifty, 
but  thirteen  Presbyteries  would  be  entitled  to 
double  representation.  At  the  same  time  several 
others,  representing  individually  a  larger  number 
of  communicants  and  ministers  than  any  of  these 
thirteen,  would  be  entitled  to  but  single  represent¬ 
ation. 

In  any  case  the  (dan  would  practically  so  nearly 
approximate  to  the  second  one— that  of  a  parity  of 
the  Presbyteries— that  it  could  hardly  be  chosen  in 
preferenoe  to  that  which  is  simpler.  * 

This  latter  plan,  first  suggested,  wo  believe,  in 
the  Central  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  and  ably 
advocated  by  a  distinguished  member  of  that 
body,  has  the  prime  merit  of  great  simplicity.  Its 
adoption  would  require  less  change  in  the  Consti¬ 
tution  than  any  other  as  yet  suggested.  Moreover, 
It  preserves  what  your  Committee  believe  to  be  of 
vital  importance,  the  dual  representation  of  every 
Presliytary.  In  order  to  preserve  the  spirit  of  our 
constitutional  law,  and  the  principles  of  repro- 
sentatioa  that  run  all  through  our  system,  it  is  not 
enough  that  the  number  of  ministers  and  ciders 
in  our  highest  court  should  be  equal ;  but  also, 
that  the  delegation  from  each  Presbytery  should 
contain  an  equal  number  of  ministers  and  elders. 
If  a  Presbytery  is  not  represented  by  an  elder,  its 
churches  are  not  represented  at  all. 

But  to  this  plan,  if  unmodified,  it  may  be  object¬ 
ed  that  the  parity  of  the  Presbyteries  can  hardly 
be  said  to  bo  parallel  to  the  parity  of  ministers  or 
of  churches.  All  churches  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  all 
Hi-s  ministers,  are  of  His  appointment,  and  are 
prO|terly  considered  the  peers  one  of  another.  As 
such  they  have  been  always  accepted  in  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  as  a  proper  unit  in  the  system  of 
representation ;  but  Presbyteries  as  now  arranged 
are  a  development  resulting  from  the  growth  and 
extension  of  the  Church,  and  arc  very  unequal  in 
size  and  working  power. 

Thus  the  princi]^  objection  to  this  plan  is  the 
ver>’  groat  inequalities  that  would  result. 

Ck>mpare  Now  York  Presbytery,  with  128  minis¬ 
ters,  37  churches,  17,577  communicants,  and  be¬ 
nevolent  contributions  to  the  amount  of  $187,964, 
with  East  Florida,  with  7  ministers,  4  churches, 
214  communicants,  and  benevolent  contributions 
of  $118 ;  or  Chicago,  with  78  ministers,  45  church¬ 
es,  8,835  communicants,  and  benevolent  contribu¬ 
tions  of  $25,759,  with  New  Orleans,  with  4  minis¬ 
ters,  1  church,  15  communicants,  and  contrlbu- 
tioiL«  of  $22. 

Looking  at  all  the  Presbyteries,  it  would  be  pos¬ 
sible,  under  this  plan,  for  commissioners  repre¬ 
senting  90  Presbyteriee,  with  164,633  communi¬ 
cants,  contributing  less  than  $136,000,  to  out-vote 
those  representing  88  Presbyteries,  with  413,222 
communicants,  contributing  more  than  $950,000— 
in  other  words,  a  majority  in  the  Assembly  might 
represent  but  three-elevenths  of  the  communicants 
and  one-eighth  of  the  contributions. 

Yet  it  seems  to  your  Committee  that  even  with 
this  objection,  this  last  plan,  inasmuch  as  it  gives 
the  smallest  Assembly  constitutionally  possible  if 
prasbytertul  representation  is  to  be  preserved, 
must  be  adopted,  or  the  attempt  to  reduce  the  As¬ 
sembly  while  maintaining  our  present  number  of 
Presbyteries  and  the  principles  of  representation, 
be  relinqnisbed. 

But  the  objection  can  be  obviated  by  modifying 
the  plan  in  a  single  particular.  Let  the  churnhe** 
still  be  recognised  as  in  some  sense  a  basis  of  rep¬ 
resentation,  by  giving  to  the  commissioners  repre¬ 
senting  Presbyteries  of  more  than  a  minimum 
number  of  churches  (e.  g.,  24),  an  additional  vote 
tor  each  added  multiple  of  that  number. 

The  remaining  difficulties  growing  out  of  the 
size,  the  pressure  of  business,  and  the  length  of 
the  sessions  of  our  present  Assemblies,  your  Com¬ 
mittee  think  that  the  Committee  to  whom  the  last 
Assembly  submitted  the  overtures  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject,  same  vary  near  solving  when  they  looked  so 
tavoraUy  upon  the  overture  with  reference  to  the 
reconstruction  of  Synods  upon  the  basis  of  the 


plan  of  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander,  to  which  we 
have  already  referred. 

“  Some  such  plan,"  they  renutrk,  “  carrying  in 
itself  the  principles  of  efficiency,  economy,  and 
elasticity,  may  come  up  f0r  consideration  at  no 
very  distant  dcUe.  The  Committee  therefore  earn¬ 
estly  desires  for  the  subject  the  careful  attention 
of  the  Church.  It  involves,  however,  sg  many  con¬ 
siderations,  that  while  regarding  it  as  possibly 
giving  a  permanent  settlement  of  our  great  diffi¬ 
culty,  they  do  not  venture  to  propose  it  for  adop¬ 
tion  in  the  Assembly  on  the  present  occasion." 

The  Assembly's  Committee  described  the  plan 
in  the  following  words ; 

“  Briefiy  stated,  the  plan  would  be  as  follows : 

“1.  Let  our  Synods  be  made  representative 
bodies,  and  then  be  reduced  in  number  by  con¬ 
solidating  them  so  that  there  shall  not  be  more 
than  eight  or  ten  over  the  whole  Church. 

“  2.  Let  the  powers  of  these  Synods  be  enlarged, 
so  that  the  annual  reports  of  the  Benevolent 
Boards  and  schemes  of  the  Church,  now  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  General  Assembly,  shall  come  before 
them  for  consideration  and  action;  the  decision 
of  the  Synods  in  all  matters  to  be  final,  except  in 
overtures  or  appeal  cases  affecting  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  or  Doctrine  of  the  Church.” 

“  If  such  a  change  were  made,”  they  add,  “  the 
General  Assembly  would  not  require  to  meet  every 
year,  to  be  in  session  so  long,  or  to  consist  of  so 
many  members.  A  biennial  or  triennial  Assem¬ 
bly,  with  a  membership  of  one  or  two  hundred, 
might  suffice  for  the  needs  of  the  Church,  for  its 
chief  work  would  consist  in  giving  final  decisions 
as  to  the  work  of  the  Church,  and  as  to  overtures 
or  appeal  cases  on  matters  involving  her  doctrine 
or  constitution.” 

Some  of  the  details  above  specified  would  proba¬ 
bly  need  to  be  modified ;  but  your  Committee  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  plan,  in  its  general  features,  would 
afford  the  most  satisfactory  solution  of  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  difficulties  that  connect  themselves  with 
our  present  system,  both  with  reference  to  our 
General  Assembly  and  our  Synods,  inasmuch  as 

1.  It  would  dispose,  finally,  of  the  problem  of 
the  reduction  of  the  members,  and  of  the  expense 
of  our  present  General  Assemblies.  An  Assembly 
meeting  but  once  in  three  years  could  not  be  ob¬ 
jected  to  upon  the  ground  of  expense ;  and  even 
if  it  met  every  year,  so  many  of  its  most  impor¬ 
tant  functions  wouid  be  transferred  to  the  Synods 
in  their  new  form  as  Provincial  Assemblies,  that 
its  sessions  would  be  comparatively  short,  and  all 
objections  to  its  reduction  in  the  manner  already 
explained  would  be  obviated.  Nor  would  the  sav¬ 
ing  in  the  Assembly  be  counterbalanced  by  the  in¬ 
creased  expenses  of  the  Synods,  for  they  would  be 
representative  bodies,  meeting  in  shorter  sessions, 
and  attended  by  few  from  a  great  distance. 

2.  It  would  lift  the  Synods  out  of  their  present 
comparatively  insignificant  position.  This,  it 
seems  to  your  Committee,  is  of  far  g;reater  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  efficiency  of  our  Church  than  even  the 
advantages  sought  in  the  original  proposition, 
great  as  they  undoubtedly  are. 

At  present,  the  Synods  transact  scarcely  any  im¬ 
portant  business ;  and  as  they  have  no  final  Juris¬ 
diction  in  appeal  oases,  such  cases,  if  coming  up 
to  them,  usually  simply  pass  through  them  on 
their  way  to  the  General  Assembly.  If  we  were  to 
judge  from  the  experience  of  the  Synod  with  which 
this  Presbytery  is  connected,  we  should  say :  So 
deep  is  the  conviction  that  the  Synods  in  their 
present  form  are  ineffective,  that  they  are  habitu¬ 
ally  neglected  by  a  large  proportion  of  their  mem¬ 
bers.  The  last  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  Now  York 
witnessed  as  present  but  164  ministers  out  of  314 
upon  its  roll,  and  but  90  elders  from  its  164  church¬ 
es.  At  the  final  roll-call,  but  70  ministers  and  27 
elders  answered  to  their  names. 

A  familiar  designation  of  our  Synods  is  “  a  fifth 
wheel,”  and  if  we  mistake  not,  an  overture  was 
actually  sent  to  one  of  our  Assemblies  praying 
that  theSynods  might  be  abolished.  Very  seldom, 
as  now  constituted,  do  they  exert  any  special  influ¬ 
ence  upon  the  community  at  large. 

3.  Such  plan  commends  itself  especially  in  view  ! 
of  the  extent  of  our  field,  and  the  need  of  an  elas¬ 
ticity  in  our  Church  organization  that  will  enable 
it  to  adapt  itself  to  the  different  oonditions  and 
exigencies  that  arise  under  the  oircumstanoes  that 
distinguish  the  various  States  and  Territories  of 
so  large  and  widely  diversified  a  country.  This 
point  was  vigorously  pressed  by  Dr.  Alexander,  in 
his  argument  more  than  forty-five  years  ago,  al¬ 
though  the  special  illustrations  which  he  cited 
had  reference  to  facts  which  no  longer  exist.  But 
such  system  as  now  proposed  would  be  as  elastic 
os  possible,  and  give  opportunity  for  each  section 
of  the  Church  to  develop  such  modes  of  aggressive 
activity  as  in  its  judgment  were  adapted  to  its 
special  conditions. 

4.  For  the  same  reason,  it  would  make  the  way 
easier  for  future  union  with  other  branches  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  which  at  present  are  local 
and  restricted  in  their  sphere. 

5.  It  would  greatly  increase  the  local  Influence 
of  the  Church.  A  Synod  or  Provincial  Assembly 
that  should  represent  Church  interests  throughout 
a  State,  would  have  great  dignity  and  power.  It 
would  command  the  respect  of  the  churches  and 
engage  the  attention  of  the  entire  community.  The 
strength,  the  work,  the  progress  of  our  Church 
would  be  manifested  in  a  way  that  would  certain¬ 
ly  he  helpful  to  the  beet  interests  of  the  cause. 
The  Synod  of  New  Jersey,  if  we  mistake  not,  pre¬ 
sents  an  illustration  of  the  increased  efficiency  of 
such  a  body,  even  with  its  present  limited  powers, 
when  its  bounds  are  coterminous  with  State  lines. 

To  this  it  maybe  added,  that  while  no  argument 
is  to  Im3  drawn  from  the  independent  functions  of 
our  several  States  under  their  civil  union,  it  is 
doubtless  true  that,  inasmuch  as  each  State  has 
its  own  separate  interests,  and  therefore  special 
sym[iathy  with  a  State  organization,  whatever  its 
purpose,  a  State  Assembly  would  exert  a  much 
more  potent  influence  upon  all  moral  and  relig¬ 
ious  questions,  especially  such  as  are  subject  to 
State  legislation ;  e.  g.,  marriage  and  divorce.  Sab¬ 
bath  otjservance,  public  education,  public  chari¬ 
ties,  etc.,  than  several  small  Synods  with  indeter¬ 
minate  l>ounds  and  meeting  at  different  times,  and 
with  no  obvious  connection  with  each  other. 

6.  Such  plan  would  increase  the  influence  of  the 
Church  upon  the  country  at  largo.  The  meeting 
at  the  same  time  of  ton  or  twelve  Synods— in  effect 
Provincial  Assemblies,  bodies  of  a  size  and  digni¬ 
ty  to  attract  general  notice— would  bo  even  more 
imposing  than  the  gathering  of  the  venerable  As¬ 
sembly  in  its  present  unwieldy  form,  while  the 
meeting  of  the  Assembly  itself  would  manifest  the 
unity  and  magnitude  of  the  work  as  a  whole. 

7.  It  may  be  added  that  the  plan  would  require 
comparatively  little  change  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  Church. 

We  may  conclude  with  an  illustration  of  what 
would  be  the  result  in  our  own  State.  Supposing 
u  Synod  or  Provincial  Assembly  embracing  all  the 
Synods  of  the  State  of  Now  York,  it  would  at  pres¬ 
ent  (omitting  two  missionary  Presbyteries)  con¬ 
tain  26  Presbyteries,  1,031  ministers,  714  churches, 
and  about  123,000  communicants.  Let  the  church¬ 
es  be  taken  as  a  basis  of  representation  In  the 
ratio  of  a  minister  and  an  elder  for  each  10  church¬ 
es,  and  the  result  would  be  a  Synod  of  about  174 
members,  a  number  smaU  enough  to  feel  their  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  to  be  effective ;  email  enough  not 
to  burden  the  hospitality  of  the  place  that  enter¬ 
tained  them,  yet  large  enough  to  be  imposing  to 
the  community  and  to  command  the  respect  of  the 
churches. 

Your  Committee  would,  therefore,  recommend 
that  the  following  overtures  be  sent  up  to  the  next 
General  Assembly : 

OvnxTVU  No  I. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  York  would  respectfully 
overture  the  General  Assembly,  requesting  that 
the  following  overture  be  sent  down  to  the  Presby¬ 
teries  for  their  action,  viz : 


Shall  Chap.  XII.  Sec.  2  of  the  Form  of  Govern¬ 
ment  bo  so  amended  that  it  shall  read  as  follows : 
“  The  General  Assembly  shall  consist  of  one  bish¬ 
op  and  one  elder  from  each  Presbytery,  and  these 
delegates  so  appointed  shall  be  styled  Commis¬ 
sioners  to  the  General  Assembly.  These  Commis¬ 
sioners  shall  have  equal  rights  and  privileges  up¬ 
on  the  floor  of  the  Assembly  in  all  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  debate ;  but  in  voting  upon  any  ques¬ 
tion  involving,  when  the  yeas  and  nays  shall  be 
called  for  by  14  of  the  Commissioners  present,  each 
Commissioner,  representing  a  Presbytery  contain¬ 
ing  more  than  24  churches,  having  installed  pas¬ 
tors,  shall  be  entitled  to  two  votes,  and  in  the  like 
proportion  for  every  such  24  churches  contained 
in  the  Presbytery.” 

OVKBTUBE  No.  II. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  York — In  view  of  the 
fact  that  all  the  propositions  heretofore  made  for 
the  reduction  of  the  size  of  the  General  Assembly 
have  either  proved  unsatisfactory  to  the  General 
Assembly  to  which  submitted,  or,  if  sent  down  as 
overtures  to  the  Presbyteries,  have  failed  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  approbation  of  a  majority  of  the  Presby¬ 
teries  ;  and  that  this  question  has  been  under 
earnest  consideration  for  a  term  of  eight  succes¬ 
sive  years  without  any  satisfactory  conclusion  be¬ 
ing  reached;  would  respectfully  overture  this 
General  Assembly  to  take  into  consideration  the 
plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Synods  and  the 
General  Assembly  referred  to  by  the  Committee 
that  reported  to  the  last  Assembly  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject,  and  recorded  upon  page  64  of  the  published 
Minutes  of  the  Assembly  of  1878. 

This  plan,  founded  upon  that  proposed  by  the 
late  eminent  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander  nearly  fifty 
years  ago,  if  in  some  modified  form  adopted, 
would,  as  your  memorialists  believe,  obviate  the 
objections  that  are  made  to  the  reduction  of  the 
size  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  thus  render 
possible  the  final  settlement  of  the  question  that 
has  been  for  so  many  years  under  discussion. 
They  Ijelieve,  moreover,  that  if  adopted,  it  would 
greatly  increase  the  efficiency  of  our  Church  by 
putting  the  Synods  in  a  position  of  prominence 
and  influence  that  they  have  never  heretofore  oc¬ 
cupied,  and  thus  afford  obvious  advantages  for 
the  rapid  progress  and  growth  of  the  Church  in 
our  several  States, 

Your  memorialists  respectfully  call  attention  to 
the  paper  appended  to  this  overture,  which  sets 
forth  in  part  their  reasons  for  petitioning  for  the 
proposed  change ;  and  also  contains  a  draft  of  the 
plan  in  detail,  which  may  servo  as  a  basis  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Assembly. 

Papeb  Appended  to  Ovebtdee  No.  II. 

1.— Reasons  for  proposing  the  above  Overture. 

[The  reasons  have  been  already  given  in  the 
body  of  the  report.] 

11.— Draft  of  Plan  for  the  proposed  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Synods  and  General  Assembly. 

1.  The  existing  Synods  shall  be  consolidated  so 
that  no  Synod  shall  cover  less  territory  than  the 
bounds  of  a  single  State,  and  so  far  os  the  number 
of  Presbyteries  within  a  State  shall  render  it  ex¬ 
pedient,  the  imunds  of  the  Synod  shall  be  coter¬ 
minous  with  those  of  the  State. 

2.  The  Synods  thus  constructed  shall  be  as  fol¬ 
lows,  viz : 

(1)  New  York — Embracing  all  the  Synods  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  together  with  the  Presbytery 
of  Boston. 

(2)  New  Jersey— The  present  Synod  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey. 

(3)  Pen»i8j/Juanfo— Embracing  all  the  Synods  in 
Pennsylvania,  together  with  the  Presbytery  of  West 
Virginia. 

(4)  Synod  of  the  South — Embracing  the  Synods 
of  Baltimore,  the  Atlantic,  Kentucky,  and  Tennes¬ 
see. 

(5)  Ohio— Embracing  all  the  ^nods  in  Ohio. 

(6)  Indiana  and  Michigan— Embraeiog  all  the 
Synods  of  Indiana  and  Michigan. 

(7)  Illinois— Embracing  all  the  Synods  in  Il¬ 
linois. 

(8)  Syrwd  of  the  JVbrfft— Embra.  ing  all  the  Syn¬ 
ods  in  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  Iowa. 

(9)  /nferior— Present  Synods  of  Missouri,  Kan¬ 
sas,  Nebraska,  and  Colorado. 

(10)  Pacific— Fresent  Synods  of  Pacific  and 
Columbia. 

(11)  China. 

3.  The  Synods  shall  be  representative  bodies  of 
the  Presbyteries,  and  the  number  of  churches  in 
each  Presbytery  shall  be  the  basis  of  representa¬ 
tion.  The  ratio  of  the  delegates  to  the  number  of 
churches  in  its  Presbyteries  shall  be  decided  by 
each  Synod  as  it  may  deem  most  expedient,  witn 
the  consent  of  its  Presbyteries. 

4.  The  functions  and  powers  of  the  Synods  shail 
be  enlarged  by  vesting  them  with  the  power  of 
final  decision  in  all  cases  of  reference  or  appeal, 
excepting  such  as  affect  the  Constitution  of  the 
Church. 

5.  In  order  to  effect  the  above  changes,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  overtures  in  reference  to  alterations  in  the 
Constitution  would  need  to  be  sent  down  to  the 
Presbyteries,  viz : 

a.  Shall  “  Chap.  XI.  Sec.  1  ”  of  the  Form  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  be  so  amended  as  to  read  as  follows,  viz : 
“As  a  Presbytery  is  a  convention  of  the  bishops 
and  elders  within  a  certain  district,  so  a  Synod  is 
a  convention  of  bishops  and  elders  representing 
the  Presbyteries  within  a  larger  district,  including 
at  least  three  Presbyteries.  The  Synod  shall  con¬ 
sist  of  an  equal  delegation  of  bishops  and  elders 
from  each  Presl^ery  within  its  bounds,  the  num¬ 
ber  from  each  Presbytery  being  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  its  churches,  and  the  ratio  of  repre¬ 
sentation  being  determined  by  the  Synod  with  the 
consent  of  a  majority  of  its  Presbyteries.” 

b.  Shall  “  Chap.  XI.  Sec.  4  ”  of  the  Form  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  be  amended  by  adding  after  the  words 
“  and  which  tend  to  promote  the  edification  of  the 
Church,”  the  words  “  and  the  decision  of  the 
Synods  shall  be  final  in  regard  to  all  references, 
appeals,  and  questions  not  affecting  the  ConsiUu- 
twn  of  the  Church." 

Shall  the  same  section  be  further  amended  by 
substituting  for  the  words  “  and  finally,”  the 
words  “Finally,  the  Synod  shall  have  power." 

C.  Shall  “  Chap.  XII.  Sec.  5  ”  of  the  Form  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  be  amended  by  adding  to  the  first  clause 
after  the  words  “doctrine  and  discipline.”  the 
words  “  regularly  brought  before  them. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

Ebskine  N.  White,  ] 

Bobebt  R.  Booth, 

Howabd  Cbosbt,  I 

Edwin  F.  Hatfield,  [  Committee. 

Chas.  a.  Bbioos,  I 

John  Tatlob  Johnston, 

Geo.  R.  Lockwood,  J 

New  York,  March  3,  1879. 

The  New  Congress. 

A  new  Congress  began  Its  sessions  on  Tues¬ 
day  last.  The  balance  of  parties  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  run  very  close.  There 
are  287  fnembers,  owing  to  the  non-represent¬ 
ation  of  California,  which  does  not  hold  an 
election  until  September,  and  two  vacancies 
by  death.  A  majority  would  be  144.  The 
Democrats  claim  147,  while  the  Republicans 
have  130,  and  the  Greenbackers  10.  These 
latter,  however,  claim  three  of  the  Democrats, 
which  would  reduce  the  Democratic  strength 
to  an  exact  majority.  The  margin  is  very 
smali. 

As  regaixls  the  Senate,  one  of  our  poKtical 
papers  friendiy  to  the  Democrats,  holds  the 
following  pointed  language:  “ It  is  painfully 
manifest  that  some  of  the  recent  accessions 
to  the  Senate  will  not  contribute  much  to  im¬ 
prove  its  dignity  or  self-respect.  It  the  pecu¬ 
liar  institution  recently  removed  from  the 
cloak  room  to  the  basement,  the  key  of  which 
is  kept  by  Deputy  Sergeant-at-Arms  Christie, 
be  not  abolished,  the  scenes  at  the  close  of 
the  late  session  may  be  repeated  in  a  manner 
to  provoke  criticism.  Senators  on  both  sides 
owe  much  to  the  forbearance  of  the  press, 
but  silence  is  not  always  a  virtue.” 

Trouble  In  South  America. 

The  mails  from  South  America  bring  news 
of  wars  and  revolutions  and  famine.  Bolivia 
and  Chili  are  involved  In  a  contest  at  arms, 
and  Peru  is  getting  ready  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  quarrel.  In  Venezuela  the  sup¬ 
porters  of  Guzman  Blanco  are  engaged  in  a 
fierce  and  sanguinary  struggle  with  his  oppo¬ 
nents,  and  desperate  fighting  has  occurred. 


the  mortality  being  unusually  large  for  South 
American  warfare.  It  is  difficult  to  deter¬ 
mine  which  party  has  the  advantage.  The 
United  States  of  Colombia  are  also  disturbed 
by  revolution,  and  several  battles  have  been 
fought,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  much 
blood  has  been  shed.  Even  the  State  of  Pan¬ 
ama  is  agitated  by  revolutionary  mutterlngs. 
Hundreds  of  persons  are  starving  in  Cocha¬ 
bamba,  the  most  productive  section  of  Boli¬ 
via,  and  many  have  already  perished  by  fam¬ 
ine,  as  in  Brazil. 

MlHcliief  In  Sitka. 

The  news  from  Sitka  is  still  threatening. 
The  Indians  are  preparing  for  war,  and 
though  the  British  man-of-war  Osprey  and 
the  United  States  revenue  cutter  Walcott 
have  reached  there,  the  situation  is  danger¬ 
ous.  The  Indians  received  the  Osprey  cor¬ 
dially,  but  coolly  declared  they  would  take 
the  revenue  cutter  whenever  it  pleased  them, 
and  so  the  British  commander  furnished  it 
with  a  Gatling  gun  and  a  number  of  marines. 
A  letter  dated  Port  Townsend,  W.  T.,  March 
17th,  says:  “The  Indian  chief  Callam  and 
thirty-six  of  his  followers  are  at  Sitka,  and 
resolved  on  mischief.  The  other  Sitka  In¬ 
dians  are  not  following  them  in  this  resolve. 
Callam  has  gone  to  get  his  connections  among 
the  Tarkous  and  Koutzenous  to  make  a  joint 
attack  on  the  settlement.  The  murderers 
brought  down  by  the  last  trip  of  the  Califor¬ 
nia  are  connected  with  the  Tarkous  and  the 
Koutzenous.  Capt.  Selden,  Captain  of  H.  M. 
S.  Osprey,  and  Col.  Bull,  Collector  of  Customs, 
unite  in  saying  that  without  protection  the 
destruction  of  the  settlement  is  certain.  No 
American  man-of-war  has  yet  arrived.  The 
Captain  of  the  Osprey  says  he  will  stay  for 
the  present,  but  our  Government  cannot  rely 
on  English  guns  to  protect  our  own  people." 
If  an  American  man-of-war  had  turned  up 
when  the  trouble  appeared,  as  an  Englishman 
did,  it  would  have  been  creditable  and  assur¬ 
ing. 

AdviceH  from  Abroad. 

Lord  Dufferin,  as  embassador  to  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  has  been  instructed  to  lay  stress  upon 
the  necessity  of  strictly  upholding  all  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  tlie  treaty  of  Berlin,  and  declare 
decisively  that  the  San  Stefano  provisions 
must  not  be  revived  under  any  pretext  what¬ 
ever,  England  being  convinced  that  the  diffi¬ 
culties  in  regard  to  Roumelia  can  be  over¬ 
come  by  a  mixture  of  vigor  and  moderation 
on  the  part  of  the  Porte. 

The  “Bethel”  at  Honolulu  (in  charge  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Damon)  has  become  an  impor¬ 
tant  centre  of  religious  effort  among  the  Chi¬ 
nese.  Four  thousand  Chinese  laborers  found 
their  way  last  year  to  the  Islands.  The  Chi¬ 
nese  Sunday  service  has  become  regular  and 
well  attended. 

The  Sultan  has  issued  his  long-expected 
Irado  authorizing  the  conclusion  of  an  ar¬ 
rangement  with  Austria  on  the  Novi-Bazar 
question,  and  with  Greece  on  the  delimita¬ 
tion  of  the  frontier.  The  latest  instructions 
sent  to  Mukhtar  Pasha,  authorize  him  to  of¬ 
fer  Greece  half  of  the  territory  she  claims. 

A  despatch  to  the  London  Times  from  Alex¬ 
andria  says  the  international  Court  of  Appeal 
has  sent  a  strong  protest  to  the  European 
powers  against  the  Egyptian  Government’s 
nonpayment  of  sums  decreed  against  it.  The 
court  requests  the  powers  either  to  insist  up¬ 
on  payment  or  relieve  it  of  the  duty  of  hear¬ 
ing  cases  against  the  Government. 

The  Portuguese  explorer  Pinto  has  arrived 
at  Pretoria,  South  Africa,  with  eight  follow¬ 
ers,  all  that  remained  of  the  400  with  whom 
he  set  out  on  his  expedition.  He  was  obliged 
to  light  like  Stanley. 

According  to  the  Moniteur  Universel,  the 
members  of  the  present  French  Cabinet  see 
that  they  must  go  out,  although  they  will  try 
to  hold  together  for  a  few'  days  longer,  and 
the  general  feeling  in  Paris  is  that  President 
Grevy  must  send  for  M.  Gambetta. 

Waddington,  Minister  of  State,  and  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Council,  in  his  eagerness  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  impeachment  of  the  Do  Broglie 
Ministry,  made  hasty  remarks  which  cause 
his  political  orthodoxy  to  be  suspected.  A 
new  Cabinet  “  crisis  ”  is  among  things  soon 
anticipated.  It  wont  do  for  a  French  Minis¬ 
ter  to  call  “  the  foundations  of  a  parliament¬ 
ary  Republic,  a  great  experiment.” 

The  Pope  has  been  much  vexed  at  the  sig¬ 
nificance  attached  to  what  he  is  alleged  to 
have  said  m  conversations  he  has  had  with 
certain  journalists.  He  docs  not  wish  war 
with  Italy.  All  ho  desires  is  a  better  assur¬ 
ance  than  he  has  at  present  for  his  personal 
liberty  and  independence.  The  official  list  of 
the  cardinals  to  be  created  at  the  next  Con¬ 
sistory  is  as  follows :  Dr.  Hergonwetker,  of 
Wurzburg;  Dr.  Newman,  of  England;  Mgr. 
Desprez,  Archbishop  of  Toulouse ;  Mgr.  Pie, 
of  Poictiers;  Mgr.  Meglia,  Papal  Nuncio  in 
Paris;  Mgr.  Sanguigni,  Papal  Nuncio  at  Lis¬ 
bon  ;  and  a  few  Italian  prelates.  It  is  believ¬ 
ed  that  through  tlie  appointment  of  the 
Chaldean  Patriarch  the  questions  of  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  tho  Vatican  and  Turkey  will 
be  settled. 

The  Emperor  William  visited  Field  Mar¬ 
shal  von  Roon  when  the  latter  lay  dying.  Ho 
arrived  unexpectedly,  and  von  Roon,  who 
immediately  recognized  his  sovereign,  press¬ 
ed  his  hand  between  both  his  own,  and  ex¬ 
claimed  “Majesty!  what  a  pleasure!”  The 
Emperor  replied,  “I  have  many  reasons  for 
being  grateful  to  you,”  and  then,  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  took  a  touching  leave  of  his  faith¬ 
ful  servitor. 

The  Madrid  Historical  Academy  announces, 
after  investigation,  that  there  is  no  truth  in 
the  report  that  the  remains  of  Christopher 
Columbus  had  been  discovered  in  the  cathe¬ 
dral  of  San  Domingo. 

Now  that  the  President  of  tho  French  R*?- 
public  is  a  civilian,  the  black  dress  coat 
reigns  supreme.  The  height  of  courtesy  and 
delicacy  consists  in  avoiding  uniform.  There 
is,  too,  a  great  and  grave  question  as  to 
whether  the  white  cravat  ought  not  to  give 
way  to  the  black  cravat.  The  old  men  prefer 
tho  latter,  and  the  young  men  the  former. 
Personal  and  New*  Item*. 

President  McCosh  has  been  giving  a  series 
of  receptions  to  the  College  classes,  from  tho 
Seniors  to  tho  Freshmen.  Gen.  Di  Cosnola 
has  just  concluded  four  lectures  on  “  Cyprus, 
its  Ancient  Arts  and  History,”  at  Princeton. 

Secretary-of-War  McCrary,  accompanied  by 
Senators  Allison  and  Kirkwood,  visited  Hamp¬ 
ton  normal  school  at  Fortress  Monroe,  on  Fri¬ 
day,  and  spent  the  day  examining  its  work¬ 
ings  with  relation  to  the  Indians  placed  there 
by  the  Government  la.st  Fall. 

A  bill  was  reported  in  the  Senate  on  Friday, 
to  allow  the  women  of  Massachusetts  to  vote 


for  school  committees,  and  also  permitting 
city  and  town  authorities  to  appoint  a  sepa¬ 
rate  day  for  such  election  if  they  see  fit. 

Major-General  Thomas  W.  Sherman  died  at 
his  residence  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  on  Sunday 
afternoon.  Gen.  Sherman  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1836.  After  several  lesser  promo¬ 
tions,  he  became  Ciolonel  in  1863,  and  Major- 
General  on  the  retired  list  in  1870.  He  was 
conspicuous  for  courage  in  the  Mexican  war, 
and  was  rewarded  with  the  rank  of  Brevet- 
Major.  One  incident  in  his  life  shows  the 
man.  At  Port  Hudson,  in  the  war  of  the  re¬ 
bellion,  while  commanding  a  division,  he  was 
ordered  by  Gen.  Banks  to  lead  an  almost  for¬ 
lorn  hope  and  capture  some  earth-works  at 
any  cost.  Not  properly  supported,  he  suffer¬ 
ed  defeat,  and  lost  a  leg.  Gen.  Sherman  was 
a  very  prudent  man,  and  speculating  some 
years  ago  in  Western  lands  he  made  a  large 
sum  of  money.  His  wife,  who  died  on 
Wednesday  last,  was  daughter  of  the  late 
Gov.  Shannon  of  Ohio.  General  Sherman 
leaves  one  son,  who  was  called  homo  from  a 
Catholic  school  near  Baltimore,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  his  parents’  serious  Illness. 

Thomas  C.  Montgomery  of  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  mailed  a  letter  that  made  the  circuit  of 
the  globe  in  87  days,  said  to  bo  the  quickest 
mail  transit  on  record. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  orders  that 
Cuban  sugars  be  polarized  hereafter  and  oth¬ 
erwise  tested  to  discover  if  they  have  been 
artificially  colored  after  crystallization.  He 
also  directs  that  j  of  a  cent  be  added  to  the 
duty,  when  sugars  have  been  colored  to  de¬ 
ceive  the  officials. 

The  Kansas  Legislature  has  restored  hang¬ 
ing  for  murder  by  making  it  obligatory  upon 
the  Governor  to  issue  death  warrants  in  cases 
of  conviction  for  murder  in  the  first  degree. 
Heretofore  it  has  been  a  matter  of  discretion 
on  the  part  of  the  Executive. 

Bishop  Gilmour  of  Cleveland  has  issued  a 
pastoral  letter  to  tho  clergy  of  his  diocese 
condemning  secret  labor-unions,  forbidding 
Catholic  parents,  under  threat  of  excommuni¬ 
cation,  from  sending  their  children  to  public 
schools  where  Catholic  parochial  schools  are 
easy  of  access,  and  reprimanding  Hibernians 
for  not  allowing  priests  to  act  as  their  spirit¬ 
ual  advisers. 

The  officers  of  the  Dexter  Savings  Bank  in 
Maine,  have  Issued  a  statement  nearly  six 
columns  long,  which  is  intended  to  confirm 
the  previous  report  that  Mr.  Barron,  the  cash¬ 
ier,  had  made  false  entries  to  cover  a  deficien¬ 
cy  of  $2,000  that  existed  in  his  accounts. 
The  theory  is,  that  for  this  paltry  sum  he  en¬ 
acted  a  lie,  even  to  the  taking  of  his  own  life. 

Six  old  cannon  cast  for  Washington’s  army- 
tire  to  bo  auctioned  off  at  Warwick  Furnace, 
Pa.,  on  the  24th.  They  are  part  of  a  lot  of  40 
guns  which  Samuel  Potts  and  Thomas  Rutter 
made  in  1777.  In  September  of  that  year,  be¬ 
fore  the  pieces  had  left  the  foundry,  Wash¬ 
ington  was  whipped  at  Brandywine,  and  to 
keep  them  from  Howe’s  red-coats  they  were 
hidden  in  a  meadow,  where  brambles  and  the 
undergrowth  concealed  them  until  1872. 
Then  a  grandson  of  one  of  the  original  found¬ 
ers  dug  out  six  of  the  lot,  and  they  are  now 
to  be  sold  with  the  rest  of  his  personal  effects, 
city  and  Vicinity. 

The  first  Hudson-river  Steamer  from  New  i 
York  (the  John  L.  Hasbrouck)  reached  Pough¬ 
keepsie  on  Friday,  March  15,  with  considera¬ 
ble  difficulty.  1 

Rapid  transit  took  a  new  departure  on 
Monday,  the  cars  of  the  New  York  Elevated 
Road  running  for  the  first  time  from  the  City 
Hall  up  Chatham  street,  to  connect  with  the 
main  line  at  Chatham  square. 

The  Berean  Baptist  church.  In  the  Ninth 
Ward  (formerly  Dr.  Dowling’s),  was  the  scene 
of  several  baptisms  on  Sabbath  last,  one  of 
which  excited  an  unusual  local  interest.  It 
is  thus  referred  to  by  the  Times’  reporter : 

The  Berean  church  was  the  scene  yester¬ 
day  of  the  mustering  in  of  ex-Senator  “  Bob” 
Hart  as  a  soldier  of  the  cross.  James  M. 
Sutherland,  known  to  tho  theatrical  world  as 
Bob  Hart,  was  baptized  in  this  church  at 
noon  by  Rev.  John  Quincy  Adams,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  four  other  converts.  Tho  church 
was  crowded  in  anticipation  of  the  baptism 
of  the  minstrel,  which  had  been  announced 
on  tho  Sabbath  before.  Mr.  Adams  preached 
a  very  impressive  sermon  before  the  ceremo¬ 
ny  of  immersion,  and  at  exactly  11:45  led 
Mr.  Sutherland  to  the  tank.  The  Senator 
looked  supremely  happy  as  he  grasped  the 
clergyman’s  hand,  and  when  he  emerged  from 
tlie  water  there  was  a  sparkle  in  his  eye  which 
spoke  in  unmistakable  language  of  his  relig¬ 
ious  enthusiasm.  Had  tho  place  been  other 
than  a  church,  and  tho  day  other  than  the 
Sabbath,  the  great  congregation  would  have 
broken  forth  in  a  burst  of  applause.  As  it 
was.  Senator  “Bob”  Hart  read  in  the  faces 
of  the  men  and  women  who  filled  the  church 
the  interest  which  his  conversation  had 
awakened.  He  read  there,  too,  that  in  the 
future  he  was  to  be  the  ward  of  the  Baptist 
Church,  and  as  he  shook  hands  with  Mr. 
Adams,  a  smile  illuminated  his  face  which 
spoke  volumes  of  confidence  in  his  guardian. 

There  is  probably  no  man  in  this  city  bet¬ 
ter  known  to  tho  general  public,  than  Senator 
“Bob  ”  Hart.  Ho  is  one  of  a  family  of  thir¬ 
teen  children,  eleven  of  whom  are  still  living. 
He  is  forty-seven  years  of  age,  and  for  twenty- 
throe  years  has  been  before  the  world  in  the 
character  of  a  stump-orator  in  the  minstrel 
halls.  His  life  has  been  one  of  dissipation 
and  excitement.  Dissipation  did  its  work 
upon  him,  as  it  has  done  on  many  another 
man.  Tho  whiskey  which  inspired  at  first, 
demoralized  at  last.  He  lost  engagements 
because  ho  was  not  reliable,  and  was  fast  de¬ 
scending  to  a  position  of  utter  disgrace  when 
the  hand  of  Christ,  as  he  says,  was  stretched 
forth  to  save  him,  and  he  was  snatched  up — 
a  brand  from  the  burning. 

JHotKi?  mXf 

New  York,  Monday,  March  17,  1879. 

The  bank  return  for  last  week  shows  a  de¬ 
crease  of  $370,750  in  surplus  reserve,  which 
now  stands  at  $3,844,975,  against  $16,100,825 
at  this  time  last  year,  and  $12,233,525  at  the 
corresponding  period  in  1877.  The  loans 
show  a  decrease  this  week  of  $1,349,700 ;  the 
specie  is  up  $367,200 ;  the  legal  tenders  are 
decreased  $1,420,400 ;  the  deposits  other  than 
United  States  are  down  $2,729,800,  and  the 
circulation  is  increased  $99,200. 

The  money  market  exhibited  a  slightly 
hardening  tendency,  and  the  banks  and  pri¬ 
vate  lenders  were  able  to  demand  higher  rates 
of  interest  for  both  call  and  time  loans.  The 
rates  for  call  loans  ranged  from  2^  to  6  per 
cent.,  with  the  great  bulk  of  the  business  at 
3Ja4i  per  cent.  The  advance  in  rates  for 
money  on  call  caused  a  hardening  of  dis¬ 
counts,  and  sales  of  prime  names  were  made 
at  4a5  per  cent. 

Secretary  Sherman’s  letter  to  Assistant 
Treasurer  Hillhouse,  promising  to  call  in  the 
money  for  subscriptions  to  the  4  per  cents 


only  so  fast  as  tho  called  five-twenties  are 
presented,  has  lessened  the  fears  of  disturb¬ 
ance  from  the  process  of  exchanging  the 
bonds  in  April  and  May.  Government  bond* 
have  declined  J  per  cent,  for  older  issues, 
and  are  about  J  lower  for  the  4  per  cents. 
On  the  12th  inst.  the  Treasury  called  in  10 
millions  more  of  the  1867s,  making  270  mil¬ 
lions  called  in  since  Dec.  31.  The  week’s 
subscriptions  to  the  4  per  cents,  were  $7,785,- 
750. 

Tho  railroad  share  list  is  generally  firm, 
with  some  cases  of  advance,  notably  3^  per 
cent,  in  Northwestern,  and  2Ja42  in  the  three 
classes  of  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco;  the 
coal  roads  are  about  1  per  cent,  lower ;  West¬ 
ern  Union  Telegraph  is  steady,  though  noth¬ 
ing  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  extra  divi¬ 
dend  ;  express  and  mining  stocks  are  steady, 
with  3  per  cent,  advance  in  Homestake  Min¬ 
ing. 

The  course  of  the  market  during  the  week 
is  further  indicated  in  the  table  below,  the 
final  column  of  which  gives  the  quotations  of 
a  year  ago  for  convenience  of  comparison ; 

Highest.  Lowest.  1878 

United  States  Ijs,  1891,  coup . IM!  104]  1091 

United  States  6s,  1881,  coup . 104|  1041  IO4I 

United  States  6-20S,  1867,  coup _ 1021  102]  107 

New  York  Central . 116)  116  *105 

Bock  Island . 1311  128}  1011 

PacIflcMall .  13!  121  16} 

Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul .  39|  371  391 

Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  preferred..  83l  80}  72 

Lake  Shore .  71}  71  63} 

Chicago  &  Northwestern .  66?  62}  41j 

Chicago  &  Northwestern  pref .  86}  841  691 

Western  Union . 105  103]  79j 

Union  Paclflc .  74}  73)  711 

Del.,  Lack.,  &  Western . 48|  461  47I 

New  Jersey  Central .  38}  37l  141 

Del.  &  Hudson  Canal .  42  40]  47] 

Morris  &  Essex . .  84}  831  691 

Panama . 133  131  129 

Erie . 25]  24!  101 

Ohio  k  Mississippi .  11]  10}  8] 

Harlem . 155  164}  142 


Union  Paclflc .  74} 

Del.,  Lack.,  &  Western . 48} 

New  Jersey  Central .  38} 

Del.  &  Hudson  Canal .  42 

Morris  &  Essex . .  84} 

Panama . 133 

Erie . 25] 

Ohio  k  Mississippi .  11] 

Harlem . 155 


Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph . 16  14]  10} 

Hannibal  k  St.  Joseph  pref . 43|  43  22] 

Michigan  Central .  88}  87]  61} 

Illinois  Central . . .  81]  80]  74} 

Wabash .  20}  17}  13] 

•  Ex  dividend  In  1878. 

The  Standard  Silver  Dollar.— The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  statement  from  the  latest  returns ; 

Amount  In  the  Treasury . (20,210,105 

Amount  In  circulation .  6,822,595 

Average  dally  Issue  since  Jan.  1,  1879....  19,000 

Average  dally  coinage,  about .  76,000 

The  reports  made  to  Comptroller  Knox 
of  the  Currency,  showing  tho  condition  of 
2,051  National  Banks  on  the  1st  of  January, 
the  day  of  resumption,  states  the  entire  re¬ 
sources  at  $1,800,592,002.25,  the  liabilities  of 
course  being  an  exact  offset  of  all  this  vast 
sum.  Of  nearly  two  billions  of  representa¬ 
tive  value  invested  in  banking,  the  item  of 
loans  and  discounts  is  considerably  less  than 
one-half,  viz :  $820,213,811.33.  In  other  words, 
it  takes  more  than  two  dollars  of  capital  to 
give  a  lending  capacity  of  one  dollar. 

Mr.  David  A.  Wells,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Tribune,  proposes  a  remedy  for  all  financial 
fluctuations  resulting  from  tho  constant 
changes  in  the  relative  value  of  gold,  silver 
and  paper,  which,  for  a  wonder,  does  not 
need  an  act  of  Congress,  and  has  already  been 
partially  adopted  by  the  New  York  Clearing 
House.  It  is  that  in  all  contracts  gold  pay¬ 
ment  should  be  specified,  in  which  case,  so 
far  as  the  individual  bargain  is  concerned, 
gold  becomes  the  only  legal  tender.  Mr. 
Wells  says :  “  The  past  is  not  secure,  but  the 
future  can  be  made  so ;  and  any  person  can 
make  himself  master  of  the  situation  as  to 
future  contracts.” 

The  Supply. — The  “visible  supply”  of 
grain  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  on 
March  2,  1879,  was  42,222,000  bushels,  against 
20,324,000  on  tho  same  date  1878.  This  gives 
some  idea  of  the  extent  of  last  year’s  crop, 
and  may  be  taken  os  some  indication  of  what 
the  freight  business  this  year  will  be. 

A  Favorable  Notoriety. — The  good  reputa¬ 
tion  ol  “Broum't  Bronchial  Troches  ”  for  the  relief  of 
Coughs,  Colds,  and  Throat  Diseases,  has  given  them  a 
favorable  notoriety.  25c.  a  box. 

NEW  YORK  PRODUCE  MARKET. 

New  Yobk,  Monday,  March  17, 1879. 

BREAHeTUFFS — Opened  the  week  with  a  good  export 
demand  at  rather  firmer  prices  for  medium  and  low 
grades.  Superfine,  $3.25a3.65;  shipping  extras,  (3.80 
al.lO;  bakers’  and  family  brands,  |4  26a6.26;  patents, 
(5.50a8.26. 

Wheat  firmer  for  Winter  growths,  but  Spring  neg- 
lecteil ;  sales  on  the  spot  to-day  91,000  bush.,  includ¬ 
ing  No.  3  Spring,  95c. ;  No.2amber,  (1.12al.l2]:  white, 
$1.08al. 14,  including  No.  1  at  (1.13al.l3];  red  Winter 
at  >1.10  for  No.  3  and  (1.16]al.l6  for  No.  2.  For  future 
delivery  considerable  was  done.  Bye  —  sales  3,000 
bush.  State,  62c.  Barley  dull.  Oats  dull  and  heavy; 
sales  22,000  bush,  at  31a32]c.  for  mixed,  and  32a35]c. 
fur  white,  including  No.  2  mixed  at  32a32}c.,  and  No. 
2  white,  32]a32}c.  Indian  corn  quiet  on  the  spot,  but 
active  for  futures  at  a  slight  further  decline ;  sales  on 
the  spot  65,000  bush.,  including  No.  3  mixed,  48jc.; 
steamer  do.,  44]c. ;  No.  2  do.,  new,  44}a46c. 

Cotton  to-day,  again  1-I6c.  higher ;  middling  up¬ 
lands,  9]o. ;  sales,  649  bales.  Futures  advanced  608 
points,  the  later  months  again  showing  the  most  Im¬ 
provement,  closing  at  9.92c.  lor  March,  10.04c.  for 
April. 

Oboceries — Bio  coffee  Is  firm  at  10]b15c.  Mild 
grades  quiet.  Rice  quiet  and  unchanged.  Molasses 
also  quiet  and  somewhat  nominal.  Raw  and  refined 
sugars  remain  quiet. 

PROVISIONS— Pork  firmer  and  dull;  sales  on  the 
spot  100  bbis.  new  mess  at  S10.35al0.46;  old  mess, 
(9.37]a9.50;  choice  lots  higher;  for  future  delivery, 
750  bbls.  new  mess  sold  at  (10.50  for  May,  and 
(10.60  for  June;  May  closed  at  (10.55,  and  June  (10.65 
asked.  Bacon  quiet,  owing  to  a  further  advance; 
long  and  short  clear,  5]c.  asked.  5}c.  bid.  Cut  meats 
dull,  but  steady;  no  sales.  Lard  quite  firm  and 
slightly  higher,  with  little  doing  in  consequence; 
sales  on  the  spot  405  tcs.  prime  city  at  6.60c. ;  do. 
Western,  6.67je. ;  sales  4,250  tcs.  May  at  6.75c.,  and 
June  6.80c. ;  March  and  April  quoted  6  67]a6.7Uc. ;  for 
refined,  7c.  asked  for  Continental  lots.  Butter  steady; 
State  dairies,  12al9c.,  and  Western  creamery,  19a28c. 
(.'beese  steady ;  State  factory,  6a9]c.  Fresh  eggs,  18a 
21c. 

SUNDRIES — Naval  stores  were  quiet  and  unchanged ; 
spirits  turpentine,  29a29]c;  rosin,  common  to  good 
stralne<l,  (1..35al.40.  Petroleum  steady  and  quiet  at 
9]c.  for  refined,  in  bbls.  Tallow  unchanged :  60,000 
lbs.  prime  at  6]a6  9-16c. ;  of  grease,  sales  30,000  lbs.  at 
5]a5}c.  for  yello,jv  and  white. 

Wool — In  Boston  there  was  a  more  active  demand 
during  the  past  week,  but  the  market  generally  re¬ 
mains  without  Improvement.  Holders  are  anxious 
to  close  up  stocks  as  fast  os  possible,  and  responsible 
buyers  find  no  difficulty  In  purchasing  at  concessions. 
The  most  marked  decline  is  in  Texas,  Oregon,  and 
California  wools,  sales  having  been  made  at  compara¬ 
tively  low  prices.  Parties  who  have  carried  California 
wool  since  last  Spring  are  now  selling  at  a  loss  of  4a5c. 
per  lb.  Transactions  In  flue  flet  ces  are  quite  limited. 
Combing  and  delaine  fleeces  are  scarce  and  firm,  but 
sales  are  limited,  owing  to  the  small  stock  offering. 
In  pulled  wool  considerable  is  doing,  and  the  sales 
were  the  largest  for  some  weeks.  The  sales  comprise 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  X,  XX,  and  No.  1  at32]a36c.: 
Michigan  and  WLconsin  X  and  No.  1  at  31a35c. :  Maine, 
New  York,  and  New  Hampshire,  and  coarse  fleeces  at 
25a33]c. ;  combing  and  delaine  at331a40c. ;  unwashed 
and  unmerchantable  fleeces  at  17a^. ;  Texas  at  15a 
20c. ;  Colorado  at  13al7]c ;  Eastern  and  Valley  Oregon  at 
19a25c. ;  Territory  at  20a21c. ;  scoured  at  25a60c. ;  tub- 
washed  at  30a32c. ;  super  and  X  pulled  at  27a38]c. 
Bales  of  California  comprise  359,000  lbs.  at  19]a33c.  for 
Spring,  and  ll]a21c.  for  Fall. 

CATTLE  MARKET. 

New  York,  Monday,  March  17,  1879, 

Beeves  count  7,672  for  the  week,  against  8,407  for 
laat  week.  Market  Arm  and  higher,  but  not  brisk  nor 
satisfactSry.  Excepting  a  few  selected  steers  sold  at 
lOjallc.  per  lb.,  to  dress  57  lb*.,  the  average  range  was 
8]al0]c.,  to  dress  65aS7  lbs.,  and  included  ordinary  to 
extra  steers  of  1,000  to  1,500  lbs.,  live  weight.  Bulk  of 
sales  at  8}a9}c. ,  to  drees  66  lbs.  Exporters  used  nearly 
1,000  fat  steers  at9]al0]c.  per  lb.,  to  dress  (6a67  lbs. 
Shipments  for  the  week,  4,996  quarters  of  beet 

Sheep— Receipts  of  sheep  18,860  for  the  week,  against 
22,184  for  last  week.  Market  dull  and  drooping,  with 
slow  sales  at  5a6}c.  per  lb.  for  ordinary  to  extra  sheep ; 
a  single  oar  load,  134  lbs.  average,  going  to  (6.30  per 
100  lbs.  Shipments  for  the  week,  1,400  carcasses  of 
mutton. 

Swine— Receipts  of  hogs  a  total  of  29,880  for  the 
week,  against  26,516  for  laat  week.  No  trade  in  live 
bogs.  Dressed  hogs  higher;  6]a6]o.  for  city. 
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